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PREFACE. 



There is probably scarce an author but would feel glad 
that his readers, if he have any, would do that which yet 
few readers are found willing to do, — to go through the 
preface to his book. For myself, being truly desirous to 
save from disappointment those who may think it worth 
their while to consult the following pages, I can only hope 
that they may succeed in getting as far as this second 
sentence in that before them, in order that they may be 
warned at the outset, that in the succeeding work a poem, 
or poems, must not be expected. Into this mistake they 
might easily be led, on a view of the shape into which it 
is thrown ; but, notwithstanding its shape, it contains no 
poem, nor was ever so designed : in fact, it is nothing 
beyond a mere translation, such as, as far as may be, 
should be required from the schoolboy. 

This has been said thus early, on the ground that of 
those who may chance to take the publication into their 
hands, many more would be found to glance at this first 
page of its preface, than to look further into it ; and thus, 
without this eai'ly announcement, the work itself lie open 
to the mislikes of a disappointed reader. Those, however, 
who are not appalled by that which scares so many, will 
perhaps pardon me for saying no more on this subject in 
this place, and for proceeding at once to mention why it 

a 
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was that I engaged in the task at all, seeing it is one 
which has, it may be, the demerit of being new, and 
which, at all events, will be sure to seem to some chime- 
rical, and to others vain. Yet I cannot but venture to 
hope, that if a patient consideration be bestowed upon the 
reasons, which have been thought strong enough to war- 
rant some such version as the present,* I shall not be left 
so much alone in the conviction that there is no want of 



• Professor Newman's translation of the Odes of Horace is confess- 
edly a work of a different class ; and that by the Rev. William Sewell, 
which preceded it, could scarcely have been intended for young stu- 
dents at all. The version of the Georgics by the latter author is the 
only composition extant, as far as I know, which is at all of the same 
class as the present work. It combines more of poetic spirit with, 
almost universally, the strictest accuracy, than I have ever seen in any 
other translation of any author. Though I did not consult this pro- 
duction of Mr. Sewell's pen imtil after my own version of that part of 
Virgil had been completed, yet in my last revise for the press, I feel 
that in my alterations, which were very numerous, an unconscious 
memory may in a few places have drawn from this very worthy source. 
In a few instances, however, perhaps three or four, I deliberately sub- 
stituted his renderings for my own : but these were only where words of 
very minor moment were concerned. I must here add, that I had not 
seen the Rev. Rann Kennedy and Idjpr. Kennedy's joint translation until 
I was nearly at the end of my work, — in fact, half through the Twelfth 
Book of the uEneid. After partially consulting their poems, I altered 
three words in the present volume. At one time I used to look into 
Dr. Trapp's book; but I soon gave that up. It was different, how- 
ever, in- the case of prose translations, of which I made no scruple to 
avail myself, where they seemed worth the time and trouble of consult- 
ing. Still, the reader must see, that having fettered myself by restric- 
tions, to which no previous translator of any class had thought it neces- 
sary to submit, I must, in point of fact, have been left with but little 
aid from others. I have said thus much, not because he may think 
it worth the saying, but because I want to come before him with, at 
least, clean hands. 

While upon this subject perhaps I may add, that of all those prose 
translations which I have had an opportimity of seeing, and which pro- 
fess to be literal, very far the most poetical are those of the Georgics by 
Dr. Isaac Butt, and of the whole of Virgil by Dr. Henry Owgan. 
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wisdom in the design, whatever there may be in hands so 
feeble midertaking the execution of it. ■ 

Having had my attention directed for several years to 
the training of the yoimg, I have long been of opinioi^ 
that a far higher order of translation was required than 
that which seems to meet with very general acceptance, 
or at least toleration, so &r as I have had any means of 
judging. I am satisfied that in most cases the style in 
which boys ai*e allowed to render the great poets of anti- 
quity, is such as wholly to destroy all poetic feeling, and 
to nip in the very bud every germ of poetic taste. Even 
in quarters where an unpoetical expression in a Latin verse 
exercise would be eUminated fi*om it, with as much zeal as 
a cobra from the couch of the Anglo-Indian, a prosaic 
word in the version of a poet is tolerated, as if it were 
neither nuisance nor intrusion. Thus partial is the execu- 
tion of a sentence due alike in both cases : 

** Cape saza manu, cape robora, pastor." 

For let it be considered, what is the end to be gained 
in teaching youths the poets at all? Is it that they may 
learn to apply the rules of grammar ; to foster habits of 
industry ; to acquire accuracy ; to lay up stores of know- 
ledge; in a word, to chasten and inform their minds? No 
doubt it is : but all this might be done, — not, of course, 
so well, — still it might be done, well done, though not 
a single line of a single poet ever met their eyes. The 
study of Greek and Latin prose, with the help of mathe- 
matics, would effect the purpose quite well enough. But 
surely, if instruction were to stop here, it would fall very 
short of the high design which it aims to accomplish. 
Accuracy, industry, and the love of knowledge, may be, 
and are amongst the chief, but they are not the only qua- 
lities which the young should be trained to acquire. The 
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understanding' and memory must not receive exclusive 
attention; something must be done for the inventive^ as 
well as for the moral faculties. The fancy must be kindled 
and curbed, the imagination enlai^ed and schooled; a work 
which lies without the province of Mathematics and Prose, 
as it £bl11s within that of Poetry. The aid of such a mis- 
tress is needed, with fire to rouse, and softness to allay, 
powers which might else lie dormant, or, igniting of them- 
selves, riot in mischief proportioned to their subtilty and 
expansive force. Her value, indeed, might be ftuiiher seen 
by the fact, that the combination of both Mathematics 
and Literature will still be inadequate to create a perfect 
system of instruction; one element will still be wanting: 
Art must be allowed to have her share in the process. 
Music, Painting, Architecture, Sculpture, — her whole train 
must be introduced, to enlai^ and refine, to soften and 
to grace. Science, Literature, and Art, must go hand in 
hand, if we mean to accomplish a successful secular educa- 
tion . It is not of course meant that this can always be 
effected in individual instances, but that it is imperative in 
the case of a nation; which, in some or other of its parts, 
must be brought under the full sway of the triumvirate. 
To attempt to force their power upon all persons, irrespec- 
tive of capacity, and a thousand other circumstances, would 
be worse than a waste of time; for it would entail a smat- 
tei-ing of knowledge, an acquisition nothing better than 
conftised ignorance. Yet, though it be unavoidable to 
leave this or that person unacquainted with Art, the tone 
of the nation at large, when raised through her influence, 
cannot but very sensibly affect that of the individual. But 
Art requires support, as she is too likely to pine and perish 
for lack of sympathy and care; and to whom can she 
look for it but to Poetry, the very Nurse of Art? Poetry, 
then^ must be earnestly cultivated, to enable her to dis- 
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charge kindly offices of such high concern. Nay, if it be 
considered that had AH no existence at all, not a Uttle 
of her power would he wielded by Poetry alone, it seems 
abundantly clear that to Poetry should the * young be 
brought, to learn her lessons and drink of her spirit. 

Once, then, brought within the territories of Poetry, 
they must be taught to speak her foreign, but graceful 
and persuasive tongue. She has a language of her own, 
wherewith to clothe her own ideas, and therefore it is un- 
civil, churlish, and absurd to employ any other. To dress 
the sovereign in a linsey-woolsey garb would be seen at 
once to be a very unsuitable investiture. Yet is not this 
the very kind of proceeding which is suffered in the youth- 
fiil scholar ? Is he not allowed to render Virgil (for in- 
stance) in the dullest way, in terms of which even prose 
must be thoroughly ashamed, and which are simple indig- 
nity to poetry, and an insult to one of her most honoured 
servants ? It is quite true that the distinctions between 
these two great branches of Hterature are not always very 
plainly marked out. There is no such broad line of sepa- 
ration between them as that which divides the two great 
engines of i^:ivestigation in mathematics, — the analytic and 
synthetic. The one does not always employ the phraseo- 
logy of sober accuracy, nor the other that of imaginative 
elegance. For, as the penumbra of an eclipse presents a 

* I have some misgiving as to the time when the young should be 
caUed to the study of the poets. It seems very necessary that they 
should be thoroughly grounded in the syntax of prose first, lest they 
become unsettled by a very possible shock at the licenses of poetry. 
For, as in music the pupil is diligently taught to keep time, in order to 
know afterwards how to break it ; so the scholar learns how the rules 
of grammar are observed in one branch of his classical reading, only to 
find them violated in another. Yet, on the other hand, delay would be 
a serious eviL One thing, however, is clear, that the Latin grammar 
can Bcarcely be approached at too early an age. 
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region, where, if one may so speak, light and darkness 
both have liberty to range, so there is a common of lan- 
guage, to which both poetry and prose have the freest 
access. Yet on each side of this there are bounds, to 
transgress which would involve either party in an immis- 
takeable trespass. Now I would ask, is not this discrimi- 
nation of property too often disdained ? Are not the land- 
marks too often thrown down, and the boundary-lines 
obhterated? Is not the independence of poetry set at 
nought, and a foreign coin forced upon her for circulation 
within her very realm, instead of metal from her own 
mint? Is not the distinction between prose and poetry 
too often lost, nay worse than lost, by the vicious habit of 
jumbling up the one with the other, which, it is to be 
feared, is but too prevalent? Unless the love for litera- 
ture is to be half-stifled in the bosoms of the young, poetry, 
as far as it is at all possible, must be as faithfrilly rendered 
into poetry as prose into prose. If not, — if a clumsy, un- 
rhythmical, unfeeling style of translation be all that is 
asked at the hands of young students, the implied sanc- 
tion of it will be likely to turn them into very Hotspurs, 
and lead them to cry out with him : 

"I had rather be a kitten, and cry — mew. 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers : 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick tum'd. 
Or a dry wheel grate on an axle-tree ; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge. 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry : 
'Tis like the forc'd gait of a shuffling nag." 

Shakspeare, 1 Henry /F. iii. 1. 

One object, then, of the present publication has been, 
to help in giving a more poetic turn to the translation of 
the classical poets by the schoolboy. 

But this is by no means all that is aimed at : there is 
the further design of influencing him in his composition 
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of prose itself. Although, as has been ah'eady hinted,* 
poetry must not descend to prose, so it is equally obvious 
that prose must not aspire to poetry. Yet, on the other 
hand, prose, to be effective, must be as really rhythmical 
as poetry, though, of course, not to the same extent. No 
matter how important may be the subject handled by a 
speaker or writer, — ^if his thoughts are clumsily expressed ; 
if his sentences look uncomfortable and disjointed ; if they 
hang without a proper balance, and move with an uneasy 
flow 5 — few will be found to listen or to read, unless when 
forced by necessity or politeness. This regard to rhythm 
formed a marked feature in the literary gi^eatness of the 
seventeenth century. The compilers of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Charles I., Dr. South, Bishop Taylor, and 
many others, are striking examples of it ; while in later 
times Dr. Johnson by its aid thundered forth his most tell- 
ing periods. It must be confessed, indeed, that the last- 
named author sometimes carries the principle to a painM 
length, and rides a favourite steed almost to death. The 
ars celandi artem being missed, his readers detect effort, 
and are annoyed by the discovery; and thus this mis- 
chievous result ensues, — the writer is forced into the 
thoughts, which should rather be filled by what he has 
written. Addison seems to have thought less of the im- 
portance of rhythm than Johnson ; and if, in consequence, 
he is often more pleasing, he is perhaps at times less ef- 
fective. 

In our own days, it is impossible not to be struck with 
the ability in composition which is displayed in a consider- 
able portion of the periodical press. Take, for instance, 
the Times newspaper, and what good judge can help see- 

* " There is in Poesy a decent pride, 

WMcli well becomes her when she speaks to Prose, 

Her younger sister," Young, The Complaint, n. v. 64, 5»i 
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ing the power with which many of its leading articles are 
drawn up ? Apart from the truth of the principles, and 
wisdom of the views put fon^-ard, it cannot escape any 
one, with the slightest claim to taste, that their argument 
is not more acutely conceived than it is clearly expressed. 
Now, if their component sentences come to be examined, 
it will he found that a chief element of success lies in then* 
rhythm. It is quite curious, too, to see how one of the 
most popular writers in England, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
in one of his most attractive works. The Cricket on the 
Hearthy when he wishes his speakers to appeal most ef- 
fectively to the passions, makes them use language which 
is rhythmical almost to the excess of metre. 

Yet the view here taken must not be misunderstood. 
No one could be so unwise as to hold, that the way to 
teach boys to write prose was to help them to turn a poet 
into poetry. But this is strongly felt; that as harmony 
and ease are indispensable to good writing of every kind, 
so no otherwise can the habit of them be more readily 
mastered by the young, than through rhythmical trans- 
lations on something of the following plan. This, within 
certain limits, is much more readily done than might at 
first be imagined ; in fact, it was the facility of a partial 
accomplishment that led me to try whether the principle 
could not be carried out to a much greater extent. While 
engaged several years ago in teaching Virgil, I found that 
by a choice of what seemed to be suitable words, these, 
with but little management, dropped, as it were, into 
rhythm of their own accord. It looked almost as if there 
were a sort of electrical sympathy between the ideas, the 
words, and the rhythm. If there be any truth in the no- 
tion, the student will thus, with a smaller tax on his sug- 
gestive powers, be enabled to obtain a smooth version ; 
and so by degrees his ear will be attuned to harmony of 
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style, and a habit formed, which, in the other branch of 
his Hterary studies, may help to secure a flowing prose. 
Of course a sustained version in this way cannot be pro- 
duced without much previous thought, and no little toil ; 
more, indeed, than the circumstances of a youth at school 
will allow : but a great deal may be done towards it with 
the aid of a patient tutor. Bather than abandon the effort 
altogether, allow him the license of the dramatic line,* 
although in the translation of an Epic it is a hobble at 
best. This will give considerable freedom ; and, objection- 
able as it is in formally rendering any of Virgil's poems, 
still, so far as structure is concerned, it will save the per- 
formance from becoming mere prose, besides being a far 
fitter channel for conveying the poetic spirit. 

Having thus mentioned the two main reasons, which 
led to the present attempt, it may be right now to notice 
the only serious objection to which, so far as I see, the 
plan itself is liable. It may be argued : " Granting what 
you say of the popular system of translation; allowing 
that it is not particularly poetical; have you not, so far as 
your view is likely to have any influence, in very zeal for 
your cause, inflicted upon it a serious wound ? Will not 

* The case, however, is plainly different with any one who, con- 
vinced of the truth of the principle here maintained, ventures to put 
forward a translation based upon it. He, at least, is bound to make his 
work as perfect as he is able ; and if it come seriously short of his con- 
ceptions, he should keep it to himself. Fettered, ns I conceived myself 
to be, by certain restrictions (to which I shall hereafter allude), I could 
not altogether avoid dramatic lines (and on a very few occasions im- 
perfect lines), — perhaps no one could : — still, they occur very seldom. 
Much less apology is needed for Alexandrines ; though, notwithstand- 
ing that Addison bristles with them, and Dryden and others seem to 
rejoice in showing them &vour, they are little better than intruders 
among English Heroics. The poet should scarce tolerate them at all in 
such noble company. They may sometimes, indeed, be employed with 
effect^ which will only be heightened by a sparing use. 
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the youthful scholar run the risk of mistaking your heroic 
lines for poetry, and of thinking that poetry can be brought 
to tolerate clumsiness ? If the translator can do no bet- 
ter than this, would he not do best by leaving the poetry 
alone ?" But the translator cannot leave the poetry alone ; 
neither can the objector, if he chooses to translate Virgil ; 
for he is bound by decency, not to say by the canons of 
criticism, to transfuse the spirit of his original, as far as 
possible, into his version, as well as to represent the letter 
of it. To render a great poet into anything but poetry 
seems worse than absurd; and whoever succeeds in this 
way, must owe his success either to a defect or suppres- 
sion of language, wit, or soul. 

But to meet the objection more systematically ; for, as 
it certainly is not without weight, so I think that it admits 
of no unsatisfactory answer. In the first place, the book 
is not designed for young students at all ; that is, not di- 
rectly so designed. Unless considerable pecuniary loss is 
to be contemplated, its price must place it quite beyond the 
reach of the vast majority of schoolboys. Translations of 
the whole of Virgil can be readily had for one-half what 
the present volume will cost; while it contains no more 
than half of the whole work. This difficulty, which must 
• meet them at the outset, will most likely prove more than 
check enough against the dreaded evil. A few may pos- 
sess themselves of copies, just as, in spite of every hin- 
drance, some boys will contrive access to alcoholic com- 
pounds. Yet even these few will consult them, as it were, 
raptim, by stolen snatches, merely to make up for their 
own laziness, and with little chance of being much influ- 
enced by its animus. I must confess, indeed, that with- 
out this safeguai'd against its falling into improper hands, 
I should feel no small scruples of conscience in allowing it 
to leave my own. For I cannot but think it no trifling 
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evil, when a young boy i^ possessed of a translation of an 
author which forms a part of his studies. Not to take 
into account the serious moral injury which he sustains, by 
ayailing* himself of aid which is usually forbidden, — ^ihe 
very object of the consultation is to save himself the trou- 
ble which it is the very object of his teacher to impose. 
Industry is paralysed ; the powers of reason and reflection 
are left to rust; the great incentive to seek an accurate 
knowledge of his appomted task is lost ; the grammar is 
imnoticed, and the dictionary sleeps ; while the knowledge 
thus surreptitiously acquired, having neither method nor 
solidity, soon vanishes away. Although endowed with 
an acute memory, and blest with strange good fortune, it 
is scarcely possible that he can bear the brunt of a cross- 
examination, without developing the poverty of his condi- 
tion. Thus, in presence of a faithftd master, the culprit 
must be reduced to a stand-still through his information, 
water-logged by the very cargo which he carries.* 

* A plan, which I have found successful with the very youthfiil 
oonstruer, is this ; so far, I me£ui, as mere construing is concerned. 
Having assigned him a portion of an author to prepare, it should be 
imperative on him to search out all the words in the dictionary, and 
thereby to learn their roots, and, at least, their primary meanings. 
He should be provided with a small ruled blank book, and a pencil, 
which he ought to take with him when going to his tutor to say the 
lesson. Then he should be called upon to render each word singly, 
giving its accurate representative in English, so far as his ability will 
allow. His resources at a tender age being very limited, the transla- 
tion on his part will be more or less clumsy and dull. Let the tutor 
then, when he has foimd that by previous industry he is prepared for 
it, reveal to him the right expressions ; the chief of which the scholar 
can then record in the blank book with the pencil. On no accoimt 
whatever is he to be allowed to interline the text itself. When all 
is gone over in this way, the note-book should be shut, and the whole 
lesson said anew, the terms supplied by the tutor being embodied in 
the version. This latter process should be repeated once a- week, when 
the benefit thus accruing to the youth will be confirmed. 

A great deal more might be said on this subject, but the present is 
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However, I do noft mean to say that every learner 
should be interdicted the use of all translations. On the 
contrary, they may be made to serve a useful purpose, by 
presenting them to him for the exercise of judgment and 
criticism, taste and choice. But this can only be done 
when he is more advanced in years, and has already be- 
come a good scholar; at a time when the drudgery of 
grammar and dictionary are in a great measure at an end, 
and the object is to ripen fruit now well developed, to 
polish the diamond now released from its bed. 

But in the second place, allowing to the fiillest extent 
which the objector can desire, that the following version is 
not correct poetry; and admitting, for the sake of ail- 
ment, that the cause of poetry may be damaged by the 
defect, it remains to be considered whether the numerous 
prose translations which are abroad are correct prose, and 
whether, therefore, prose is not as much outraged by them 
as poetry is by the other. 

However, it is better to view the matter more abstract- 
edly, without reference to any effort that has been made 
in either direction. It being assumed that the object to be 
attained is a close, accurate, literal translation, where each 
word of the original is represented by its exact parallel in 
Enghsh, when that is possible, and, when not, by the near- 
est equivalent that the case allows : the question is, — can 

obviously not the place to dwell upon these, or any other details of in- 
struction. However, I cannot resist the temptation of suggesting to 
the tutor the usefulness of occasionally labouring at a lesson along with 
his boys, as if he were one of themselves. Let him take his seat among 
them, assume ignorance, and act the learner. With nothing before 
him but text-book, grammar, and various dictionaries, let him proceed 
to work out the lesson, giving audible expression to the kind of thoughts 
and reasonings which would pass through the mind of a diligent and 
sensible boy, when engaged in such a process. It is wonderful what 
interest this will arouse, while it will imperceptibly convey a sound, 
thorough, solid way of encountering difficulties, and mastering a task. 
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it be secured in unexceptionable prose ? Can it be so ef- 
fected, that an English reader shall be unconscious that he 
is reading a translation?* I hold it to be quite impos- 
sible : the idioms of the dead languages differ too materi- 
ally firom those of the living to admit of it. Make a trans- 
lation pure prose, and you render it wholly unfit for the 
young, who will be fiir more seriously damaged by its lax* 
ness than improved by its elegance. But as it is past pos- 
sibility to provide one in pUre prose, so it is as certainly 
out of any one's power to supply it in pure poetry. The 
only question, then, that remains for consideration is, whe- 
ther the best that can be produced in both styles are 
equally bad in their way. Now this is a point which, I 
conceive, cannot be settled at present, at least with regard 
to Virgil, inasmuch as while numberless prose translations 
of him have been before the world for very many years, 
not (me, so far as I know, has ever appeai*ed on the present 
plan. One man's failing, especially where but one has 
tried, can be no proof that another will not succeed. How- 
ever, unless such a version as is contended for shall be 
found on experience, after repeated efforts, to be very far 
inferior to its parallel in prose, it can scarcely help having 
a clear superiority over its antagonist, inasmuch as it must 
come nearer to the spirit of the poet, who is equally the 
original of both. For what tutor will say that, if he 
wanted for the use of his pupils a close version in Latin of 
Homer's Iliad, he would prefer a composition by Cicero to 
one from the pen of Virgil? Or if he required a version 
in English, that he would seek it at the hands of Dean 
Swift rather than from Pope ? Is not the true canon of 

* " Translations seldom afford just specimens of a language, and 
least of all those in which a scrupulous and verbal interpretation is en- 
deavoured, because they retain the phraseology and structure of the 
orij^^inal tongue." — Dr. Johnson, History qf the English Language, 
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translation for scholastic purposes this: — to render each 
word in the original by the same word that there is rea- 
son to believe would be employed by a standard English 
writer imder similar circumstances, while adhering as 
closely as possible to the metaphor wrapped up in the 
Greek or Latin term ? He cannot mould his sentences in 
exactly the same idiomatic way, for the reason already 
mentioned. Now let terms which Milton, for instance, 
uses, — a writer of the same class as Virgil, — ^be introduced 
into a prose translation of this poet, and, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, the result will involve a serious offence 
against the refined judgment. It is possible, of course, 
that by the version of a poet into what might be called 
'^ poetical prose," no small enjoyment may be raised in the 
mind of an English reader. But this is not because the 
style of the version is correct, but because the ideas of the 
original possess such a native charm, that even when thus 
diluted, there is savour and strength enough left to nourish 
and to please. Thinner draughts may be had even than 
Virgil and water. But the real point is, whether such a 
style is suitable ? is it a style to which the young should 
be trained ? A poetical passage in prose may be legitimate 
enough ; but if it be too long sustained, it becomes imper- 
tinent and offensive ; and even if it were not, under such 
circumstances to wield the fiill power of poetry would be 
simply unbearable. That the forgeries* of Macpherson 
contain some poetical ideas, may readily be allowed ; but if 
any one can derive unbroken pleasure from the mode in 
which they are continuously presented to the reader, all 
that can be said is, de gustilms nil disputandum. Such a 
person must have a strange fancy for seeing people stum- 
bling on stilts. 

* See Mason's " Inscription under a Picture of the Editor of Shak- 
speare's Manuscripts." 
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The student, then, having once secured his woi'ds and 
phrases from the English poets, Virgil having supplied the 
ideas and imagery, let him throw what he has acquired 
into rhythm, more regular, of course, than prose would 
demand, and he has gained the nearest approach to the 
true ohject of search. If he secure metre, so much the 
better ; but if he fail of metre, or, at least, of a rhythm in 
excess of that of prose, I confess he is in a sad difficulty. 
Trying to avoid prose, he has missed the form of poetry, 
and hit upon something very like bombast. Still, I am 
persuaded that by the time that he is at all able to move by 
himself, a little practice will give him ease, interest, and 
Buccess, in the pursuit. Yet, after all, whether the youth 
is to translate into qtum-T^etrj or qttasi-ipTosef his tutor 
must be every thing to him for a long period. A knowledge 
of suitable terms, with the power of using them, can onfy 
be acquired by age, reading, and experience, — qualifica- 
tions which are obviously quite beyond his present condition. 
Assuming the truth of the foregoing argument, he must 
be fed on poetic diet ; the tutor must take example by the 
bees, who, when the royal cells are tenantless, at once pro- 
ceed to provide an ordinary larva with royal food, in order 
to metamorphose it into a queen. 

This leads me to speak of a subject, upon which I would 
fer rather maintain silence, from the fear of being mis- 
understood. It has been said, in replying to an objection 
against the plan of the present work, that it is not directly 
designed for young students : the question, therefore, at 
once presents itself; — for whom is it designed? I trust 
it win not be thought a piece of presumption on my part, 
if I make the avowal, that I have intended it for the 
tutor's use ; but if it should, perhaps a Httle explanation 
may serve to relieve me from any such suspicion. I take 
for gi*anted that no prudent, not to say faithful, teacher. 
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will ever engage in hearing his pupils construe any por- 
tion of a classical author, without having previously se- 
cured the complete mastery of it himself, whether as to 
construction, history, or ti*anslation. Now, with regard to 
the last, there are probably but few who could venture 
to depend upon their memories for the supply of terms, 
which, perhaps years before, they had fixed upon as the 
most suitable. If, indeed, they agree with the principle 
of the present work, it would be absolutely impossible to 
elaborate such a translation as they would desire at the 
moment. Even if nothing beyond a prose version, of Vir- 
gil for instance, were aimed at, how often will weariness 
and want of spirit, headache and exhaustion, the conse- 
quences of mental exertion, lead the tutor to hail almost 
any translation as a boon ! In such hours of debility per- 
haps the present may not prove unacceptable to him ; in 
the midst of unavoidable indigence it may prove some- 
thing of a help. At other times, too, when his energies 
are more alive, and he is able to cast a more critical eye 
over its pages, the accidents of the book, as a mere book, 
may faciHtate his object. The distance between the lines 
in the text, along with a margin of reputable extent, 
will probably furnish sufficient room for the insertion of 
those emendations, which his own superior scholarship, or 
judgment, or taste, may render necessaiy. Unless he is 
supplied with a private translation of his own composition, 
— in all likelihood the case with no great number, — he 
will here meet with one, which may serve as the ground- 
work of a worthier structure. 

Having already said that I consider a translation in 
the hands of the junior student to be a serious evil, while 
the price of the present must prevent its falling into them, 
it is obvious that the only chance of the system, which I 
am advocating, making any way at all is through the in- 
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tervention of the tutor. Unless he can be gamed to the 
side of poetry and rhythm, all labour directed against 
popular notions, and current practices, must be simply 
wasted. I nught, to be sure, have contented myself with 
writing more at length in defence of the principle, leaving 
it to be carried out by more competent hands ; but who 
would be found willing to undertake the task ? The poet 
would never stoop to so slavish a pursuit; while the mere 
translator would be deterred by the certainty of sustain- 
ing more pecuniary loss for his pains, than he could ever 
hope to reap Uterary credit I therefore thought the cause 
would, upon the whole, be better served by my attempting 
the execution of what seemed to me to be much needed, 
and giving some short reasons for the view on which it is 
based. Yet, while I have no hesitation whatever in as- 
serting the theory, I confess that all else I put forward 
with the greatest diffidence; for no one can see more 
vividly than I do myself, what a very different thing is 
the knowledge of what ought to be done irom the power 
of doing it. Still, I could not but feel that some one nrast 
lead the way, though he should be the meanest of ^e way- 
JEurera: just as among sheep, one is foimd the foremost to 
moikDit the gap of difficulty, though he may be neither the 
bravest nor the strongest of the Hock. Indeed, in the effort 
itself I have at times drawn support from this very thought, 
— ^that " my dulness will find somebody to do it right."' 

It now remains more fully to explain the principles upoB 
which the present version has been constructed. They are 
chiefly the five following : 

1. Rigid aceuracy. 

2. Poetical expressicm. 

3. Adherence to the Latin order. 

4. Rhythmical arrangement. 

5. Choice of Anglo-Saxon words. 

b 
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Upon the second and fourth of these enough has been said 
ahready ; but it will be necessary to make some remarks 
on the others. As to the first of them^ its importance can 
hardly be unduly magnified^ so long as experience shall 
continue to prove the consequence of the general principle 
in the affaii's of life. In youth the habit of it must be 
acquired; and a chief way to acquire it in youth is, by 
the grammar and the dictionary, and, with their aid, by 
a sternly truthful ti*anslation of the Greek and Boman 
classics. But this seems scarcely yet to have received 
the attention to which it is entitled. However tempting 
it may be to indulge in the habit, with a view to save 
trouble and yet produce an effect, a lax and paraphrastic 
version is highly injurious to the young scholar. If this 
be pressed upon him, he will often be quite at a loss to 
know what word stands for what, or, if he does, may be 
unable to justify the application. Thus he is but too 
likely to grow up in a love for a florid but superficial 
style of construing ; plausible and sparkling, but shallow 
and untrue. The effect of this, unless neutralised by other 
influences, will in the end appear in his mistaking showi- 
ness for force ; in repugnance to engage in severe exertion 
qi mind ; in a general feebleness of thought, and, possi- 
bly, a want of reality and depth in the whole character. 

There are some persons who are quite conscious of the 
value of the maxim now laid down, but who show their 
appreciation of it in a way which is open to very serious 
objection. Having made themselves masters . of all the 
meanings of a word, which are in the least suitable to the 
position in which it is found, they manage to apply them 
all at once. Thus, primary and secondary, radical and 
tropical, are huddled together with great diligence, the 
duty of amassing being held to be a paramount, that of 
choice, a very subordinate concern. The abettors of such 
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a system must forget that, in good authors, a single word 
has but a single meaning, in a single place. It often re- 
quires great judgment to know whether an author uses a 
word in its original or some derived sense ; occasionally it 
may be impossible ; where not impossible, an experienced 
student may at times be mistaken: but to apply both 
senses at once, does seem very like bad scholarship with 
the affectation of good. 

Another fault, into which a desire for accuracy has 
sometimes betrayed the scholar, is, a periphrastic habit of 
translation. It must of necessity not seldom occur, that 
a word in one language has no exact equivalent in an- 
other ; and so, to convey its precise meaning, a great many 
terms may have to be pressed into the service of expla- 
nation. But it is far better in such cases to curtail the 
version, and honestly to avow the embarrassment to the 
student, rather than to force a lengthened weakness upon 
him. Terseness and vigour of style are of too great con- 
sequence to be compromised by such creeping slavery as 
this. A long string of words, following a single Latin ex- 
pression, has as feeble an effect as the dull tail of a comet, 
which is too transparent to eclipse the hght of the stars. 

Accuracy, then, (freed, as far as may be, from these 
incumbrances,) has been earnestly aimed at, with the reso- 
lution to sink all other considerations, which, while promis- 
ing relief to the translator, seemed to stand in the way of 
it. I have never yet seen the version of Virgil, in which 
nimiberless words, and sometimes whole lines, were not 
left out. This, doubtless, has sometimes arisen from in- 
advertence on the part of the writer, — the case with my- 
self, as an inspection of the table of errata will too tnily 
show; — but perhaps oftener from the absence of scruples, 
from which I did not myself dare to effect an escape. I 
can honestly say, that I have never knowingly omitted to 
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render even an ^^ or a que, though to embody them has 
often proved more troublesome than any one would be- 
lieve. Repeatedly, too, have more musical, or more poetic, 
or otherwise more effective terms been set aside, to make 
room for others, that were truer to the ideas of the origi- 
nal. This, I must confess, was often done with something 
of the sort of r^ret which was felt by the bull in the 
third Georgic, when 



" Multa gemens .... 
Et stabula aspectans, regnis excessit avitis.' 



But my object has been to be useful rather than pleasing, 
when I felt that it was beyond my ability to be both. At 
the same time I am bound to say, that the poets, — even 
so great a poet as Dry den, not to mention Trapp, and 
other versifiers of that stamp, — in their translations are 
usually most unsuccessful, when they depart from their 
original, or add to it. It is probably owing to his indul- 
g^ice in this to an unpardonable extent, that people are 
now very generally brought to see how painfully (, what- 
ever Pope may say to the contrary,) Dryden has fedled. 

Yet, while I have never, to my knowledge, left out a 
word of Virgil's, I have often inserted expressions which 
are not to be found in him; still, but rarely any that 
either he does not imply, or that could be spared with- 
out the danger of bis meaning being missed. He is at 
times so elliptical, that unless such a liberty be allowed, 
he would be absolutdy unintelligible. Those cases which 
do not admit of so strozig a defence, must depend for pal- 
liation on the necessities of the rhythm. Such instances 
are few, — too few,> I honestly think, to warrant any thing 
like a serious question being raised about the principle it^ 
self, at least with those who hold it to be of any value ; 
others will scarce ^nploy them for the purposes of their 
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opposition. In &cty such a refiige is resorted to^ for the 
most part, to get rid of the embarrassment created by un- 
manageable proper names^— • a course. 



It 



Ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignosoere Manes." 



But in these, and all other cases of supply, the words in- 
troduced (, not, of course, including such words as pronouns 
that are not emphatic, and the like,) are &ithAilly enclosed 
within brackets. 

As to the third principle laid down,— adherence to the 
Latin order, — considerable consequence attaches to it with- 
in certain limits. It is quite true that the genius of the 
two languages is by no means uniyersally the same in this 
particular : yet from this fact has been drawn a Hcense to 
mangle the Latin frame without mercy. Thus the pupil 
is allowed to seize one word from this part of a sentence, 
and to tear another from that, just as his fEuicy may 
chance to lead him^ perhaps encouraged by the delusion 
that it eyinces no Httle skill in him to take it into as many 
pieces as possible. Thus, where often nothing beyond a 
mental dissection is allowable, absolute dismemberment is 
inflicted, and an awkward attempt is made to re-Hmb the 
unhappy trunk. Now it very frequently oocm*s that the 
position of the words in the original is the most felicitous 
that cotdd be chosen, not only for the Latin itself, but also 
for the English which represents it ; so that any deviation 
therefrom would damage the version, as well as spoil the 
text. The labour of the pupil, too, is much simplified by 
his taking the words as they lie, inst-ead of encouraging 
him in a rambling eclecticism. Besides, there is a natu- 
ralness, so to speak, in translating them in the position 
wherein they are found; the actual order has a primd 
Jade evidence in its favour; it has a claim which, of 
course, may be overruled after argument, but should be 
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allowed to standi until ground for abandonment shall be 
made out. Very often^ indeed^ it must be violated. For 
instance, we are as much compelled to keep substantives 
and adjectives together^ as the Romans were bound to 
separate them. Then again, our want of inflections often 
makes it absolutely imperative to place the objective case 
after the verb, where they would have their accusative 
before it. Moreover, a gi'eat deal is due to rhythm, 
which too slavish an obedience to the law would disho- 
nour to an extent that the ear could not bear. In such a 
translation as the following, it is plain that a due regard 
to it seriously multiplies the manacles which already tie 
the hands. Over and over again has a smoother and 
more harmonious rendering been passed by, rather than 
offer it what seemed to be a needless oflence. At times, 
perhaps, the deference paid has been over rigid ; few will 
be found to complain that it has met with any neglect. 
In fact, the mere English reader might often feel sur- 
prise at the appearance of missing an arrangement, which 
a glance would show to be superior to the one adopted, 
and that without the introduction of other words than 
those actually employed. Yet, if he could compare the 
passage under criticism with the original, sometimes, at 
least, his surprise would vanish away. However, though 
a compromise is often unavoidable, (not, indeed, in this 
case only, but among all the principles laid down, with 
the exception of the first,) as a general rule, dislocation 
more frequently involves a weakness than brings any im- 
provement. 

The last condition which it has been deemed worth 
bringing under the notice of the reader, as influencing the 
present attempt, is the choice of Anglo-Saxon words, — or, 
perhaps, it would be truer to say, words of Northern 
origin. It is quite impossible in this place ftdly to ex- 
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plain the importance of a regard to a point which is so 
much overlooked; but I may briefly remark, that those 
who are wedded to Latinisms little know how much they 
lose by so undue an attachment. The Latin, as every one 
knows, is a most refined language, harmonious, elegant, 
and terse; but it lacks the majesty of Greek, and the 
power of English. English is embarrassed by a super- 
abundance of consonants and monosyllables, and thus in 
the element of music must yield to Latin, which has fewer, 
or' employs them more sparingly : but in grandeur and 
g^rasp it bears away the palm. This pi*e-eminence is 
partly, if not chiefly, owing to the Saxon element which 
it contains ; so that in proportion as this is undervalued 
and shunned, the language itself is weakened. I suppose 
that no one who, along with the lexicographer, can trace 
the progress of English from the time of Robert of Glou- 
cester, through Wiclif, Gower, Chaucer, Spenser, and so 
down to the close of the eighteenth century, will think 
that it is now capable of any material improvement. The 
chasteness of Addison, the richness of Burke, the fire of 
Gray, the rhythmical vigour' of Johnson, the elegant sim- 
plicity of Goldsmith, Dryden's easy power, and Pope's 
gracefrd music, are not likely ever to be surpassed. We 
must, we may well be, satisfied with what we have got; 
for we can gain no more, though we may lose a great 
deal. The spring-tide of our tongue seems ftdly in, and 
we ought to arrest the ebb as long as the inevitable law, 
which affects nations and languages, wiU allow. To secure 
such a result we must draw more upon our earlier sources 
than the later. This, indeed, is not without its difficulty, 
as the vanity of learning will tempt people to adopt the 
latter alternative, so long as it realises more of credit to 
display an acquaintance with Cicero than with Spenser and 
Shakspeare. Yet let no one who coins a word out of a 
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Latin root, and discards a Saxon term which would fiilly 
answer all fair purposes, flatter himself that he has added 
to the resources of his native tongue. Though we see a 
city extending itself far in the direction of the suburbs, 
and houses of attractive appearance rising up on every 
side, it does not at all follow that its dimensions are really 
enlarged. The visitor that strays into its heart may haply 
find many an aged dwelling, with doorways broken down, 
quaint cornices of carved stone crumbling away, walls tot- 
tering, and courts, the haunts no more of living beings, 
save the jackdaw and the bat. How often, too, will he 
find such abandonment recompensed by nothing better 
than showy structures elsewhere, forced upon his sight 
with all the pert unreaHty of lath and plaster! 

However, let not the view here put forward be misun- 
derstood. It is not intended that words of Latin deriva- 
tion should be altogether avoided ; scarce any one could 
conceive an idea so idle. The notion is not to cripple and 
confine, but to strengthen. In fact, we are under the 
greatest obligations to Latin for a vast number of most 
effective and harmonious expressions, which it would be 
utterly impossible to spare. But surely no one, who 
values the independence of his native tongue, will com- 
promise it by a needless demand for foreign aid to supply 
imaginary defects. Surely no one, if he had the means, 
could have the rashness to sweep away our Saxon terms, 
on any supposed ground of barbarism or dissonance. No 
one of any philological taste can help seeing the grandeur 
and power, nay the music, which so immistakably attends 
a very great many of them. Nothing is easier than to 
puff at a word which may not be in common use, pro- 
nounce it obsolete, and sign its death-warrant. Johnson 
by his Dictionary, along with signal service, has probably 
done no little mischief to the English language, by not 
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only omitting" many words of undoubted merits but by 
condemning others without number, of which, were we to 
be deprived, the loss would be deeply felt by the true 
English scholar. But, fortunately, more modem lexico- 
graphers are more merciful ; and as their labours are more 
philosophical, his work, in the course of time^ will be con- 
sulted chiefly for the sake of its quotations, which must 
continue to stamp a deep value upon it, so long as the 
English language shall last. Fortunately, too, we are 
blessed with two great mainstays of purity and stability 
in our translation of the Bible, and the Book of Common 
Prayer. The English Bible and the English Service-Book 
are the two great anchors of the English toAgue. So long 
as these shall be left to us in their present shape, it will be 
the height of presumption in any one to pronounce those 
words obsolete which they commonly employ. But, on 
the other hand, we are bound to use every eSort to keep 
ova diction firom receding to any serious distance firom 
theirs. Authority is all-powerM when supported ; with- 
draw support, and it is a dream. But should unhappily 
their phraseology ever be altered, and these venerable 
books be tricked out in a modem dress, the death-knell of 
the English language will have began to toll. 

Let the young, then, be trained to a closer acquaintance 
with terms of Teutonic origin, and taught^ at least, to pi*e- 
fer a word drawn from this source, when it will serve his 
purpose equally well with a Latin one. This I have aimed 
lit in the following translation, and indeed at something 
beyond it: not, I am free to say, to the extent that I think 
vholesoihe or desirable, but as far as I thought I might 
venture with safety. 

Can any one count all this minute attention to words a 
misplaced precision, as if to be thus particular were to be 
tn^g, and as if such bestowal of pains couLl be labour 
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thrown away? Let such reflect, that besides the deep 
philosophy that lies concealed within them, they go at- 
tended with a wonderftd moral power. Electrical agents 
of vast energy, no galvanism can propagate a more thrill- 
ing shock than they, no chloroform more effectually deaden 
pain, no poison work more active death, no cordial shed a 
more refi-eshing balm. Well might the poet call them 
ewea irrepoevra. Winged indeed they are, and winged with 
the wings of the wind, bearing in all directions messages 
of peace or of woe. If at times but like the butterfly, 
harmless and gay, toying with the flowers, and idling in 
the sunshine; how much oftener are they liker to the 
breeze, whose mere whizzing will strike alarm into whole 
herds of cattle, and drive them into the very rivers, any 
whither for refuge from the dread of pain ! How ofiten 
are they used in a moment of giddiness or haste by the 
thoughtless, when they serve but as daggers to pierce the 
heart, which may never recover of its wounds ! How 
often, too, from a limited supply, or a loose knowledge of 
them, are they used so as to exaggerate the speaker's 
meaning ; and then perhaps are justified, rather than ac- 
knowledge a bounded vocabulary, or a lack of suggestive 
power ! How important, then, is accuracy in the applica- 
tion of them to the very welfare of human society ! What 
inconveniences and mistakes, what heart-burnings and sor- 
rows, would a regard to it save ! But this is not the place 
to pursue such a subject : yet, let the tutor, who is consci- 
entiously toiling to render his charge aHve to the nice dis- 
criminations of language, remember for his comfort, that 
he is conferring an incalculable benefit upon the common- 
wealth in which he lives. 

Along with the present version it has been thought 
advantageous to give some extracts from the elder British 
poets, in the shape of notes. These have been chosen some- 
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times with the view of justifying or illustrating a single 
word or form of expression^ but much oftener to bring be- 
fore the reader the way in which English writers have 
treated the same idea that is found in Virgil. These con- 
sist; occasionally^ of mere imitations of him ; but more 
frequently they represent whoUy independent lines of 
thought on %he same subject. Many^ very many more^ 
might have been brought together, but it was foimd ne- 
cessary to pause before the volume should become too 
costly, and too bulky for its purpose. It would be of great 
service to the young scholar if some of these, or others 
selected by the tutor more to his own taste, were brought 
before him, and the longer quotations learnt by heart. In 
this way he might commence an acquaintance with the 
style, feeling, imagery, and general beauties of the greatest 
of the elder poets of the three kingdoms. They might 
also, on his becoming more advanced, serve as exercises to 
be turned into Latin verse. 

It has also been thought desirable to add some notes 
with a different object;— that of explaining a view or a 
reading adopted, where choice was absolutely unavoidable. 
The text of Weise is the one that has been generally fol- 
lowed, unless some reason seemed to render a deviation 
from it imperative. When this is done, the grounds wiU 
readily be discovered either in the notes, or in the com- 
mentators. Such criticisms are but few, and so short, that 
they can hardly weary any one who may think it worth 
his while to read them. 

Such, then, are the main views upon which the follow- 
ing translation is based. How far a due regard to them 
all can be made to consist with a suitable version of such 
a poet as Virgil, time alone can tell ; but as I have not a 
shadow of doubt that it can be done, so I venture to hope 
that the present effort may help to smooth the way to its 
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accomplishment. To be a pioneer, or even a drudge^ in 
such a cause, can be no dishonour to any man ; to &il even 
in that can be no disg;race. I can but now leave it inthe 
tutor's hands, with the hope that some considerations may 
present themselves, which may lead him, — ^not to pass gver 
its deficiencies and mistakes,* — but to pardon them ; and, 
if I may without impertinence, as I may with some truth, 
will conclude in the words of a great man : ^ I ^all only 
say thus much of what I have done : I have desired to be- 
nefit, and I have spared no pains ; I have walked in paths 
very rugged and very untrodden ; if I have stumbled or 
erred, it is no wonder, — the way fiill of difficulty^ and I of 
human frailty." (Dr. Lightfoot, Temple Sei'vice: Address 
tq the Reader.) 

* " There are a sort of blundering, half-witted people, who make a 
great deal of noise about a verbal slip; though Horace would instruct 
them better in true criticism : 

' Non ego paucis 
Ofifendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cayit natura.' " 

Dryden, Pr^ce to Tramlaticmi. 



THE ECLOGUES. 



Eclogue I. TITYRUS. 



MELTBCEUS. TITYRUS. 
MELIBCEUS. 

Thou, Titynis, lolling 'neath the canopy 
Of a wide-spreading beech, thy woodland muse 
Art practising upon the slender straw: 
We're leaving our patrimony's bourns 
And charming tilths ; we our native land 



lAne 3-5. The complaint of Meliboeus somewhat resembles that of 
Colin in Spenser's Shepheards Calender, Jime 13-16 : 

" Thy lovely layes here maist thou freely boste ; 
But I, unhappie man ! whom cruell Fate 
And angrie gods pursue from coste to coste. 
Can no where finde to shroude my luckless pate." 

Elsewhere Colin follows the example of Tityrus, but surpasses his 
prototype ; Colin Clout, 636 : 

" The speaking woods, and murmuring waters fell. 
Her name I'll teach in knowen termes to frame ; 
And eke my lambs, when for their dams they call, 
111 teach to call for Cynthia by name." 

VOL. I. B 
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Are flying: thou, O Tityrus, at ease 
Within the shade, art lessoning the woods 
To echo back the lovely Amaryllis. 

TITYRUS. 

O MeHboBus, 'tis a god for us 

These leisure hours hath gained: for he shall be 10 

Unto me aye a god; his altar oft 

A tender lambkin from our folds shall steep. 

He hath allowed my kine to range abroad, 

As you perceive, and e'en myself to play 

What [airs] I list upon my rural reed. 

MEUBCEUS. 

In sooth I envy not; I marvel more: 

Through all the coimtry roimd to such extent 

Is [allj turmoiled. Lo ! these she-goats do I 

Myself before me heart-sick drive ; this eke 

With effort, Tityrus, do I lead. For here, 20 

Among the clustering hazels, only now 

She, yeaning twins, the promise of my flock, 

Alas I hath left them on the naked flint. 

Oft this calamity to us, (if wit 

Had not been stupid,) do I recollect 

That, struck from out of heaven, the oaks foretold ; 



Shakspeare, with great beauty : 

" Holla your name to the reverberate hills^ 
And make the babblmg gossip of the air 
Cry out, ' OUvia !'" TwelfOi Night, i. 5. 

Elsewhere, somewhat differently : 

" Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud ; 
Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies. 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine, 
With repetition of my Romeo's name." 

Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2. 

Line 25. " My piteous plight in yonder naked tree. 

Which bears the thunder-scar, too plain I see ; 



V. 18-31, ECLOGUE I. 8 

Oft did th' ill-boding crow from hollow holm 
Foretell it. But still, who that god of thine 
May be, do thou, O Titjrus, vouchsafe 
To us. 

TITYRUS. 

The city which they title " Rome," 30 

MeliboBUs, I, a simpleton, 
Deemed like to this of ours, whither oft 
We shepherds are accustomed to drive down 
The tender offspring of the ewes. So whelps, 

1 knew, were like to dogs, so kids to dams ; 
So used I to compare great things to small. 
But this among the other cities hath 

Her head as high upraised, as cypresses 
Are wont among the lithe wayfaring trees. 

MELIBCEUS. 

And what to thee proved such a weighty cause 40 

For seeing Rome ? 

TITYRUS. 

'Twas freedom, which, [though] late. 
Yet cast ^ look upon an idle man. 
After my beard more silvery 'gan to fall 
Before me shaving ; still a look she cast. 
And in a long while after came, since us 
Doth Amaryllis hold, hath Galatea left. 



»f 



Quite destitute it stands of shelter kind. 
The mark of storms, and sport of every wind.' 

A. Philips, Past. 2, 

Line 43. TonderUi, the " barber," should the reader prefer it : 
but it may be supposed that a slave would shave his own beard when 
cash was scaroe. A barber would find some difficulty in giving such a 
spendthrift as Tityrus any credit. 

45. Tityrus seems to have been somewhat in the condition of 
Cowley, if we may judge from his ballad of infinite playfulness, the 
Chronicle; e.g. : 



4 EC5L0GUE I. V. 32-45. 

For (, since I will acknowledge it,) while me 

Did Galatea thrall, nor hope there was 

Of freedom, nor for perquisite concern. 

Though many a victim issued from my folds, 60 

And for the thankless city fatty cheese 

Was pressed, ne'er, laden with the coin for me, 

Unto my home my right hand would return. 

MELIBCEUS. 

I used to marvel why, in moumfdl mood, 
Thou, Amaryllis, wouldst the gods invoke; 
For whom thou wouldst allow the fruits to hang 
Upon their native tree : [thy] Tityrus 
Was hence away. The very pines on thee, 

Titjrrus, on thee the very springs, 
These very copses, caUed. 

TITYRUS. 

What could I do ? 60 

1 neither from my bondage could escape, 

Nor elsewhere come to know such kindly gods. 
Here I that youth, O MeUboBus, saw. 
To whom, yearly, twice six days our altars smoke; 
Here th' answer did he first to me vouchsafe, 



" Mary then, and gentle Anne, 
Both to reign at once began ; 

Alternately they swa/d ; 
And sometimes Mary was the fair. 
And sometimes Anne the crown did wear. 

And sometimes both I obeyed." 

Iatu 52. The cause of Tityrus coming home with empty purse was 
the same that enriched Autolycus, at the Clown's expense, in Shak- 
^eare's Wintei^s Tale, iv. 3 : 

" If I were not in love with Mopsa, thou shouldst take no money of 
me ; but being enthralled as I am, it will also be the bondage of certain 
ribands and gloves." 



V. 46-60. ECLOGUE L 5 

His suppliant: " Feed ye, as hitherto, 

Your oxen, O my swains ; break in your bulls." 

MELIBCEUS. 

O blest old man, then thine thy fields shall bide I 

Aye large enough for thee, though naked stone, 

And marish with its oozy rush overspread 

The pastures all. No unaccustomed food 70 

Shall harm thy sickly females that have yeaned. 

Nor scathful contact with a neighbouring flock 

Endamage them. O blest old man, you here, 

Amid familiar streams and hallowed springs, 

Shalt shady cool enjoy. On hither side. 

The hedge, which at the neighbouring boundary 

Has aye its willow-blossom made a feast 

By the Hyblsean bees, shall oftentimes 

Woo thee by gentle hiun to drop asleep : 

On th' other side, beneath the towering rock, 80 

The vine-dresser shall carol to the gales ; 

Nor yet meanwhile hoarse culvers, thy deHght, 

Nor turtle cease from skyish elm to moan. 

TITYRUS. 

Sooner, then, nimble harts shall feed in air, 



tt 



Line 79. ** There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees* industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing." MUton's P. R, b. iv. 

84. Shakspeare uses the powerful aid of impossibilities for a dif- 
ferent purpose : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1 : 

You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
You may as well use question with the wolf. 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise. 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven. 
As seek to soften that, his Jewish heart." 



6 ECLOGUE I. y.&l-65« 

And friths leave fishes bare upon the beach ; 
Sooner, both countries' frontiers traversed o'er, 
Either the Parthian exile th' Araris 
Shall qnaif, or Germany the Tigris, than 
His features from my breast may fade away. 

MELIBGSUS. 

But we, some hence to Afric's thirsty sons 90 



And again, in Coriolanus, v. 3 : 

" Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars ; then let the mntinoiLi winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainst the fiery sun. 
Murdering impossibility, to make 
What cannot be, slight work." 

LiTie 90. Goldsmith feelingly alludes to the miseries of exile : 
" Have we not seen, at pleasure's lordly call. 
The smiling, long-frequented village fiEtll ? 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay'd. 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid. 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy train. 
To traverse dimes beyond the western main ; 
Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around. 
And Niagara stims with thundering soimd T* Traveller, 

Again, in the Deserted Village : 

" Ah, no ! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wiLd Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charm'd before. 
The various terrors of that horrid shore : 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intoleraUe day ; 
Those matted woods, where birds forget to sing. 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters ding ; 
Those poisonous fields, with rank luxuriance crown'd. 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling horrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murderous than they ; 



V. 66-71. ECLOatJE I. 

SLall jotimey, others shall to Scythia come, 

And the Oaxis, sweeping [flood] of Crete, 

And to the Britons, severed clean from all the worid. 

Lo I sliall I ever, in a long time hence, 

My native bourns, and humble cabin's roof 

Uppiled with turf, some scanty ears of corn, 

My reahn, hereafter marvel as I see ? 

Shall these my lands, in such a state of tilth, 



While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene, — 
The cooling brook, the grassy- vested green, 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless love." 

Line 94. So Ambrose Philips, with a pleasing variety : PcLst. 2 : 
" Sweet are thy banks ! Oh, when shall I once more 
With ravish'd eyes review thine amell'd shore ? 
When in the crystal of thy waters scan 
Each feature &ded, and my colour wan ? 
When shall I see my hut, the small abode 
Myself did raise, and cover o'er with sod ? 
Small though it be, a mean and humble cell, 
Yet is there room for peace and me to dwell." 

98. A similar calamity befalls the Circassian shepherds in the 4th 
Eclogue of CoUins. Agib thus pathetically addresses Sicander : 
" Still as I haste, the Tartar shouts behind. 
And shrieks and sorrows load the saddening wind : 
In rage of heart, with ruin in his hand. 
He blasts our harvests, and deforms our land. 
Yon citron-grove, whence first in fear we came, 
Droops its fair honours to the conquering flame ; 
Far fly the swains, like us, in deep despair. 
And leave to saffiron bands their fleecy caxej* 

" Fair scenes ! but, ah ! no more with peace possess' d, 
With ease alluring, and with plenty bless'd ! 
No more the shepherds' whitening tents appear, 
Nor the kind products of a boimteous year ; 
No more the date, with snowy blossoms crown'd ; 
But ruin spreads her baleful fires around." 



8 ECllOGUE I. V. 71-84. 

A godless soldier hold ? A foreigner these crops 

Of standing com ? Lo I unto what a pass 100 

Disunion us unhappy citizens 

Hath brought I See for whom we have sown the fields ! 

Graft now, O Meliboeus, thy pear-trees ; 

Set out thy vines a-row. Away, my goats, 

Qnce happy flock, away I I you ne'er more. 

Stretched at my length within the verdant grot, 

Far hanging from the braky cHff, shaQ view; 

No ditties shall I sing : no [more], my goats, 

Your caterer I, the blooming cytisus 

And bitter sprays of willow shall you browse. 11 

TITYRUS. 

Still here with me thou mightest have reposed 

This night upon the emerald foliage. 

We have mild fruits, soft chestnuts, and a store 

Of curded milk ; and in the distance now 

The roof-tops of the country-houses smoke. 

And larger from the high mountains sink the shades. 



Line 111. So Spenser's Shejpheard^s Calefider, September, 254 : 
" But if to my cotage thou wilt resort. 
So as I can I will thee comfort ; 
There mayst thou ligge in a vetchy bed, 
Till ftEiirer Fortune shew forth his head." 

113. The young student may be referred to Ec. ix, 60, where he 
will see that ^oma is used of pears. 

116. Milton treats the idea in the closing line differently : 
" And now the sun had stretched out all the hills." Lycidas. 

Collins, with a further variety : Ec. iii. : 

" While evening dews enrich the glittering glade. 
And the tall forests cast a longer shade." 

Dryden applies the idea figuratively to the declining age of David, 
king of Israel : 

*' Behold him setting in the western skies. 
The shadows lengthening as the vapours rise." 

Absalom and Achitojphel, 268, 9. 



Eclogue II. ALEXIS. 



The shepherd Corydon with fervour loved 

The fair Alexis, darling of his lord ; 

Nor had he aught to hope : only among 

The clustering beeches, shade-abounding crests, 

He used continually to resort: 

There these unstudied [verses] he 

To mounts and forests flung with bootless pains : 

O barbarous Alexis, of my lays 
Naught reck'st thou ? Naught of pity hast for me ? 
Thou in the end wilt goad me on to die. 10 

Now e'en the cattle shade and cool enjoy ; 
Now e'en the thorny brakes green lizards shroud ; 
And Thestylis doth for the reapers, faint 
With raging heat, bray garlic and wild thyme. 
Herbs fragrant: but [in symphony] with me. 
While I thy footsteps track, re-echo groves 
With hoarse cicadas 'neath a blazing sun. 
Was it not better, the ill-hiunoured spleen 



Lin^ 13. Milton makes his Thestylis to help the reapers in a clf- 
ferent way, assigning the culinary department to Phillis : 
" Hard by, a cottage-chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks, 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met. 
Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs and other coimtry messes. 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses ; 
And then in haste her bower she leaves. 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves." V Allegro. 



10 ECLOGUE n. V. 15-29. 

Of Amaryllis, and her haughty scorn, 

That I should brook? Not [brook] Menalcas? Though 20 

He [might be] swarthy, though thou'mightst be fair. 

lovely boy, trust not too much thy hue: 
White privets drop, dark martagons are culled. 

1 am disdained by thee ; nor who I am 
Do you, Alexis, ask ; — ^how rich in flock, 
How overflowing in my snowy milk. 
Ewe-lambs of mine a thousand roam about 
Upon Sicilian mountains ; new milk me 
Neither in summer nor in winter fails. 

I chant [the lays] which used, if e^er his herds 30 

He called, Amphion of Dirc»an [blood], 

Upon ActfiBan Aracynthus [' hill]. 

Nor am I so uncomely: I of late 

Beheld myself upon the shore, what time 

Unruffled by the breezes stood the sea ; 

I should not Daphnis, thou the mnpire, dready 

Since never doth reflection's form beguile. 

Oh ! could it only be thy will with me 

The country mean and lowly cots to haunt, 

And to empierce the harts, and drive in group 40 



lAne S4. This may call to mind the lEmgaage of Eve : 
** And laid me down .... to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me seemed another sky. 
As I bent down to look, jusi opposite 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared. 
Bending to look on me : I started back. 
It started back ; but pleased, I soon returned." 

MUton's P. L, iv. 

A. Philips, in his 1st Pastoral, gives a graceM torn to the idea : 
" And fair my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 
If liquid fountains flatter not ; — azid why 
Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet show 
The bordering flowers less beauteous than they grow V* 



y. 30**50. ECLOGUE IL 1-1 

The flock of kidlings to the mallow green I 

With me together in the forests thou 

Shalt copy Pan in singing. Psm first taught 

To brace together divers reeds with wax j 

Pan guards the sheep and keepers of the sheep. 

Nor let it irk thee with a reed to have chafed 

Thy tiny lip: that he these very [strains] 

Might master, what did not Amyntas do ? 

I have, with seven unequal hemlock-reeds 

Close set, a pipe, which as a gift to me 50 

Damoetas whilom gave, and dying, said, 

" Thee now doth this its second master own." 

Damoetas spoke ; the fool Amyntas grudged. 

Moreo'er, two roebucks, nor in a safe glen 

Discovered by myself, their skins e'en still 

Besprent with white, twain uddera of a ewe 

Drain daily; which for thee I have in store. 

Now long ago doth ThestyKs entreat 

To get them from me ; and will gain her point. 

Seeing my gifts are paltry in thine eyes. 60 

Come hither, O thou beauteous boy I for thee 

Lilies in baskets full, lo! bring the nymphs; 

For thee a Naiad fair, wan gillyflowers 

And heads of poppies gathering, unites 

Narcissus and the bloom of scented dill ; 

Then, interlacing them with widow-wafle 

And other fragrant plants, soil martagons 

Betrims with yeUowing caltha. I myself 



Line 45. So Oolin says of Pan : Shepheard^s Calender, December, 
11,12; 

'' Als of their maisters hast no lease regard 
Then of the flocks which thou doest watch and ward." 

62. See note on Ec. iv. 26. 



12 ECLOGUE n. V. 61-67. 

Will gather quinces hoar with velvet down; 

The chestnuts, too, which Amaryllis mine 70 

Was wont to love. I waxen plimis will add ; 

To this fruit, also, honour shall accrue ; 

And you, O bays, TU cull; and, myrtle, thee 

The next : so placed, since musky scents ye blend. 

A boor thou art, O Corydon, nor recks 

Thy gifts Alexis ; neither if in gifts 

Shouldst thou vie with him, would loUas yield. 

Ah ! ah I what have I willed for my poor self? 

Upon my flowers the Sirocco I 

Have madly loosed, and on my crystal springs 80 

Wild boars. Whom fliest thou, ah ! witless wight ? 

The gods have even tenanted the woods, . 

The Dardan Paris too. The fortresses 

Which she hath built, Pallas herself let haunt ; 

Us, before aU things, may the forests charm 1 

The grisly Honess pursues the wolf. 

The wolf himself the goat ; the cytisus 

In blossom doth the wanton goat pursue ; 

Thee, O Alexis, Corydon: each one 

His proper fancy draws. Behold, the ploughs, 90 

Upraised, by the yoke the steers are drawing home ; 

And Sol, departing, doubles lengthening shades: 



Line 76. Spenser imitates Virgil here: Skepheard*^ Calender, 
January, 66: 

" It is not Hobbinol wherefore I plaine, 
Albee my love hee seeke with dayly suit ; 
His clownish gifts and curtsies I disdaine. 
His kids, his cracknelles, and his early fruit.'* 

90. ** And every humour hath its adjunct pleasure. 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest.*' 

Shakspeare, Sonnet 91. 

The force of ipse, in verse 63 of the original, would be best brought out 
by " in turn.*' 



V. 68-78. ECLOGUE n. 13 

Yet me is love consuming; for what bound 

Can be to love ? Ah 1 Coiydon, [ah I] Coiydon, 

What frenzy thee hath seized 1 Half-pruned for thee 

Thy vine is [lying] on the leafy elm. 

Why dost thou not the rather aught at least 

Of what thy service needs, of withes and pliant rush 

Prepare thee to weave off? K thee doth this 

Disdain, another Alexis thou shalt find. 100 



Line 97. How clearly the poet saw that useful employment was a 
cure for irregular desires 1 



Eclogue III. PAL^MON. 



MENALCAS. DAMCETAS. PALiEMON. 
MENALGAS. 

Tell me, Damoetas, whose may be the flock ? 
Is't that of Meliboeus ? 

DAMCETAS. 

It is not, 
But -Agon's ; -^gon lately it to me 
Consigned. 

MENALGAS. 

Ye sheep, O ever luckless flock ! 
While he himself Neaera fonds, and dreads 
Lest she should me prefer to him, his ewes 
This foreign keeper milks twice in the hour. 
And from the flock the sap is filched away. 
And from the lambs the milk. 

DAMCETAS. 

Still bear in mind 
That these [misdoings] should with more reserve 10 



Line 7. It is very doubtful that alienus means "hireling;" for 
Damoetas may have been in too comfortable a position to accept of 
formal pay. He paid himself, however, unless Menalcas was untruth* 
ful, — ^which he may very well have been, and his companion with him. 
The character of each depends on the testimony of the other ; and all 
that is certain is, that they had both very abusive tongues. The proba- 
bility is, that Damoetas was a thief, at all events ; and so he need not 
have sought a remuneration for his trouble in honest cash. Vide v. 16 
of the Latin text. 



V. 7-23. ECLOGUE HI. 15 

Be charged on those who are men. We know both who 
'Twas .... thee, — the he-goats eyeing it askance, — 
And in what holy grot; — but th' easy njrmphs 
Did laugh. 

MENALCAS. 

'Twas then, I ween, when me they spied 
With scathful bill-hook hacking Mycon's grove. 
And infant vines. 

DAMCETAS. 

Or here by th* agM beech. 
What time you Daphnis' bow and arrows broke; 
Which when, malign Menalcas, you beheld 
Bestowed upon the lad, you both were vexed, 
And, if you had not somehow mischiefed him, 20 

You would have died. 

MENALCAS. 

What can flock-owners do. 
When venture knaves the like ? Saw I not you 
Damon's he-goat, you wretch, in ambush take, 
Lycisca in full bark ? And when I roared, 
" Now whither doth yon fellow hie him off? 
O Tityrus, collect thy flock," you skulked 
Behind the rush-plats. 

DAMCETAS. 

Should he not to me, 
In playing beaten, give up the he- goat. 
Which my reed-pipe had by its warblings won ? 
Should you not know it, that he-goat was mine ; 80 

And Damon e'en acknowledged it to me. 



Line 15. MalA may either be referred to falce, as in the transla- 
tion ; or to Damcetas, when it should be rendered " spiteful." 

20. An then, in referring nocuisses to the bow and arrows, is sin- 
gular, so ^ as I know. 



16 ECLOGUE in. Y. 24-37. 

But he declared he could not give it up. 

MENALGAS. 

In playing thou [beat*st] him ? Or hath a pipe, 
With wax cemented, e'er belonged to thee ? 
Wert thou not in the crossways, O thou dunce, 
Customed to mmxier some unhappy tune 
Upon thy scrannel straw ? 

DAMCETAS. 

Dost thou then wish 
That we, between ourselves, what each can do 
In turn should try ? I this yoimg cow — (lest thou 
Perchance decline, twice comes she to the pail, 40 

Twin calves she suckles at her udder) — stake: 
Do thou say with what bet with me thou'lt cope. 

MENALGAS. 

Aught taken from the herd to stake with thee 

I could not venture: for I have at home 

A sire, I have a rigorous stepdame ; 

And twice' a day do they both reckon o'er 

The flock, and one of them the kids. But that, 

Which thou thyself far costlier wilt allow, 

(Seeing it is thy fancy to be mad,) 

I'll pledge my beechen cups, the graven work 50 

Of the divine Alcimedon, whereon. 



lAiie 36. See Milton's Lyddas : 

" And when they list, their lean and flashy son^ 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw." 

45. Spenser has imitated this passage : Sh, Col. March, 40 : 
** For, alas ! at home I have a syre, 
A stepdame eke, as hote as fyre. 
That dewly adayes counts mine." 

So the imfortunate Imogen complains of 

" A father cruel, and a stepdame faJse." 

Shakspeare, Ct/mbeline, i. 7. 



V. 38-40. ECLOaUE HI. 17 

O'erwrought with chisel free, a limber vine, 
The clusters scattered by the ivy wan. 
Doth mantle. In the midst two figures [stand] ; 
Conon, and — ^who was th' other, that mapped out 



Lirie 52. On a comparison of v. 88 of the Latin with Ec. v. 42, 
it seems doubtful that Salmasius and La Cerda are right in taking 
tomo to mean a "lathe/' and superaddita, " superadded." This latter 
word there plainly means " inscribed ;" and so here it appears to have 
the force of " embossed over. '* ' 

53. So Spenser, in his 8th iEglogue, which is amoebsean, in imita- 
tion of his predecessors, Theocritus and Virgil : 

" And over them spred a goodly wUde vine, 
Entrailed with a wanton yvy twine." 

Sh. Cal, Aug. 29. 

And again, he ornaments the porch of the Castle of Temperance 
with the ivy and vine : Faerie Qtieene, ii. 9, 24 : 

" Of hewen stone the porch was feyrely wrought. 
Stone more of valew, and more smooth and fine, 
Then ie!}t or marble far from L*eland brought : 
Over the which was cast a wandring vine, 
Enchaced with a wanton yvie twine." 

The same image of trailing ivy is reproduced in an exquisite passage 
in the description of a fountain in the "Bower of Bliss :" F, Q, ii. 12, 61 : 
" And over all of purest gold was spred 
A trayle of yvie in his native hew ; 
For the rich metall was so coloured. 
That wight, who did not well avis'd it vew, 
Would surely deeme it to bee yvie trew : 
Low his lascivious armes adown did creepe. 
That themselves dipping in the silver dew 
Their fleecy flowres they fearfully did steepe. 
Which drops of christall seemd for wantones to weep." 

55. As Virgil did not want to make Menalcas too learned, so 
Spenser makes Thomalin {Sh. Cal, July, 161), after mentioning Moses, 
forget Aaron's name : 

" This had a brother (his name I knew)," &;c. 

Gay is more true to pastoral life than any of his predecessors : his 
swains have not even heard of philosophers. See the Shepherd's Week, 
Monday, 20-30. It ought perhaps to be remai'ked, however, that what 
he gains in truth he often loses in refinement, — ^his images sometimes 

VOL. L C 



18 ECLOGUE m. y. 41-46. 

With wand unto the nations the whole sphere ; 
The seasons which the sickleman, those which 
The stooping ploughman should observe ? My lips 
I never yet have unto them approached, 
But keep them up in store. 

DAMCETAS. 

For us as well 60 

The same Alcimedon two cups hath made, 
And with the soft acanthus round inwreathed 
Their handles, and an Orpheus in the midst 



bordering on burlesque. All this, it is said, was done with a design to 
help the reputation of Pope ; which in proportion as he fuled to serve, 
his simplicity is enhanced by elegance. 

Line 63. " The Harpe, on which Dan Orpheus was scene 
Wylde beasts and forresis after him to lead.*' 

Spenser, Ruint of Time, 607. 
Shakspeare's song in Benry the Eighili will readily occur to the 
reader : iii. 1 : 

'' Orpheus with his lute made trees. 
And the moimtain-tops that freeze. 

Bend themselves when he did sing : 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung ; as sun and showers, 
There had been a lasting spring. 

Every thing that heard him play. 
Even the billows of the sea. 

Hung their heads, and then lay by : 
In sweet music is such art — 
Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or, hearing, die." 
Dryden puts the immortal Purcell before Orpheus : 
" We beg not hell our Orpheus to restore : 
Had he been there. 
Their sovereign's fear 
Had sent him back before. 
The power of harmony too well they knew : 
He long ere this had tuned their jarring sphere. 
And left no hell below." 

JiUgif OH the Death o/Mu Purcell. 



V. 46-61. ECLOGUE HI. I'* 

Hath set, and forests following him. My lips 
I never yet have unto them approached, 
But keep them up in store. If you give heed 
To my yoimg cow, nought is there in your cups 
To praise. 

MEKALCAS. 

You ne'er shall 'scape to-day ; TU come, 
Whithersoe'er you shall have called. Let but — 
Hear these, or let Palaemon, who, behold, 70 

Is coming. I shall manage that henceforth 
You do not challenge any wight at song. 

DAM(ETAS. 

Come, then, if aught thou hast ; in me delay 
There shall be none, nor any wight I fly ; 
Only, Palaemon neighbour, these do thou 
Within thy deepest thoughts (the matter is 
No trifle) store. 

PALiEMON. 

Sing on, since we our seats 
Have ta'en together on the velvet turf ; 
And now teems every field, now every tree, 
Now leaf the woods, now fairest is the year. 80 

Begin, Damoetas ; thou shalt follow then, 
Menalcas : in alternate strains ye'll sing : 
Camaenian [maidens] love alternate strains. 

DAMCETAS. 

From Jove, ye Muses, is my spring of song ; 
Of Jove are all things full ; he tends the lands ; 
For him my lays an interest possess. 

MENALCAS. 

And me doth Phcebus love ; his rightful gifts 



IAtu 72. Lacesiai (v. 51) I take to mean " challenge," and not 
" provoke," for the reasons which are given by Dr. Trapp. 



20 ECLOGUE in. V. (il-76. 

For Phoebus are for ever [found] with me, — 
His hsLjby and sweetly-blushing martagon. 

DAMCETAS. 

Me with an apple Galatea pelts, — 90 

The wanton maid, — and to the willow-trees 
She hies, and longs that she may first be seen. 

KEKALCAS. 

But unto me presents himself unasked 
My flame Amyntas, so that Delia is 
No longer more familiar to our dogs. 

, DAMCETAS. 

A present for my Venus is procured ; 

For I myself have marked the spot whereon 

The skyish culvers have amassed [their nest], 

MENALCAS. 

That which I could, jfrom off a wildwood tree 

Ten golden apples culled, unto my boy 100 

I have sent ; to-morrow other [ten] I'll send. 

DAMCETAS. 

Oh, times how many, and what [honied words], 
To us hath Galatea said I Some part, 
O breezes, waft ye to the ears of gods. 

MENALCAS. 

What booteth it, that me within thy soul 

Thou dost not really, Amyntas, scorn. 

If while you chase the boars, I watch the nets ? 




Line 100. So Colin in Spenser's Sh, Cal. June, 43 : 
" Tho would I seeke for queene-apples unrype, 
To gplve my Bosalind." 

A. Philips gracefiilly expands the idea : Past, 1 : 
" How would I wander every day to find 
The choice of wildings, hlushing through the rind ! 
For glossy plums how lightsome climb the tree ! 
How risk the vengeance of the thrifty bee 1" 



V. 76-90. ECLOGUE m. 21 

DAMCETAS. 

Send Phyllis to me ; it is my birthday, 

lollas : when I shall an offering make 

With a calf for the crops, come thou thyself. 110 

MEKALGAS. 

Phyllis I love 'fore other maids ; for she 
At my departure wept, and long she cried, 
" Beauteous lollas, fare thee well, farewell." 

DAMCETAS. 

The wolf is a disaster to the folds. 

To the ripe fruitage showers, storms to trees. 

The wrath of Amaryllis is to us. 

MEKALGAS. 

To seeded crops is moisture a delight, 
To weanM kids the arbute, willow lithe 
To teeming flock, to me Amyntas is alone. 

DAMCETAS. 

Pollio loves our muse, although it be 120 

Agrestic ; ladies of Pieria, 

Do ye a heifer for your reader feed. 

MENALGAS. 

Pollio e'en himself doth poems frame 
Of genius ; feed a bull that with his horn 
Now butts, and tosses with his hoofs the sand. 

DAMCETAS. 

May he who loves thee, Pollio, come where'er 
He joys that thou art too ; may houies stream 
For him, and pricHy brier amomum yield. 

MEKALGAS. 

May he who doth not Bavius abhor, 



Liiu 122. " Boficommon writes : to that auspicious hand. 

Muse, feed the bull that spurns the yellow sand. ' 

Dryden, Ejp, to Lord Roscommon, Q% 7. 



i 



22 ECLOGUE HI. . V, 90-108. 

Thy verses, Maevius, love ; and may the same 130 

Put foxes in the yoke, and milk he-goats 1 

DAMOSTAS. 

Ye who are culling flowers, and strawberries 
That grow upon the ground, O boys, fly hence ; 
There lurks a chilly serpent in the grass. 

MENALCAS. 

Forbear ye, O my sheep, to advance too fer ; 
There is no safe trusting to the bank ; the ram 
Himself his fleece is drying even still. 

DAMCETAS. 

Tityrus, thy browsiag she-goats from the flood 

Do thou drive back : I myself, when the time 

Shall come, will in the well-head wash them all. 140 

MENALCAS. 

Drive on the sheep, ye swains : if of the milk 
The heat shall have us forestalled, as lately, we 
In vain shall squeeze their udders in our hands. 

DAMCETAS. 

Alas, alas, how meagre is my bull 

On the fat vetch I The same love is the bane 

To flock and to the master of the flock. 

MENALCAS. 

In these love verily is not the cause : 
Scarce by the bones they hold together. I 
Know not what eye doth witch my tender lambs. 



Line 136. This form of expression is used by Shakspeare : 
" For 'tis no trusting to yon foolish lowt." 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 

149. Or, perhaps, viewing nescio quis as an idiom : 

They scarcely hold together by the bones. 
Some eye or other witches my soft lambs. 



V. 104-109. ECLOGUE HI. 23 

DAMCETAS. 

Inform me in wHat lands, and thon shalt be 150 

My great Apollo, doth the range of heaven 
Expand itself no ftirther than three ells. 

MENALGAS. 

Inform me in what lands do £bwers grow, 
Overwritten with the names of kings, and thou 
Possess my Phyllis to thyself alone. 

PAUEMON. 

'Tis not for me between you to adjust 
A controversy of such high concern: 
Both you are worthy of the cow, and he ; 
And whosoever may either dread the sweets 



Line 154. To this Milton seems to allude in Lycidas, where ho 
speaks of Cam " footing slow," with 

"his bonnet-sedge. 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower, inscribed with woe.*' 

And Young more directly. Night III. 271, 2 : 

*i As poets feign'd from Ajax' streaming blood 
Arose, with g^ef inscribed, a mournful flower." 

159, 60. Or, if this be considered too free a yersion, the passage 
may be more literally rendered thus : 

And whosoe'er may either dread sweet loves, 
Or may the bitter provo. 

But what these lines have to do with the matter in dispute nobody 
apparently can tell. According to the received text, they seem to fur- 
nish simple nonsense, from which no unauthorised supply of imaginary 
ellipses appears to me to relieve them. Heyne would cut the matter 
very short by evicting them at once, though all the manuscripts agree 
in conferring a legal title on these very troublesome tenants. Anthon 
alters the text without improving the sense. 

The emendation proposed by Wagner is extremely slight, and hardly 

unwarrantable. He prefixes an "H" before the first "aut;" and so 

the passage assumes this form : 

** Et quisquis amores 

Haut metuet dulces, aut experietur amaros ;" 
which, paraphrased, yields the following meaning : 



24 ECLOGUE m. V. 110-111. 

Or prove the gall of love. Now shut ye up 160 

The rills, my swains ; the meads have drunk enough. 



And (this appears from the experience of you both, that) whosoever 
is not afraid of love, (and therefore admits it into his heart,) will find it 
(one or other of two very opposite things, either) sweet or (else) bitter. 
(He clearly runs a great risk, and therefore perhaps he had better have 
nothing to do with it.) 

Yet does not this come in very awkwardly, as part of a solemn judg- 
ment upon the relative merits of two aspirants for poetic fame, who, 
however coarse, or worse than coarse, either or both may have been, 
were plainly very accomplished composers ? But even if it were not 
awkward, surely it is commonplace and weak. After such a trial of 
extreme skill, it was unsatisfEictory enough to be told that the issue of it 
was a drawn battle ; but to rec^^ive the further aunouncement, that love 
was either honey or gall, must have seemed to them very like trifling 
with their disappointment. 

Virgil is said to have bestowed immense pains upon his Eclogues ; 
80 that probably we are quite in the dark as to what he really meant in 
this place. A difficulty of this kind in the ^neid would be easily got 
over by the assumption, " bonum Virgilium dormitasse." 

Spenser makes Sir Scudamore agree with Palsemon's premises, 
though not in the implied advice which the above interpretation at- 
tributes to him : Faerie Queene, iv. 10, 1 : 

" True he it sayd, whatever man it sayd. 

That love with gall and hony doth abound ; 

But if the one be with the other wayd. 

For every dram of hony, therein found, 

A pound of gall doth over it redound : 

That I too true by triall have approved ; 

For since the day that first with deadly wound 

My heart was launcht, and learned to have loved, 
I never ioyed howre, but still with care was moved." 

Perhaps the emblems of the swains in the ShejpheardHs Calender, 
(March,) may throw something of a concentrated light on the obscu- 
rity : 

'* Willy ^8 Emhleme, 

To be wise, and eke to love. 

Is graunted scarce to gods above. 

Thomalin*8 Emhleme, 

Of hony and of gaule in love there is store ; 
The hony is much^ but the gaule is more.** 



ECLOGUE m. 25 

Shakspeare, too, introduces Venus predicting this heavy curse 
upon love for the death of her lover : 

" Since thou art dead, lo ! here I prophesy, 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend : 
It shall be waited on by jealousy, 

Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end. 
Ne'er settled equally, but high and low ; 
That all love's pleasure shall not match her woo." 



Eclogue IV. POLLIO. 



SiciUAN Muses, somewHat grander strains 
Sing we ! Not all do vineyards charm 
And lowly tamarisks : if we sing the woods, 
May the woods of a Consul worthy prove. 

The latest era of CiimsBan song 
Hath now arrived; afresh the mighty round 
Of ages is commencing. Now returns 
The Virgin too, returns the Saturn reign ; 
Now a new strain is from the lofty heaven 
Sent down. Do thou but at his birth the boy, — 10 

'Neath whom the iron race shall first surcease, 
And aU throughout the world the golden dawn, — 



LiTies 6, 7. Derrick tells us that a new star was said to have been 
seen in the open day about the time of Charles the Second's birth. To 
this Dryden thus alludes : 

<< Or one, that bright companion of the sun. 

Whose glorious aspect seal'd our new-bom king; 
And now, a round of greater years begun. 
New influence from his walks of light did bring." 

Anntut Mirabilis, st. xviii. 

8. " That was the righteous Virgin, which of old 

LiVd here on earth, and plenty made abound ; 

But after Wrong was lov'd, and Justice soldo. 

She left th' unrighteous world, and was to heaven extold." 

Spenser, F* Q, vii 7, 37. 
See also note on Geo, b. ii. 655. 

12. The repetition of " race," or an equivalent, is not necessary, vm- 

less Milton is in &ult in Beelzebub's speech, P. Z. iL : 

" And with iron sceptre rule 

Us here, as with his golden those in heaven." 



V. 10-20. ECLOGUE IV. 27 

O chaste Lucina, friend : now thine Apollo reigns. 

And thou too, iPollio, the consul thou, 

This glorious age shall enter [on its course], 

And 'gin great months to roll. With thee our chief, 

The traces of our guilt, if any bide, 

Shall, cancelled, free the lands from endless dread. 

He shall the life of deities reoeiye, 

And heroes intermingled with the gods 20 

Behold, and be himself beheld by them, 

And with ancestr^ virtues shall he rule 

A world at peace. But tmto thee, O boy, 

Her earliest tiny presents with no tilth. 

Her gadding ivies every where, with baccaris, 

Shall earth unbosom, and Egyptian beans, 



Line 13. So Pericles : Shakspeare^ Pericles, iiL 1 : 

** Lucina, 
Divinest patroness and midwife, gentle 
To those that oiy by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat : make swift the pangs 
Of my queen's travails !" 

15. Strictly, ** this pride of time ;" for to make the expression refer 
to puer makes verse 12 come in very awkwardly. 

16. ** Henceforth a series of new time began, 

The mighty years in long procession ran.** 

Dryden, Ahs, and Achit. 1028, 29. 

26. Spenser makes the earth equally obsequious to Dame Kature : 
" But th' Earth herself, of her owne motion. 
Out of her fruitfull bosom made to growo 
Most dainty trees, that, shooting up anon, 
Did seeme to bow their bloosming heads full lowe 
For homage unto her, and like a throne did shew. 

And all the Earth far underneath her feete 
Was dight with flowers, that voluntary grew 
Out of the ground, and sent forth odours sweet ; 
Tenne thousand more of sundry sent and hew. 
That might delight the smell, or please the view. 
The which the nymphes from all the brooks thereby 



28 ECLOGUE IV. V. 20-31. 

With the acacia smiling interspersed. 

The she- goats of themselves shall bring back home 

Their teats swoln out with milk ; nor shall the herds 

Huge lions fear. The cradle's self for thee 30 

Shall pour forth charming flowers, and the snake 

Shall die, and guileftil plant of bane shall die ; 

Assyrian^ spikenard shall in common grow. 

But soon as e'er the heroes' praises, and 

The achievements of thy father how to read 

Thou shalt be able, and to know what be 

Their virtue, gradually shall the plain 

Wax yellow with a downy ear, and hang 

The ruddy cluster from untutored thorns. 

And churlish oaks shall dewy honies weep. 40 

Yet a few tracks of ancient vice shall bide 



Had gathered, they at her footstoole threw ; 
That richer seem'd than any tapestry 
That princes bowres adome with painted imagery." 

Faerie Qti>eene, viL 7, 8, 10. 
See also note on Geo, iL 450. 

28. Such a primeval state as Milton finely describes : P. L, iv. : 

" About them frisking play d 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chase 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Bandied the kid ; bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
Gamboll'd before them ; the unwieldy elephant, 
To make them mirth, used all his might, and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis ; close the serpent sly. 
Insinuating) wove with Gordian twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded. Others on the grass 
Oouch'd ; and now, fill'd with pasture, gazing sat. 
Or bedwai'd ruminating : for the s\m. 
Declined, was hasting now with prone career 
To the ocean isles ; and in the ascending scale 
Of heaven, the stars that usher evening rose.'* 



V. 32-47. ECLOGUE rv. 29 

Behind, [to bid men] Thetis tempt in ships, 

To girdle towns with walls, to bid in eaxth 

Furrows to cleave. Another Tiphys then 

Shall be, another Argo, too, to waft 

Choice heroes ; there shall eke be other wars, 

Ay, and again to Troy shall be despatched 

The great Achilles. Then, when now established age 

Shall thee have formed a man, e'en of himself 

The mariner shall from the main withdraw, 50 

Nor naval argosy shall barter wares ; 

All things shall every country yield. No soil 

Shall harrows brook, no vine the pruning-knife; 

The stalwart ploughman, too, shall now imloose 

The yokes from off the bulls. Nor shall the wool 

Learn motley hues to affect ; but of himself 

The ram shall in the meadows change his fleece, 

With now the sweetly-blushing purple dye. 

With now the saffron wold ; of its free will 

Vermilion, as they feed, shall clothe the lambs. 60 

** Through ages such as these, career ye on," 

Have to their spindles cried, in harmony 

With the imswerving will of fates, the Weirds. 



Line 66. Or perhaps mentiri might be rendered "to forge," as 
Spenser says of Duessa : 

" So could she forge all colours save the trew." 

63. Spenser finely describes the offices of the Pares : F, Q. iv. 2, 48 : 
" There she them found all sitting round about 
The direfuU Distaffe standing in the mid, 
And with unwearied fingers drawing out 
The lines of life, from living knowledge hid. 
Sad Clotho held the rocke, the whiles the thrid 
By griesly Lachesis was spun with paine, 
That cruel Atropos efbsoones undid, 
With cursed knife cutting the twist in twaine : 
Most wretched men, whose dayes depend on thrids so vaine !" 



80 ECLOGUE IV. V. •48-^4. 

O enter thou on thy grand dignities, 

(The time will soon arrive,) beloved child 

Of gods, thou mighty foster-son of Jove ! 

Behold with spheric mass a nodding world. 

Both lands, and ocean-paths, and sky sublime ; 

See, at the coming age, how all things joy I 

O that to me might last the latest stage 70 

Of such a lengthfdl hfe I a genius, too, 

As shall sufficient prove to tell thy deeds ! 

No, nor shall Thracian Orpheus me surpass 

In songs, nor Linus ; though a mother that — 

And this a father aid — Calliope 

Orpheus, the fair Apollo Linus. If e'en Pan, 

Arcadia umpire, should with me compete, 

E'en Pan, Arcadia umpire, would avow 

Himself surpassed. Begin, O infant boy, 

To recognise thy mother with a smile j 80 

Ten months have brought thy mother longsome qualms. 

Begin, O infant boy : [that babe] on whom 

His parents have not snuled, nor god of board, 

Nor goddess hath deemed worthy of her bed. 



Line 69. So Eve dreams that Adam says to her : 

" Heaven wakes with all his eyes, 
Whom to behold but thee, Natiire's desire ? 
In whose sight all things joy." Milton, P. L. v. 



Eclogue V. DAPHNIS. 

MENALCA.S. M0PSU8. 



MENALCAS. 

Wherefore, O Mopsus, not, since we have met, 
Both skilful, — ^thou in breathing into slender reeds, 
In singing verses I,— here seat us down. 
Among the elms with hazels interspersed ? 

MOPSUS. 

Thou art the elder; it is fair that I 

Give way to thee, Menalcas, whether 'neath 

The fitful shades, the zephyrs waving them. 

Or rather 'neath the grot we go. Behold, 

How hath the wild- wood vine the grot o'erspread 

"With scattered bimches. 



Line 3. It is evident frofn tliis whole Eclogue, and especially from 
comparing w. 51, 55 of Eel. III., that dicere versus means to sing songs, 
not to rehearse or indite them. 

See also Eel. IX., and compare v. 35 with v. 36. 

7. " My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'st thou sad, 
When every thing doth make a gleeful boast ? 
The birds chaunt melody on every bush ; 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun ; 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 
And make a chequered shadow on the ground : 
Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us sit." 

Shakspoare, Tit, A nd, ii. 3. 

9. " So fashioned a porch with rare device, 

Archt over head with an embracing vine. 



32 ECLOGUE V. V. 8-13. 

MENALCAS. 

In our mounts with thee 10 

Amyntas only vies. 

MOPSUS. 

What should the same 
Endeavour Phoebus to siu^ass in song ? 

MENALCAS. 

'Gin, Mopsus, first, if either any flames 
Of Phyllis, either Alcon's lauds thou hast. 
Or brawls of Codrus : 'gin ; thy browsing kids 
Will Tityrus watch. 

MOPSUS. 

Nay, I those strains which late 



Whose bounches hanging downe seemd to entice 
All passers by to tast^ their lushious wine.*' 

Spenser, F. Q. ii. 12, 64. 

" Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant." Milton, P. L, 4. 

" Deep in the gloomy glade a grotto bends. 
Wide through the craggy rock an arch extends ; 
The rugged stone is clothed witn mantling vines. 
And round the cave the creeping woodbine twines." 

Gay, The Fan, i. 99-102. 

Line 11. Certat seems to have better authority than certet, and is 
certainly a more graphic reading. 

12. Or: 

What if the stutne 
Should strive in singing Phoebus to surpass ? 

15, 16. So Spenser, Sh. Cal. May, 172 : 

" Now, Piers, of fellowship, tell us that saying ; 
For the lad can keep both our flockes from straying.*' 

A. Philips varies the idea : Past. 4 : 

** And since our ewes have grazed, what harm if they 
lie round and listen, while the lambkins play f ' 



V. 13-23, ECLOGUE V. 33 

Upon a beech-tree's verdant bark I scored, 

And sang and marked them down by turns, will try: 

Then do thou bid Amyntas to compete. 

MENALCAS. 

As much as doth the supple willow yield 20 

To th' olive wan, as much as lowly nard 
To beds of crimson roses, — in our miud 
So much Amyntas yieldeth imto thee. 

MOPSUS. 

But cease thou more, O swain ; we have reached the grot. 
Quenched by fell death, the nymphs did Daphnis weep. 
Ye [were] the witnesses, O hazel-shrubs 
And rivers, for the nymphs, when clasping roxmd 
The pitiable body of her son. 
Both gods and stars the mother felon calls. 



Ziin^ 25. See Milton's Lycidcu : 

** But oh ! the heavy change, now thon art gone. 
Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 
Thee, shepherd, thee the woods and desert oaves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown. 
And all their echoes mourn : 
The willows and the hazel-copses green 
Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays." 

The same miseries Spenser makes the consequence of Colin Clout's 
absence. Hobhinol tells him : Colin Clout, xxii. : 

*' Whilest thou wast hence, all dead in dole did lie : 
The woods were heard to waile full many a sythe. 
And all their birds with silence to complaine : 
The fields with &ided flowers did seem to moume, 
And all their flocks from feeding to refraine : 
The running waters wept for thy retume. 
And all their fish with languour did lament." 

26-29. A. Philips happily imitates this passage : 
** The pious mother comes, with grief oppressed ; 
Ye trees and conscious foimtains can attest 

VOL. I. D 



M ECLOGUE v. y» 24^3. 

None in those dajB their pastured oxen drove, 80 

O Daphnis, to cool streams ; no quadruped 

Or sipped the brook, or touched a blade of grass. 

O Daphnis, that e'en Afric lions wailed 

Thy death, both mountains wild and forests teU. 

Eke Daphnis taught to yoke unto the car 

Armenian tigresses ; ['twas] Daphnis [taught] 

Bacchus' procession-dances to bring in. 

And with soft leaves to enwreathe the limber spears. 

As is the vine the grace to trees, as grapes 

To vines, as bulls to herds, as standing com 40 

To teemful tilths, — so thou all grace to thine. 

After the Weirds reft thee away, the fields 

E'en Pales and Apollo e'en forsook. 

Upon the furrows, wheretmto we oft 

Plump grains of barley have consigned, now grow 

The fruitless darnel and the barren oats j 

For violet soft, for purple daffodH, 

Thistle and paliurus with sharp thorns 

Spring up. Bestrew the groimd with leaves, bring shades 

Upon the springs, O shepherds : such behests 50 

Doth Daphnis charge to be for him observed. 

Eke form a tomb, and on the tomb [this] lay 

Do ye inscribe : " I, Daphnis, in the woods, 



With what sad accents, and what piercing cries. 

She filled the grove, and importuned the skies. 

And every star upbraided with his death, 

When, in her widow'd arms, devoid of breath. 

She clasp'd her son." Past, 8. 

Line 32. So Spenser says of Dido's death : Sh. CaL Nov. 183 : 
** The feeble flockes in field refuse their former foode. 
And hang their heades as they would leame to weepe." 

53. Instead of an inscription on Albino's tomb. Philips introduceH 
Angelot praying : 



V. 43-51. ECLOGUE V. 35 

Hence even to the constellations famed, 
Of a fidr flock the gnard, fairer myself.'' 

IfENALCAS. 

Such is thy song to us, O heavenly bard, 

As slumber to the weary on the grass, 

As in the summer-tide to slake the thirst 

By some delicious water's skipping rill. 

Nor is 't alone on reeds, but in thy voice 60 

Thou rivallest thy master: happy swain. 

Thou now shalt be the second after him. 

Still we these [strains] of ours, howe'er [we may], 

To thee in turn will chant, and Daphnis thine 

Baise to the stars ; we Daphnis to the stars 

Will waft away : us too did Daphnis love. 



*' Oh ! peaceM may thy gentle spirit rest I 
The flowery turf be light upon thy breast ; 
Nor shrieking owl nor bat thy tomb fly round. 
Nor midnight goblins revel o'er the ground." Past, 3. 

Line 57. Sopor strictly means ''deep sleep," but the Latin poets 
use it for " sleep" in general. In the same lax way, ** slumber" is used 
by English poets to represent " sleep," though strictly it means " light 
sleep." Still, though there is so marked a difference between sopor and 
** slumber," yet as the poet does not seem to use the word here in the 
accurate signification attadied to it in JEn. iii. 173, '' slumber" may 
well be admitted,* being fax more harmonious in this passage than 
" sleep." The same liberty, if liberty it be, I have taken in rendering 
jEn. iv. 522. 

V. 45-47 are amplified by Spenser in his exquisite description of the 
" Bower of Bliss :" Faerie Queene, ii. 5, 80 : 

** And fisust beside there trickled softly downe 

A gentle streame, whose murmuring wave did play 

Emongst the pumy stones, and made a sowne. 

To lull him soft asleepe that by it lay : 

The wearie traveller, wandring that way. 

Therein did often quench his thristy heat. 

And then by it his wearie limbes display, 

(Whiles creeping slomber made him to forget 
His foimer payne,) and wypt away his toilsom sweat." 



36 ECLOGUE V. V. 53-64. 

MOPSUS. 

Can any thing to us than such a boon 

Be greater ? Both the swain was of himself 

Worthy of being sung, and those thy lays 

Long ago Stimicon hath praised to us. 70 

MENALCAS. 

Bright Daphnis marvels at lii' unwonted gate 

Of th' Empyrean, and beneath his feet 

Beholds the clouds and stars. Hence lively joy 

The woods and other coimtry scenes, and Pan, 

And shepherds doth possess, and Dryad maids. 

Neither doth wolf an ambush for the flock, 

Nor any toils for harts their craft devise: 

Good Daphnis loveth peaxje. The very mounts. 

Unshorn, in glee their voices to the stars 

Fling forth ; now do the very cliffs the lays, 80 

The very vineyards ring them out: " A god, 

A god is he, Menalcas I" O be kind 



Line 71. So Spenser of Dido^ in Sh. CaL Nov. 175 ; see also 195, 
&c. : 

" She raignes a goddess now emong the saintes. 
That whilome was the saynt of shepheards light. 
And is enstalled nowe in heavens night." * 

" Now, free from earth, thy disencumbered soul 
Mounts up, and leaves behind the clouds and starry pole." 

Dryden, Ahs, and Achit, 850, 1. 

More directly imitated in Amyntas, 66-73 ; 

Damon, behold yon breaking purple cloud ; 
Hear'st thou not hymns and songs divinely loud ? 
There mounts Amyntas ; the yoimg cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, and sing him on his way. 
He cleaves the liquid air, behold, he flies. 
And every moment gains upon the skies. 
The new-come guest admires the etherial state. 
The sapphire portal, and the golden gate." 



tt 



V. 65-81. ECLOGUE V. 37 

And gracious to thine own ! Lo! altars four: 
Behold, O Daphnis, twain of them for thee ; 
Twain altars high for Phoebus. Drinking-cups 
A pair, with new milk frothing, every year, 
And craters twain of fatty oil Til set 
.For thee ; and with much Bacchus specially 
Enlivening the feast, — before the hearth. 
If winter it shall be ; if harvest [-tide], 90 

Within the shade,— the Ariusian wines. 
New nectar will I from the tankards pour. 
[The while] shall sing to me Damoetas, and 
The Lyctian -^gon ; frisking satyrs ape 
Alphesiboeus. These shall aye be thine, 
Both when our yearly offerings we shall pay 
Unto the nymphs, and when we shall perform 
The circuit of the fields. While moimtain-brows 
Tke wild boar, while the fish shall love the floods. 
And while upon the thyme the bees shall feed, loo 

While cicads on the dew, — thy glory aye, 
And thy renown, and praises shall endure. 
As imto Bacchus and to Ceres, so to thee 
Their vows each year shall husbandmen perform : 
Thou also shalt oblige them to their vows. 

MOPSUS. 

What [boons] to thee, what boons can I requite 



Line 83. Ara and altar e are used of the same altar in jEn, ii. 
514, 615. 

106. Milton similarly in Par, Lost, viii. 5 : 

" What thanks sufficient, or what recompense 
Equal, have I to render to thee, divine 
Historian ?'* 

108. " Colin, to heare thy rymes and roundelayes, 

Which thou wert wont on wasteflill hilles to sing, 



38 ECLOGUE V. V. 82-90. 

For such a song ? For neither me so much 

The rising Auster's whisper, nor the shores 

Lashed by the billows, so delight, nor brooks 

Which rill adown among the rocky glens. lio 

MENALCAS. 

Well first present thee with this brittle reed. 
This taught ns, — " Corydon with fervour loved 
The fair Alexis ;"'this same, — " Whose the flock? 
Is'tthatofMeliboeus?" 

MOPSUS. 

But do thou 
Accept this crook, which, though he begged me oil, 
Antigenes hath never borne away, 
(And he was worthy then of being loved,) 
With even knobs and bronze, Menalcas, fair. 



I more delight then larke m sommer dayes. 
Whose ecoho made the neighbour groves to ring/' 

Spenser, Sh. Cal, June, 49. 

A. PhiUps happily imitates verses 45-47, 81-84 : Pcut 4 : 
" Oh, Colinet ! how sweet thy grief to hear ! 
How does thy verse subdue the listening ear I 
Soft falling as the still, refreshing dew. 
To slake the droughty and herbage to renew : 
Not half so sweet the midnight winds, which move 
In drowsy murmurs o'er the waving grove ; 
Nor valley brook, that, hid by alders, speeds 
O'er pebbles warbling, and through whispering reeds ; 
Nor dropping waters, which from rocks distil. 
And weUy grots with tinkling echoes fill." 

This idea of the streams running through the rocky glois tempts 
me to quote one stanza firom the fragment of a book of the Fcierie 
Qiteene, in the two cantos of which Spenser puts forth transcendent 
poetical powers. He is describing an Irish river-nymph, whom he calls 
'* Molanna, daughter of old father Mole :" 

" For first she springs out of two marble rocks. 
On which a grove of oakes high-mounted growes. 



ECLOGUE V. 39 

That as a girlond seemes to deck the locks 

Of some fedre bride^ brought forth with pompous showes 

Out of her bowre, that many flowers strowes : 

So through the flowry dales she tumbling downe 

Through many woods and shady coverts fiowes, 

That on each side her silver channell crowne." 



Eclogue VI. SILENUS. 



The first [that] in the Syracusan stram 

Deigned to disport, nor blushed to hatmt the woods, 

[Was] our Thalia. What time I would sing 

Of kings and battles, Cynthius twitched my ear. 

And warned: "A shepherd, Tityrus, it behoves 

To feed fat sheep, to chant a flimsy lay." 

Now I, (for imto thee shall they aboimd. 

Who may thy praises. Varus, long to tell, 

And thy grim wars record,) will exercise 

The rural Muse upon my slender reed. 10 

Not [strains] imbidden do I chant. Howe'er, 

If any wight e'en these, if any wight, 

By fancy charmed, shaU read,— O Varus, thee 

Our tamarisks, thee all the grove shall sing ; 

Nor any page to Phoebus soother is 

TJian that which has the name of Phoebus traced 



Linie 6. I am not aware that any classical British author applies 
the literal meaning of deductum, ** thin-spun/' to compositions of any 
kind. Milton uses it of life, but evidently with refereace to the trite 
idea of life's thread. If the metaphor must be abandoned in the trans- 
lation^ many words offer themselves for acceptance, of which perhaps 
** homely" is as good as any. 

Addison, in speaking of Spenser, whom he had not enough of poetic 
taste to admii'e, says : 

" The long-spim allegories fulsome grow." 

Pope employs the word which is used in' the version : 
" Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines." 

Prologue to Satires. 



V. 13-26. ECLOaUE VI. 41 

Upon its front. Proceed, Pierian Maids. 

The striplings Chromis and Mnasylns spied 
Silenus lying in a cave in sleep, 

"With yestem Bacchus swollen through his veins, 20 

As aye. His garlands at some distance lay, 
Having but fallen off his head, and hung 
His heavy beaker by its handle worn. 
Assailing him, (for oft the aged man 
With promise of a song had mocked them both,) 
They throw upon him fetters, [forged] 
Out of the very garlands. Unto them 
Doth -^gle, as their comrade, join herself, 
And on the startled wights comes by surprise, — 
^gle, of Naiad maids most fair ; and now, 30 

As he looks [up], with blood-red mulberries 
His forehead and his temples she bepaints. 
He, laughing at the trick, — " Why fetters tie ?" 
Exclaims : " Release me, lads ; it is enough 
That it is seen to have been in your power. 
The songs which list ye, hear : the songs for you ; 
For her shaU be another kind of pay." 



Line 22. Does it not seem very objectionable to render proeul, with 
Servius, " near T* It is not pretended that Virgil ever uses the word in 
this sense ; while it is very questionable whether it is ever so employed 
by any other author. Nor does it seem necessary to have recourse to 
so violent a measure. 

I take the sense to be this. Silenus, more suo, had taken too much 
wine, and became intoxicated. He got up, perhaps to replenish his 
tankard, and reeled, so that the gsSrlands fell on the ground tantvm, 
merely, without receiving any damage. However, he succeeded in 
making his way so far, that the distance which he had staggered might 
be dcHEiignated by proeul. Here he fell, or, finding his inability to pro- 
ceed, thought it best to lie down ; yet not so drunk but that he managed 
to keep the tankard in his hand, though it rested on the ground by his 
side, tilted half over. Here he dropped asleep, and in this condition 
was found by the waggish Fauns and the arch Naiad. 



42 E<3iOGUE VI. V. 26-44. 

At once lie 'gins himself. Then, sooth, in time 

Both Faims and savage beasts you mighj; behold 

Disporting; then stiff oaks waving their crests. 40 

Neither so much in Phoebus doth delight 

Parnassus' crag, nor so much Rhodope 

And Ismarus at Orpheus marvel. For he sang 

How through the vasty void had been combined 

Th' elements both of lands, and air, and sea, 

And at the same time of transparent fire ; 

How all beginnings from these rudiments, 

The pulpy globe, too, of the world itself. 

Together grew ; then how the groimd began 

To harden, and the ocean to embar 50 

Within the deep apart, and by degrees 

To take the shapes of things ; and [how] anon 

The lands at glimmering of a new-bom sun 

Were in amaze, and from a greater height 

From the uplifted clouds the showers fall; 

When forests first begin to spring, and when 

Through the unweeting mountains here and there 

Eove living creatures. Next doth he relate 

The stones by Pyrrha cast, the Saturn reign. 

And fowls of Caucasus, and Prometheus' rape. 60 

To these he adds, at what spring left behind, 

The seamen had on Hylas called aloud. 

That all the strand with " Hylas, Hylas," rang. 



JU-M 39. So Piers says of Cuddle : Spenser, Sk. CcU, Oct. 2$ : 
f* Soone as thou gynst to sette thy notes in frame, 
how the rural routes to thee do cleave !" 
68. '^ Or that same daintie lad, which was so dears 
To great Alddes, that, whenas he dyde, 
He wailed womanlike with many a teare, 
And every wood and every valley wyde 
He fiUd with Hylas name ; the nymphes eke Hylas cryde.** 

Spenser, Faerie Qvseiie, ill. 12, 7* 



V. 45-62. ECLOGUE VI. 43 

And, blessed if there never had been herds, 

Pasiphae he comforts in her love 

For the young snowy bull. Ah ! hapless dame, 

What frenzy thee has seized I The Proetides 

With their fantastic lowings filled the fields ; 

But, ne'ertheless, not one of them pursued 

So scandalous embracements of the beasts, 70 

Although she for her neck had feared the plough. 

And oft on her smooth brow had sought for horns. 

Ah I hapless dame 1 You now on mountains rove ; 

He, cushioned on his side, [all] snowy white. 

With downy martagon, beneath a dun 

Holm-oak, on yellowing grasses chews the cud, 

Or courts some female in the mighty herd. 

Shut, nymphs, Dictsean nymphs, now shut 

The forest-passes, if by any chance 

The truant footsteps of my bull should come 80 

Across my eyes. Or charmed by verdant grass. 

Or following the droves, some cows, perchance, 

May lead him through to the Gortynian stalls. 

Then he the damsel sings, who was amazed 

At th' apples of the Hesperides ; 

He next the sister-train of Phaeton 



Line 75. It may as well be remarked here, once for all, that there 
is no pretentdon of determining what is meant .by the terms which stand 
for plants. I have usually translated hyaciiUhus by " martagon/' only 
because the learned and careful Martyn is so positive that this is the 
flower intended -, and to call it ** hyacinth" would be simply to nuslead. 
Whatever kyacirUhtis meant, it is certain that it did not mean " hya- 
cinth." But I confess that the ** imperial martagon" would not form 
exactly the sort of bed that a sensible bull would be likely to choose. 
In autumn, at least, he might nearly as well select a couch of sticks. 

86. Spenser thus finely alludes to the story of Phaeton : 
" As when the firie-mouthed steedes, which drew 
The Sunne's bright wayne to Phaeton's decay. 



44 ECLOGUE VI. V. 62-73. 

Encircles with the moss of bitter bark, 

And rears them towering alders from the groimd. 

Then sings he how one of the sisters led 

Galliis, estraying by Permessus' streams, 90 

To th' Aon moimtains ; and how Phoebus' choir 

To the hero all in homage rose ; how these to him 

Linus, the shepherd of a heavenly lay. 

With flowers and bitter parsley on his locks 

Betrimmed, pronomiced, " These reeds to thee vouchsafe, — 

Lo 1 take them thou, — the Muses, which they erst 

[Vouchsafed] unto Ascraea's ag^d [bard] ; 

Wherewith he was accustomed, as he played, 

To draw down sturdy ashes from the mounts. 

On these the birth of the Grynean glade 100 

By thee be simg, lest there be any grove 

Wherein Apollo more may boast himself." 



Soone as they did the monstrous Scorpion vew^ 
With ugly craples crawling in their way, 
The dreadful sight did them so sore afiray. 
That their well-knowen courses they forwent ; 
And, leading th' ever burning lampe astray, 
This lower world nigh all to ashes brent. 
And left their scorched path yet in the firmament.'* 

F, Q. V. 8, 40. 

I^ne 95. So Gray makes Nature address Shakspeare : 
" What time, where lucid Avon stray* d. 
To him the mighty mother did imveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child ' 
, Stretch'd forth his little arms and smil'd : 
' This pencil take,' she said, ' whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year. 
Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal Boy ! 
This can imlock the gates of Joy ; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears." 

FrogreM of Poesy. 



V. 74-86. ECLOGUE VI. 45 

Why should I tell how [he] of Scylla [sang], 

[Daughter] of Nisus, whom hath rumour traced: 

That she, beneath her snowy waist begirt 

With baying monsters, plagued Dulichium's ships, 

And in the deepsome gulf, ah ! piecemeal rent , 

The frighted mariners with her sea-dogs ? 

Or how he told of Tereus' limbs transshaped; 

What cates for him, what presents Philomel no 

Prepared ; with what career the wilderness 

He sought, and with what wings, unhappy [wight]. 

He fluttered o'er the palace erst his own ? 

All [those] which, Phoebus playing then^ of yore, 
The blest Eurotas heard, and bade his bays 
By aid of memory to learn, he sings : 
The stricken valleys echo them to the stars; 
Till to collect the sheep into the cotes. 
And coimt their number. Vesper gave command. 
And issued forth upon imwilling heaven. 120 



Line 104. Catrou's and Doering's reading of aut before quam 
would relieve this passage of much of its difficulty ; but there is so little 
manuscript authority for it, that, with Heyne, Forbiger, Wagner and 
Weiae, it is better to leave the difficulty as it is, than to tamper with the 
text. 

118. " By this the moystie Night approaching fast, 
Her deawy humour *gan on th' earth to shed. 
That wam'd the shepheards to their home to hast 
Their tender flocks, now being fully fed." 

Spenser, Faerie Qv£etie, vi. 9, 13. * 



EcLOGtJEVIL MELIBCEUS, 



MELIBCEUS. CORYDON. THYRSIS. 



MELIBGSUS. 

Bt chance had Daphnis 'neath a whispering hohn 

Sat down, and Corydon and Thyrsis driven 

Their flocks in one together; Thyrsis sheep, 

Corydon his she-goats swohi out with milk : / 

Both blooming in their years, Arcadians both, 

In singing matches too, and ready at reply. 

Hither from me, while from the cold I screen 

The tender myrtles, the he-goat himself. 

The husband of my flock, had strayed away ; 

And Daphnis I espy. When he sees me 10 

On th' other hand : " Quick," quoth he, " hither come, 

MeliboBUS ; safe is thy he-goat. 

And kids ; and if thou canst make any stay. 
Rest 'neath the shade ; hither will of themselves 
Thy bullocks come along the leas to drink. 
Here his green marges with the tender reed 
Doth Mincius fringe, and from the holy oak 
The swarms are murmuring." What could I do ? 

1 nor Alcippe nor a Phyllis had. 

To pen at home my lambkins weaned fix)m milk ; 20 

Yet a grand match there was, with Thyrsis Corydon. 



Line 16. See note on Georffics, b. ill. 20. 



V. 17-36. ECLOGUE VH. 47 

Still I postponed my grave employ to their disport. 
So in alternate verses to contend 
They both of them began ; the Muses willed 
That they alternate [verses] should recite: 
These Corydon, those Thyrsis told in tum^ 

CORYDON. 

Libethran nymphs, my charm, either to me 

A lay, such as to Codrus mine, accord ; 

(To Phoebus' verses he the dosest fi-ames;) 

Or if we have not all the power, here 80 

My tuneful pipe shall hang on the holy pine. 

THYRSIS. 

Shepherds of Arcady, with ivy deck 

Your rising bard, that so may Codrus' sides 

Be burst with envy; or, if past his will 

He shall have praised, with baccar bind my brow, 

Lest his ill tongue the future poet harm. 

CORYDON. 

Delia, to thee this bristly wild boar's head. 

And branching antlers of a long-lived hart, 

Yoimg Mycon [brings]. If this shall lasting prove, 

Of polished marble thou full-length shalt stand, 40 

With scarlet buskin* booted on thy legs. 

THYRSIS. 

A bowl of milk and these wheat-cakes for thee, 
Priapus, yearly 'tis enough to expect: 
Thou keeper of a wretched garden art. 
Now thee of marble for our present means 
We have fashioned ; but do thou, if teemfulness 
Our flock shall have recruited, be of gold. 



Liv£ 35. Strictly, frontem should be rendered by " his brow," not 
"my brow," referring to poeta; but the confusion between Codrus and 
Thynds would thus become inextricable. 



48 ECLOGUE vn. V. 37-52, 

CORYDON. 

Gralatea, Nereus-bom, to me, 

More sweet than Hybla's thyme, more white than swans, 

More fair than ivy pale, — soon as, fidl-fed, the bulls 50 

Sliail seek again the cribs, if any care 

For thy own Corydon possess thee, come. 

THYESIS. 

Nay, may I imto thee more bitter seem 

Than Sardon herbs, more spiked than butcher's broom, 

More worthless than the stranded ocean-weed, 

If unto me not longer is this day 

Than an entire year. Go home, full-fed ; 

If [ye have] any shame, begone, ye steers. 

CORYDON. 

Ye mossy springs, and grass more soil than sleep, 

And verdant arbutus, which you bescreens 60 

With broken shade, the solstice from the flock 

Ward off ; now burning summer cometh on. 

Now on the merry vine-spray swell the buds. 

THYRSIS. 

Here hearth and fatty pines, here plenteous fii*e 
Aye be, and lintels black with ceaseless soot: 
Here we as much the chills of Boreas reck, 
As either for the tale [of sheep] the wolf. 
Or boiling torrents for their rivages. 



Line 56. Much the same were the feelings of Britomart at the ab- 
sence of Artegal : Spenser^ F, Q. v. 6^ 5 : 

" And then, her griefe with erronr to beguyle. 
She fetyn'd to count the time againe anew^ 
As if before she had not counted trew : 
For dayesy but houres ; for moneths that passed were^ 
She told but weeks, to make them seeme more few : 
Yet, when she reckned them still drawing neare, 
Each hour did seem a moneth^ and every moneth a yeare." 



V. 53r61. ECLOGUE VIL 49 

OOEYDON. 

Both junipers and prickly chestnut-trees 

Stand bristling ; strewed about lie every where 70 

Its fruits beneath each tree ; now all things smile : 

But if the fair Alexis from these mounts 

Depart, you e'en would see the rivers dry. 

THYRSIS. 

Parched is the field ; through taint of th' atmosphere 
The dying herbage thirsts ; his viny shades 
Hath Bacchus grudged th6 hills : at the approach 
Of our own Phyllis aU the grove will bloom, 
And plenteous Jove drop down in joyous rain, 

COBYDON. 

Poplar most charming is to Hercules, 



Line 72. See note on Eclogue v. 25 : 

" But neither breath of Mom^ when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb^ fruit, flower. 
Glistening with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Kor grateful evening mild ; nor silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet." 

Milton, P. L, ir. 

77. Cowldy gives a different tmn to the idea : speaking of spring, he 
says : 

" How could it be so fair, and you away ? , 
How could the trees be beauteous, flowers so gay ? 
Could they remember but last year. 

How you did them, they you delight. 
The sprouting leaves which saw you here. 
And call'd their fellows to the sight. 
Would, looking round for the same sight in vain. 
Creep back into their silent barks again.'* 

• The Mistress : Spring, 

79. So Pope, Past. 1, somewhat less slavishly than usual : 
" Celestial Venus haunts Idalia's groves ; 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves ; 

VOL. I. E 



60 ECLOGUE VH. V. 61-70. 

The vine to Bacchus, unto Venus fair 80 

The myrtle, unto Phoebus his own bay; 
[My] Phyllis doth the hazel-bushes love : 
While these shall Phyllis love, nor myrtle-tree, 
Nor Phoebus' bay the hazels shall surpass. 

THYRSIS. 

The ash-tree in the woods is passing fair, 

The pine in gardens, poplar by the floods, 

The silver fir upon the lofty mounts : 

But if thou oft;ener wouldst revisit me, 

O lovely Lycidas, the ash in woods, 

The pine in gardens, should give place to thee. 90 

MELIBCEUS. 

These I remember, and that all in vain 
Competed conquered Thyrsis. From that time 
Is Corydon the Corydon for us. 



If Windsor shades delight the matchless maid, 
Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windsor shade." 

lAne 93. It does not seem quite clear that ** Corydon for ever/' 
(which is, after all that has been written about it, the meaning of the 
last line in the Latin,) is exactly a judicious cheer. It may be a ques- 
tion whether it was he that had the best of the contest. 



Eclogue VIII. PHARMACEUTEIA. 

DAMON. ALPHESIBGEUS. 



The shepherds Damon and Alphesiboeus* song, 
At whom, unmindful of her pasturage, 
The heifer gazed in marvel as thej strove ; 
At whose lay wonder-stricken were the pards, 
And, changed in their career, the rivers paused ; — 
We Damon's and Alphesiboeus' song will chant. 
Whether for me you now o'erpass the rocks 
Of huge Timavus, or you coast the marge 
Of the Illyrian sea ; — ^lo I will that day 
E'er come, when it may be allowed to me 10 

To celebrate thy deeds ? Lo I will it come. 
That it may be allowed to me to bear 



lAne 5. Or : 

And the changed rivers did their ourrent stay. 

But I confess that the active use of requusco seems to me to rest on 
slender foundation. The passage from Ciris proves nothing ; and that 
from Propertius, iL 22, 25, littie more. However, there is one from the 
latter author much more to the point : ii. 34, 75 : ** Quamvis Ule suam 
lassus requievit avenam." Able authors take both views of the matter ; 
and this is certain, that no one can say that the word is not used ac- 
tively here, though such a use is extremely rare. 

The skill of Damon and Alphesiboeus is attributed to Thyrsis by 
Milton in his Comiu ; 

" Thyrsis ? whose artful strains have ofb delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigaL" 

See also note on Eclogue x. 19, and on JSn, L 574. 



52 ECLOGUE VHI. V. 9-27. 

Through the whole universe thy lays, alone 

Of Sophoclean buskin worthy ? 

My spring [of song], from thee, on thee shall end ; 

Receive the lays, commenced at thy behests, 

And suffer thou this ivy roimd thy brows 

To creep along among thy conquering bays. 

Night's chilly shade had scarce from heaven withdrawn. 
What time the dew, most pleasing to the flock, 20 

j]Lies] on the tender grass ; on rounded crook 
Of olive leaning, Damon thus began: 

DAMON. 

Arise thou, and, forestalling the boon day, 
Usher it in, O Lucifer ; beguiled 
By my betrothM Nisa's traitorous love. 
While I am plaining, and the gods, (though t 
Nought by their being witnesses have gained. 
Yet,) dying, at my latest hour address. 

Begin with me, my pipe, Maenalian strains. 
Maenalus both a tuneful wood and speaking pines 30 

Aye hath ; aye shepherds' loves he hears, and Pan, 
The first who did not brook inactive reeds. 

Begin with me, my pipe, Maenalian strains. 
To Mopsus is my Nisa given away ; 
What may we paramours not apprehend? 
Forthwith shall griffins be with horses yoked. 



Line 15. " Then ever, beauteoxis Contemplatioii, hail ! 
From thee began, auspicious maid, my song; 
With thee shall end." Warton, Pleasures of MelUnehol^i 

36. Such anomalies are graphically paralleled by Pope in the 8d 
Book of the Dunciad : 

" Thence a new world, to Nature's laws unknown. 
Breaks out reagent, with a heaven its own : 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs. 
And other planets circle oth^ sims. 



V. 27^5. ECLOGUE Vffl. 58 

And in the following age along with hounds 
Shall fearful fallow-deer come to their draughts. 
O Mopsus, thy fresh torches cut: for thee 
A bride is being escorted [home] : strew nuts, 40 

Bridegroom ; for thee doth Hesper (Eta quit. 
Begin with me, my pipe, Msenalian strains. 

mated to a worthy spouse I while you 
Look down on every wight, and while my pipe 
Is thy abhorrence, ay and my she-goats. 

And shaggy eyebrow, and my dangling beard, 
Nor deem you any god minds human things. 

Begin with me, my pipe, Msenalian strains. 
In our enclosures thee, a tiny maid, 

(I was your guide,) I with thy mother saw 50 

The dewy apples culling. Then the year 
Next from th' eleventh had admitted me ; 

1 just was able from the groimd to reach 

The brittle branches. When I looked, how I was lost ! 
How fell distraction carri^ me away ! 

Begin with me, my pipe, MsBnalian strains. 
Now know I what is Love: on flinty crags 
Him doth or Tmaros, or doth Rhodope, 
Or do tb« utmost Garamants, an imp 
Nop of our breed, nor of our blood, bring forth. 60 



The forests dance^ the rivers upward rise^ 
Whales sport in woods^ and dolphins in the skies." 

Liiu 45. I know of no way of literally rendering the third dum 
(v. 33) without an offensive weakness* 

6i. Similariy Marcus^ of the sight of Lucia^ in Addison's CatOf iil 1 : 
*' And yet, when I behold the charming maid, 
Tm ten times more undonjB." 

And Oowley : 

" I came, I saw, and was undone.*' 

Mistress : The Thraldom. 



54 ECLOGUE Vm. V. 46-61. 

Begin with me, my pipe, Msenalian strains. 
Fell Love hath taught a mother to distain 
Her hands all over with her children's blood: 
O mother, thou wert also barbarous I 
More barbarous was the mother, or that boy 
More impious ? More impious that boy; — 

mother, thou wert also barbarous ! 

Begin with me, my pipe, Msenalian strains. 
Let now e'en wolf unbidden fly the sheep ; 
Let golden apples churlish oaks produce ; 70 

Let with the daffodil the alder bloom ; 
Let fatty amber from their bark distil 
The tamarisks ; and screech-owls vie with swans ; 
Be Tityrus Orpheus, Orpheus in the woods, — 
Among the dolphins an Arion be. 

Begin with me, my pipe, Meenalian strains. 
Let all things e'en mid-sea become. Farewell, ye woods ; 

1 headlong from a skyish mountain-peak 
Upon the billows shall be borne adown: 

This latest present of a dying man . 80 

Take thou. Cease, pipe, now cease Msenalian strains. 



lAne 65. The unprejudiced reader^ who is not absurdly wedded to 
Virgilj as Dr. Trapp and others, can hardly help going along with Heyne 
in his caustic remarks on verses 49, 50. However, he seems too hasty in 
expunging them from the text. Why may not Virgil have written bad 
lines as well as any ot ler poet ? Milton, who was vastly his superior in 
genius, has written scores of them. No doubt the former is a most strik- 
ingly correct writer ; but his JEneid shows that he was not incapable of 
weaknesses. 

In the 49th verse, instead of the awkward supply of magis before 
improbus, may not puer imjorohtis ille be one phrase ? Vide Oeo, iii. 481, 
Hie improbus; ^ uEn, v. 397> Improbus iste. So that the translation 
would run: Fell Love taught, &c. You, mother, were barbarous as 
well as he (Love). Was the mother the more barbarous, or that wicked 
boy ? That wicked boy was (more barbarous) ; you, mother, were bar- 
barous too, (though he more so). 



V. 62-73. ECLOGUE vm. 66 

These Damon: what Alphesiboeus did reply, 
Pierians, sing: we all things cannot all. 

ALPHESIBCEUS. 

Bring water forth, and with a downy wreath 
Festoon these altars, and fat vervains burn, 
And the male frankincense ; that to derange 
My paramour^s sound mind with sorcerous rites 
I may essay: nought here, save spells, there lacks. 

Bring from the city home, my spells, my Daphnis bring. 
Spells e'en from heaven can imsphere the moon ; 90 

Circe by spells transshaped Ulysses' mates ; 
Th' cold snake in meadows is by charming burst 

Bring from the city home, my spells, my Daphnis bring. 
In the first place^ round thee these triple threads, 



Liiie 87. The power of magic is described with infinite beauty by 
Shakspeare in his Tempett, y. 1 : 

** Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves ; 
And ye, that on the sands with printless foot, 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him. 
When he comes back ; you demy-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms ; that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew ; by whose aid 
(Weak masters though ye be,) I have bedimm'd 
The noontide sun, call'd forth the mutinous winds. 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war ; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove's stout oak 
With his own bolt ; the strong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs pluck'd up 
The pine and cedar ; graves, at my command. 
Have wak'd their sleepers ; oped, and let them forth 
By my so potent art." 

89. Or: 

Bring home firom town, my spells, my Daphnis bring. 

91. There is a marked allusion to these magical rites in Spenser's 



56 ECLOGUE Vlir. V. 73-8». 

With tlireefold colour chequered, do I twine, 
And thrice this image round the altars lead: 
In an odd number deity delights. 

Bring from the city home, my spells, my Daphois bring. 
Tie thou, O Amaryllis, in three knots 
Three colours ; tie them, Amaryllis, now ; 100 

And say, " The chains of Venus do I tie." 

Bring from the city home, my speUs, my Daphnis bring. 
As doth this clay grow hard, and as this wax 
Discandies at the one and the same fire, — 
So Daphnis by our love. Strew salted meal, 
And with bitumen kindle crackHng bays. 
Me felon Daphnis bums, in Daphnis I this bay. 

Bring from the city home, my spells, my Daphnis bring. 
May such a passion Daphnis [seize], as when 
A heifer, spent in seeking the young bull * lie 

Through lawns and lofty groves, hard by a rill 
Of water on the verdant sedge sinks down, 
Distracted, nor remembers to give way 



account of Glauce's efforts in behalf of Britomart, though her object was 
the exact reverse of Virgil's witch, — '' to undoe her daughtei's love :" 
** Then, taking thrise three heares from off her head» 
Them trebly breaded in a threefold laoe. 
And round about the pots mouth bound tiie thread ; 
And, after having whispered a space 
Certein sad words witii hollow voice and baoe^ 
Shoe to the virgin sayd, thrise sayd she itt : 
' Come, daughter, come ; come, spit upon my &oe; 
Spitt thrise upon me^ thrise upon me spitt : 
Th' uneven nomber for this business is most fitt.'" 

F, q. iii. 2, 50. 
Line 97. So Dajne Partlett to Chantidew : Dryden^ Coek and Fox, 

187, 8 : 

" Take just three worms, nor under nor above, 
Because the gods unequal nimibers love.'* 
113, 14, This construction is imitated by Dryden, Annus Mir, 
St. 253 : 



V. 89»108. ECLOGUE VHI. 57 

To the late night:— him such a passion seize, 
Nor let his cure be a concern to me. 

Bring from the city home, my spells, my Daphnis bring. 
These garments whilom the arch-traitor left 
For me, dear pledges of himself, which I 
Now at the very entrance, earth, to you 
Consign ; these pledges Daphnis owe to me. 120 

Bring from the city home, my spells, my Daphnis bring. 
These herbs and poisons these, in Pontus culled. 
To me gave Moeris' self : full many grow 
In Pontus. Oft with these I have Moeris [seen] 
Become a wolf, and hide him in the woods ; 
Oft spirits summon from their lowest graves, 
And seeded crops elsewhither seen transport. 

Bring from the city home, my spells, my Daphnis bring. 
Bear th' ashes, Amaryllis, out of doors. 
And in a running brook and o'er thy head 130 

Throw them, nor do thou cast a look behiad. 
With these I Daphnis will assaU ; nought he 
Of deities, nought of my spells doth reck. 

Bring from the city home, my spells, my Daphnis bring. 
Behold I while I delay to bear them forth. 
The very ashes of their own accord 
Have on the altars seized with bickering flames. 
Auspicious may it prove 1 It something is 
For certain ; Hylax, too, at th' entrance barks. 
Do we believe it ? Or do they who love, uo 



" The days were all in this lost labour spent ; 
And when the weary king gave place to night," &c. 

LvM 139. This versioii of eerie is used by Milton in Comva : 

" For certain 
Either some like us night-foundered here." 



68 ECLOGUE vm. V. 108-109* 

Themselves unto themselves imagine dreams ? 

Spare, spells, now spare him ; Daphnis from the city comes. 



And by Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice, v. 1 : 

** For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road." 

Line 142, Or: 

^ Spare, spells, now spare him ; Daphnis comes from town. 



Eglogue iX, MCEEIS. 

LYCIDAS. MCERIS. 



LYCIDAS. 

Whither, O Moeris, do thy feet [bear] thee ? 
Is 't to the city, whither leads the way ? 

MCERIS. 

Lycidas, we have reached the day alive^ 
When a strange owner of our little farm, 

(Which ne'er we feared,) should tell us, " These are mine} 
Move off, old tenants."' Now o'erbome, in woe. 
Since chance is shifting all things, we to him 
(Bad luck with them I) are carrying these kids. 

LTCIDAS. 

1 sooth had surely heard, that where the hills 

Begin to slope them off, and sink their ridge, 10 

With gentle dip, as far as to the stream. 
And to the aged beech, now broken tops> 
All by his lays had thy Menalcas saved, 

MCERIS. 

Hadst heard ? Ay, it has been a rumour ; but 

Our lays as much avail, O Lycidas, 

Amid the arms of Mars, as do, say they, 

Chaonian doves whai th' eagle swcx)ps. But save 

A crow upon the left from hollow holm 

Had me forewarned somehow to nip i' the bud 



lAne 19. Or^ if this version seems a little too free, it m&y bo thus 
varied : 



60 ECLOGUE IX. V. 15-29. 

The quarrel, neither would this Moeris thine, 20 

Nor would Menalcas be alive himself. 

LTCIDAS, 

Alas ! occurs to any guilt so deep ? 

Alas I were consolations thine from us, 

Well nigh along with thee, Menalcas, reft ? . 

Who could the nymphets sing ? Who strew the ground 

With blooming plants, or mantle o'er the springs 

With emerald shade ? Or [who could sing] the lays, 

Which I caught up by stealth from thee of late, 

When thou to Amaryllis, our delight, 

Wouldst take thee: — " Tityrus, till I return, 30 

(Short is the journey,) feed thou my she-goats. 

And them to watering drive when they are fed, 

O Tityrus ; and, in % driving them, 

Of going in the way of the he-goat, — 

That fellow butteth with his horn, — beware." 

MCERIS. 

Nay rather those which, not yet finished off, 

To Varus did he sing: " Varus, thy name, 

Let but remain our Mantua to us, — 

Mantua, ah 1 a neighbour, too, too near 

Unfortunate Cremona, — as they chant 40 

The swans shall waft aloft imto the stars.** 



Had me forewarned by any means to quash. 
The fresh disputes, nor would, &c 

Lirt/e 41. Shakspeare thus alludes to the warUing of the. «Wf^ : 
'* Let music sound while he doth make his choice | 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music." Merchawt qf Vendee, iiL 2. 

And again, in King John, y. 7 : 

• ** 'Tis strange that death should sing. 

I am the cygnet to this pale £aint swan. 
Who chants a doleful hynm to his own death, 



y. 30-44. EGLOOUfi IX. 61 

LYCIDAS. 

So may thy swarms escape Cymean yews I 

So may, upon the cytisiis ftdl-fed, 

Thy kine swell out their teats I Begin, if aught 

Thou hast. Me also have a poet made 

Pieria's ladies ; I have verses too ; 

Me likewise do the shepherds call a bard: 

But not in them a weak believer L 

For [lays] I seem to warble, neither yet 

Of Varius nor of Cinna worthy, but 60 

To scream a goose among the tuneful swans. 

M(£RIS. 

That sooth I am about, and d^iently, 

Lycidas, with myself I turn it o'er, 

If I were able to remember it ; 

Neither is mean the sonnet : " Hither come, 

O Galatea ; for what sport lies in the waves ? 

Here spring all bright ; here, roimd the rills, 

The earth imbosoms her enamelled flowers ; 

The silver poplar here overhangs the grot, 

And limber vines pleach bowers. Hither come ; 60 

The frantic waves allow to lash the shores." 

LYCIDAS. 

What those, which I had heard thee when alone 



And from the oi'gaD-pipe of frailty nogs 
His soul and body to their lasting r^t." 

*' Thus on Maeander's flowery margin lies 
The expiring swan, and as he sings he dies." 

Pope, Bape of the Lock, c&nto v. 

(}arth, still more musically : 

" The tuneful swans on gliding rivers float. 
And warbling dirges die on every note." 

Dispentary, canto iv. 



62 ECLOGUE IX. V. 44-56. 

Warbling beneath the cloudless night ? The air 
I recollect, could I retain the words. 

MCERIS. 

" Why, Daphnis, on lihe ancient risings of the signs 

Upgaze ? Lo I Dionaean Caesar's star 

Hath issued forth ; the star, whereby corn-fields 

Might in their crops be joyful, and whereby 

The bunch might draw its hue on sunny hills. 

Graft, Daphnis, thy pear-trees ; posterity 70 

Shall cull thy firuits." All things age sweeps away, 

The memory too. I recollect that oft, a boy, 

The lingering suns I buried as I sang: 

So many songs are now forgot by me. 

Now very voice eke Moeris flies ; the wolves 

Have first seen Moeris, But, however, the^e 

Full oft to thee Menalcas will recite. 

LTCIDAS. 

By pleading pretexts our enjoyments thou 



Line 71. This idea is beautifully expressed by Dryden : 

" O'er whom Time gently shakes his wings of down. 
Till with his silent sickle they are mown." 

" The end crowns all ; 
And that old common arbitrator. Time, 
Will one day end it." Shakspeare, Troilus and Cressida, iv. 5. 

73, *' How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day. 
While summer suns roll unperceived away !" 

Pope, JSp, to Mr, Jervcu, 

A. Philips, somewhat differently from Virgil : 
" For many songs and tales of mirth had I 
To chase the loit'ring sun adowne the sky." Pctst. 1. 

76. To this notion Dryden alludes : Hind and Panther, 551, 2 : 

** The surly Wolf, with secret envy burst. 
Yet could not howl : the Hind had seen him fiitst." 



V. 56-67. ECLOGUE IX, 63 

Deferr'st for long. And now, all lulled for thee, 

The surface of the lake is stiU ; and, look I 80 

The breezy whisper's every breath has fallen. 

From this we have exactly half the way ; 

For the tpmb of Bianor 'gins to show. 

Here, where the swains are stripping the thick leaves, 

Here, Moeris, sing we ; here set down the kids : 

We nevertheless shall at the town arrive. 

Or, if we fear that night may gather rain 

Before, we may (,the road will irk us less,) 

Go singing still ; that singing we may go, 

I will discumber thee of this thy load. 90 

MCERIS. 

Cease more, O swain ; and that which presseth now 
Let us perform : the songs we better then, 
When he shall have arrived himself, shall sing. 



Line 79. Perhaps Moeris was influenced by the motive which 
swayed Portia : Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice^ iii. 2 : 

'' But 'tis to pieze the time. 
To eke it> and to draw it out in length." 

80. So* Pamell in his beautiful NighUpiece on BeaJQi : 
** The slumb'ring breeze forgets to breathe ; 
The lake is smooth and clear beneath." 

82. Medius seems not to be used by classical writers strictly in the 
sense of "half;" but I know not how to make decent English of the 
sense ** middle," without an objectionable paraphrase. 

88. Or, if tosdit be read with Wagner : " the journey irketh less." 



Eclogue X. GALLTTS. 



TfflS, my last effort, Arethiise, to me 

Allow: verses a few to Gallus minek, 

But wliich Lycoris may herself peruse, 

Are to be sung: who verses will deny 

To Gallus ? So along with thee, when thou 

Shalt imdemeath Sicilian surges glide, 

May bitter Doris not her billow blend: 

Begin ; sing we of Gallus' carking loves, 

While flat-nosed she-goats nibble tender shrubs. 

We sing not to the deaf : respeak the forests all. 10 

What lawns or what glades held you, Naiad maids. 
When with unworthy passion Gallus pined ? 
For neither imto you Parnassus' brows. 
For neither any of Pindus caused delay. 
Nor the Aonian Aganippe. Him 
Even the bays, e'en tamarisks bewept ; 
Him, as he lay beneath a lonely cliff. 



Line 2. See note on Oeo. iv. *l, 8. 
6. See note on jEji. iii. 978. 

11. There is a marked resemblance between tbis Eclogue and Wl- 
tac^^Lyddas; but how immeasurably the English has distanced the 
Latin poet, must be obvious to any one who can divest himself of pre- 
judice: 

"Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas ? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep. 
Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie. 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high,'' &c 



V. 14-30. ECLOGUE X* 65 

£'en pine-fraught Msenalus and Ljcseus' rocks, 

Ice-cold, bewept The sheep, too, stand around ; 

(They neither are ashamed of us ; nor thou 20 

Be of the flock ashamed, O heavenly bard; 

Yea, fair Adonis sheep by rivers fed ;) 

And came the shepherd ; plodding swineherds came ; 

Wet from the winter mast, Menalcas came. 

All ask, " Whence comes this passion imto thee ?'* 

Apollo came: " O Gallus, why dost rave ?" 

Quoth he : " Lycoris, thy solicitude. 

Another, both through snows and through dread camps. 

Hath followed." Came eke, with a rural pride 

Of head, Silvanus, blooming fennel-plants 30 

And giant lilies tossing to and &o. 

Pan came. Arcadians god ; whom we ourselves 

Beheld with berries of dwarf-elder bloody red, 

And with vermilion flushing. " Will there be 

Any bound ?" saith he : " Love recks not of the like. 

Neither by tears relentless Love, nor grass 

By rills, nor bees by cytisus are cloyed. 



Line 19. So Pope, Pott. 2 : 

" Soft as he moum'd the streams forgot to flow, 
The flocks around a dumb compassion show." 

" There was speech in their dumbness, language in their very ges- 
ture." — Shakspeare, Winter's Tale, v. 2. 

This whole account of Gallus brings to mind the melancholy youth 
in Gray's Elegj/ : 

** There at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His lisUess length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fimcies, would he rove ; 

Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love.** 

VOL. U F 



66 ECLOGUE X. V. 30-52. 

Nor by the leaf she-goats." But sad quoth he: 

** Yet ye will sing, O Arcads, to your mounts 

These strains ; in singing Arcads skilled alone. 40 

Oh I then how softly might my bones repose. 

Should your reed-pipe hereafter celebrate 

My loves I And would that I were one of you, 

And had been either keeper of your flock, 

Or vintager of your enripened bunch I 

Surely, had either Phyllis been my rage, 

Or had Amyntas, or whoever else, 

(What then, if swart Amyntas were ? Dark e'en 

Are violets, and martagons are dark ; — ) 

With me among the willows, underneath . 50 

The limber vine, they might recline ; her wreaths 

For me would Phyllis cull, Atoyntas sing. 

Here icy springs there be, here velvet meads, 

Lycoris, here the glade ; here I could be 

Wasted away with thee by very age. 

Now madding love in th' arms of callous Mars, 

Among mid weapons and confronted foes. 

Detains me : thou far from thy native land, 

(May it ne'er be my fortune to believe 

[A truth] so grievous I) dost the snows of Alps, 60 

Ah I heartless I and the chills of Khine, from me 

Apart, alone behold. Ah I may the chills 

Not DMSchief thee 1 Ah ! may the rugged ice 

Not gash thy tender foot-soles ! I will go, 

And the lays, which were framed in Chalcis' verse 

By me, on the Sicilian shepherd's reed 

m play. .'Tis fixed that I within the woods, 



Lines 67-70. So when tbo " gentle squire" had fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of Belphoebe: Faerie Queene, iv. 7, 88 : 

^' At last, when long he followd had in vaine, 



V. 52-54. ECLOGUE X. ^ 

Mid wild beasts' caverns liefer would endure, 

And carve my loves upon the tender trees ; — 

Grow they will, ye will grow, my loves. Meanwhile 70 



Yet found no ease of griefe nor hope of grace, 
Unto those woods he turned back againe. 
Full of sad anguish and in heavy case : 
And, finding there fit solitary place 
For wofiill wight, chose out a gloomy glade. 
Where hardly eye mote see bright heavens fitce 
For mossy trees, winch covered all with shade 
And sad melancholy ; there he his cabin made." 

When Prince Arthure discovers him, he finds that he had followed 
the example of Gallus, in making the trees the monuments of his af- 
fection : 

*' And eke by that he saw on every tree 
How he the name of one engraven had, 
Which likely was his liefest love to be." 

And so also Colin : Colin Clout, 632 : 

" Her name in every tree I will endosse. 
That, as the trees do grow, her name may grow.** 

We find Orlando doing the same m As You Like 7^, iii. 2 : 
*' Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love : 

And thou, tkrice crowned queen of night, survey 
With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere above. 

Thy huntress' name, that my fall life doth sway. 
Bosalind ! these trees shall be my books. 

And in their barks my thoughts I'U character; 
That every eye, which in this forest looks. 

Shall see thy virtue witness* d every where. 
Bun, run, Orlando ; carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she." 

Cowley makes such carvings fatal to the tree : 
** I cut my love into his gentle bark, 

And in three days, behold ! 'tis dead." 



tt 



Pardon, ye birds and nymphs, who loved this shade ; 

And pardon me, thou gentle tree ; 
I thought her name would thee have happy made. 

And blessed omens hoped from thee : 



,68 EGLOaUE X. V. 55-75. 

O'er Msenalus Til range with mingled njin][^8 ; 

Or hunt the hot wild boars ; no chills shaU bar 

My compassing with hoimds Parthenian glades. 

Meseems that now through rocks and ringing groves 

Fm roaming ; 'tis my joy from Parthian bow 

To shoot Cydonian arrows ; as if this 

Were a cure for my frenzy, or that god 

May learn to soflen at the ills of men. 

Now neither Hamadryads any more, 

Nor songs themselves charm us ; ye very woods 80 

Once more give way. Our woes cannot change him, 

Neither if we were both amid the frosts 

To quaff the Hebrus, and Lithonian snows 

Of watery winter were to undergo ; 

Nor if, when dying shrivels up the bark 

Upon the lofty elm, to drive about 

The -^Ethiopians' sheep 'neath Cancer's star. 

Love conquers all : let us too yield to Love." 

'TwiU be enough, Pierian maids divine. 
That these your bard hath chanted, while he sits, 90 

And with slight mallow weaves his little frail ; 
Ye these of greatest interest will make 
To Gallus: unto Gallus, love of whom 
As fast is growing on me every hour, 
As in the infant spring the alder green 
Uprears itself. Let us arise ; the shade 
Is baleM wont to prove to those who sing ; 



' Notes of my love, thrive here,* said. I, 'and grow ; 
And with ye let my love do so.' '* 

The Mittrets: the Tree. 

''Oh! mightlhere 
In solitude live savage ; in some glade 
Obscured, where highest woo^s, impenetralde 



V. 76-77. ECLOGUE X. 69 

Baleful the shade of jiiniper; to crops 

E'en harmM are the shades. Go home, fiill-fed, 

The star of eve is rising; go, she-goats. 100 



To star or sunliglit, spread their umbrage broad 

And brown as evening : cover me, ye pines, 

Ye cedars ; with innumerable boughs 

Hide me." Milton, Par, Lott, b. iz. 

Linet 93, 4. Cardinal Wolsey speaks similarly of his devotion to the 
king: Shakspeare, Hen, VIII, iii. 2: 

** My loyalty. 
Which ever has, and ever shall be growing, 
> Till death, that wmter, kill it." 

Line 98. Cowley says the same of the yew : 
" Beneath a bower for sorrow made, 
Th' uncomfortable shade 
Of the black yewfs unlucky green. 
Mixed with the mourning willow's careful grey." 

The ComjflainU 



THE GEORGICS. 



BOOK I. 

What may make merry corn-fields ; 'neath what star 
The earth to turn, Maecenas, and to elms 
To wed the vines, 'tis meet ; what be the charge 
Of beeves, what care in keeping of the flock ; 
How vast the management of thrifty bees ;- — 
Hence will I undertake to sing. O ye, 
All-brilliant cressets of the world, who lead 



Line 3. "Or they led the vine 

To wed her elm ; she, spoused, about him twines 

Her marriageable arms, and with him brings 

Her dower, the adopted clusters, to adorn 

His barren leaves/* Milton, Par, Lost, b. v. 

Shakspeare makes Titania say beautifully of the ivy : 
** Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms : 
Fairies, begone ; and be aU ways away. 
So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle, 
Gently entwist, — the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm." 

Midsummer Ntghfs Dream, iv. 1. 

" Everlasting hate 
The vine to ivy bears, nor less abhors 
The colewoi*t's rankness, but with amorous twine 
Clasps the tall elm." J. Philips, Cider, b. i. 



72 THE GEORGICS. V. 0-26. 

The year, as through the firmament it glides ; 

Liber and foodful Ceres, since the earth 

Hath through your gift Chaonian mast exchanged 10 

For the rich ear, and Acheloan draughts 

CJommingled with the clusters [newly] foimd'; 

And ye, of rural folk the favouring gods, 

O Faims, advance in time your foot, both Fauns 

And Dryad maidens : ['tis] your gifts I sing. 

And thou, O Neptune, unto whom the ground. 

Struck by thy mighty mace, unbosomed first 

The neighing steed ; and, tenant of the lawns. 

Through whom three himdred snowy bullocks browse 

Ceos* luxuriant brakes ; e'en thou, O Pan, 20 

Leaving thy native forest and Lyc»us' glades, 

Guardian of sheep, if thy own Mssnalus 

Is of concern to thee, be kindly here, 

O thou of Tegea ; Minerva too. 

Creatress of the olive ; and O youth, 

The indicator of the crooked plough ; 

And thou, Silvanus, from its root uptom, 

A tender cypress bearing ; and ye gods 

And goddesses, all, whose delight it be 

The tilths to guard, both ye who th' infant fruits 30 

From no seed [earthed] do foster, and ye who 

Upon the planted crops the plenteous shower 

From heaven send adown ; and thou in chief,. 

Whom what assemblages of gods are soon 

To have, is doubtful : whether you may list 

To visit cities, Caesar, or [to take] 

The charge of lands, and thee the vasty globe 



Line 16. See the fabled dispute between Neptune and Minerva, 
treated by Spenser in bis beautiful poem, Muiopotmos, 
^ 25. Inventrix, creatress ; so repertoTf creator : jEn, zii 829. 
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The source of produce, and of weather lord 

Receive, environing thy brows 

With thy maternal myrtle ; or you come 40 

A deity of ocean measureless, 

And mariners thy godhead may alone 

Adore, remotest Thule be thy serf, 

And thee may Tethys purchase for herself 

A son-in-law with all her waves ; or whether thou 

Annex thyself imto the laggard months 

A new [-bom] constellation, where a space 

Between Erigone and the next coming Claws 

Is oped ; e'en now for thee draws in his arms 

The fiery Scorpion, and he hath resigned 50 

A more than Mr proportion of the sky : 

Whate'er you'll be, (for neither Tartarus 

May thee expect its monarch, nor to thee 

May come so dread a lust of masterdom ; 

Though the Elysian fields may Greece admire, 

Nor the recovered Proserpine may reck 

To attend her mother ;) deign an easy course, 

And .patronise my venturous attempts, 

And pitying with me the rural folk 

Who be tmknowing of the way, advance 60 

[On thy career,] and do thou even now 

Custom thyself to be invoked by vows. 

In early spring, when th' icy moisture thaws 
On the hoar mountains, and the crumbling clod 
Unbinds iteelf before the western breeze. 
Let now at once the bull begin for me 
Beneath the deeply-sunken plough to groan, 
And, jfiretted by the fiirrow, to wax bright 
The share. That cereal soil at last replies 
To the entreaties of the grasping swain, 70 

Which twice has summer, twice has winter felt ; 
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Its boundless harvests have his gamers burst. 

And ere that we a plain [to ns] unknown 

With iron cleave^ let it be our concern 

To gain a previous knowledge of the winds, 

And changeful habit of the atmosphere ; 

And both the modes of tilth and characters, 

Indigenous to the localities ; 

And what each district may produce, and what 

May each refuse. Here crops of com, there grapes 80 

Grow more successfully ; the fruits of trees 

Elsewhere ; and grasses wax, imbidden, green. 

Dost thou not see how Tmolus doth export 

Its saffron perfumes, India ivory. 

The womariish Sabseans frankincense. 

Their own ; but the stript Chalybes their steel, 

And Pontus castor rank, Epirus palms 

Of mares at Elis. From the very first 

These laws and ceaseless terms on certain spots 

Nature imposed, what time Deucalion first 90 

Cast stones on the unpeopled world, whence sprang 

Mankind, a flinty race. Come then, the soil 

Of earth that's imctuous in the year's first months 

Let straight upturn stout bullocks, and the clods 

[While] lying let the dusty summer bake 

With its full Sims : but if the ground should be 

Not fruitful, at Arcturus' rising e'en 

With a light furrow it wiU be enough 

To hang it up : in that case, lest the weeds 

Prove harmful to the blithesome crops ; in this, loo 

Lest the scant moisture quit the barren sand. 

Each second year will you, the same, allow 
Your fallow lands that have been reaped to rest, 
And the didl plain to harden by repose ; 
Or there, upon the season being changed, 
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YouTl SOW the golden spelt, whence you shall first 

Have raised the merry pulse with rattling pod, 

Or tiny seeds of vetch, and brittle haulm 

Of bitter lupin, and [its] rustling grove. 

For bums the field a flax-crop, bums it one of oats, 110 

Bum it, in Lethe's slumber poppies steeped ; 

But still in every second year the toil 

Is easy: only be you not ashamed 

To glut the sapless mould with battening dung. 

Nor over your exhausted fields to toss 

Ashes unclean. Thus, too, by change of crops 

Bepose the tilths ; nor meanwhile no return 

Comes from the land unploughed. It oftentimes 

Hath eke bestead to fire the barren fields. 

And bum light stubble in the crackling flames : 120 

Whether it be that thence [some] hidden powers 

And fattening sustenance the lands embrace ; 

Or that from them their every fault through fire 

Is melted out, and hurtfiil damp sweats ofl* ; 

Or that that heat more ways and darksome pores ' 

Unbinds, whereby to th' infant blades the sap 

May come ; or rather hardens and contracts 

The gaping channels, lest the filmy rains, 

Or too fierce power of the raging sun. 

Or piercing cold of Boreas sear them up. . 130 

Much too does he, who breaks the lazy clods 

With harrows, and the ozier hurdles drags. 

Bestead his tilths ; nor him in vain regards 

The golden Ceres from the lofty heaven ; 



LtTU 117. The 'construction in verse 83 is imitated by Milton in se* 
▼eral places : e.g. Par, Lost, b. i. : 

" Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were." ^ 



I 
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And he who with his plough transversely turned 
Agam breaks through the ridges, which he rears 
When first the plam is broken up, and works 
Ofttimes his ground, and lords it o^er his tilths. 

For moisty summers and for winters fair 
Pray ye, O husbandmen ; through wintry dust 140 

The spelt is blithest, blithesome is the field ; 
Mysia doth vaunt her in no tilth so much 
[As in such clime,] and e^en Gurgarian heights 
In wonderment at their own harvests gaze. 
What shall I say of him, who, when the seed is cast, 
In close engagement presseth on his tilths. 
And batters dovm the lumps of no rich soil ? 
Then on the planted groimds brings o'er a flood 
And following rills, and when the sear^ field. 
With herbage perishing, is burning up, 150 

Lo ! from the hilly channel's brow the stream 
He lures ? It, tumbling o'er the polished stones, 
Wakes a hoarse brawl, and with its gushes cools 
The parching fields. What [shall I say of him]. 
Who, lest the stalk may lodge through weight of ears, 
The corn's proud growth, while in the tender blade, 
Feeds down, as soon as e'er his j^nted crops 
The furrows even make ? And [what of him], 
Who drains the gathered moisture of the swamp 



Liw 143. Without the supply of some such words as these, this 
passage would be utterly obscure. 

151. Gray thus finely describes the flow of Music from Helicon : 
" Now the rich stream of Music winds along. 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 

Thro' verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign, 

Now rolling down the steep amain. 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour ; 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar." P, of Poesy, 
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44 



Down into spongy sand ? Especially 160 

If in th* unsettled months in overflow 

A streamlet bursteth forth, and far and wide 

Seizeth on all things with a crust of mud, 

Whence with warm moisture steam the hollow dykes. 

Nor still, when travails both of men and beeves 
In turning up the earth have these essayed. 
Nought do the graceless goose, and Strymon*s cranes, 



LiTie 163. Or : beplastered mud. 

165. See note on 1. 117, where an example is quoted of Milton's 
imitation of such constructions as those in verses 118-120. 

167. Improhtu has a variety of meanings, whether applied to per- 
sons, qualities, or things ; all of which arise from the radical significa" 
tion of " improper," and hence " immoderate/' In the present instance, 
the great mass of commentators refer the expression more to the phy- 
sical desires of the goose than to his (, poetically,) moral turpitude : that 
is, the goose was rather a glutton than a rogue. Now the fact is, that 
he was both, — and a mischievous bird besides ; an exact parallel to his 
brother in crime, the anguis, in the third Book. The following remarks 
may serve as a help to ascertain its sense in the present case. 

The word in question is employed sixteen times by Virgil ; and after 
a careful analysis of its signification in thei^ different instances, which 
it would be too long to detail, these conclusions would seem to result : 

It is applied eleven times to persons, and five times to qualities or 
things. 

Of the eleven times used of persons, in seven cases it is used in the 
strongest sense, implying moral guilt. Twice it is doubtful, leaving the 
application to anter and anguis to be determined. 

Of the five occasions on which it is used in connection with qualities 
or things, thrice it bears a bad, and twice a harmless, sense. 

Upon the whole, then, considering the immense mischief perpetrated 
by the wild goose, joined to his extraordinary appetite ; (for he eats 
hugely, and tramples and scalds what he does not eat ;) considering also 
the plain predominance of the bad sense in Virgil, I prefer ''graceless'' 
to any other word, — ^unless, perhaps, the excellent term employed by 
Dr. Kennedy, "felon." 

If the more usual view be t%ken, " glutton" is an efifectlve rendering ; 
which word is surely an adjective, though Johnson and Webster do not 
recognise it as such. Bichai'dson differs from them, as well he may ; 
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And succory with bitter fibres, hurt, 

Or doth the shade do harm. The Sire himself 

Hath willed that easy should not be the way 170 

Of tillage, and first roused the lands by skill, 

Whetting by cares the wits of human kind : 

Neither did he allow his realms to rust 

In heavy lethargy. Ere Jove no swains 

Subdued the fields ; nor even to mark out, 

Or parcel off the champaign by a bourn. 

Was lawful : for the common stock they sought, 

And of her own accord the earth all things 

More freely, at demand of none, produced. 

He baleful venom to the direful snakes 180 

Imparted, and commanded wolves to pro-y^l, 

And ocean to be stirred ; and honies shook 

Down from the leaves, and he sequestered fire, 

And every where, in rills careering, wines 

He stayed ; that practice by employing thought 

Might divers crafts hammer out by degrees. 

And in the furrows seek the blade of com ; 

That from the veins of flint it might strike out 

The hidden fire. Then did the rivers first 

The hollowed alders feel ; the seaman then 190 

Numbers and names invented for the stars. 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and Lycaon's sheeny bear. 

In nooses then wild animals to trap. 

And with bird-lime to dupe them was it found. 

And to encompass mighty glades with hounds : 



for it is too constantly joined by the poets*to nonns substantive to admit 
of " apposition :" e. g. Spenser, Muiopotmos, 179, " glutton sense ;" 
Shakspeare, 2 Hen. IV. i. 3, "glutton bosom;" and again, "glutton 
eye;" Dryden, Hel. Lai, 33, "glutton souls;" Hind and P, 2275, 
" glutton kii^d ;" &c. 
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And one no^r lashes with his casting-net 

The spacious river, searching for its depths, 

And through the main another trails his dripping lines. 

SteeFs hardness then, and blade of grating saw ; 

For the first men with wedges used to cleave 200 

The splitting wood ; then divers crafts came in ; 

Unsparing travail triumphed over all. 

And want, that goadeth in distressful state. 

'Twas Ceres first with iron trained mankind 

To turn the earth, what time now did the mast 

And arbutes of the holy forest fail, 

And sustenance Dodona ['s grove] deny. 

Soon, too, was suffering unto com annexed. 



Line 197. With the groat weight of commentators, I make alia 
refer to amnem. Notwithstanding Forhiger's steadiness, and Wagner's 
change of mind, does there seem to be sufficient warrant for the awk- 
wardness which their view involves ? Does it not impose an un&ir duty 
upon the conjunction que t 

208. This primitive condition of the earth, prior to culture, is realised 
by the loss of Peace f which miserable state of things is feelingly described 
by the Duke of Burgundy in KiTig Henry F, v. 2 : 

" Alas ! she hath from France too long been chas'd. 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility. 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 

Unpruned dies ; her hedges even-pleached. 

Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair. 

Put forth disorder' d twigs ; her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon ; while that the coulter rusts. 

That should deracinate such savagery ; 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 

The freckled cowslip, bumet, and green clover. 

Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
•. Conceives by idleness ; and nothing teems. 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs. 

Losing both beauty and utility." Soe note on 1. 6S4. 
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That scatbfiil rust should prej upon its stalks, 

And lazy thistle bristle in the fields : 210 

Perish the crops ; succeeds a prickly wood, 

And burrs and caltrops ; and 'mid brightsome tilths 

The luckless darnel and the barren oats 

Bear rule. Wherefore, unless with ceaseless hoes 

Thou both shalt worry weed, and with a din 

Affray the birds, and check with pruning-hook 

Th' umbrageous coimtry's shade, and in thy prayers 

Have called the shower : — alas ! in vain you'll view 

Another's plenteous store, and in the woods 

Assuage thy hunger by the shaken oak. 220 

Eke is there to be told what implements 
There be for hardy swains, without which crops 
Nor could be sown, nor spring : the share in chief, 
And heavy timber of the bended plough. 
And waggons of the Eleusinian dame 
That lazy troU, the sledges too, and drags. 
And harrows of an overtasking weight ; 
Moreover, Celeus' furniture, twig-wrought 
And mean, and hurdles of the arbutus, 
And mystic fan of Bacchus. All which things, 230 

Long previously forecast, [in] thoughtful [mood] 
You should in store lay by [you], if doth thee 
The heavenly country's worthy fame await. 
First, in the forests, bowed with mighty heft. 
An elm into a plough-tail is reduced, 
And of a crooked plough the shape receives. 
To this a pole, projected from the base 
Unto eight feet, a pair of moulding boards, 
Share-beams with double back, are fitted on. 
Also a linden light is for the yoke 240 

Cut down beforehand, and a lofty beech, 



Y, 174-188, BOOK I. 81 

To veer the bottom of the carriage ; and the smoke ' 
Bansacks the timbers huog above the hearths. 

I many a rule of them of yore to thee 
Am able to repeat, imless you shrink, 
And slender interests it irks to learn. 
The floor, among the chief, with roller huge 
Must levelled be, and kneaded with the hand, 
And bound together with the tough white clay, 
Lest weeds work up, or it, overcome by dust, 250 

May chink, and divers plagues make [thee] their sport' 
Oft has the tiny mouse beneath the ground 
Both placed her homestead and her gamers built ; 
Or, of their eyes bereft, the moles have delved 
Their chambers ; and, in hollows foimd, the toad, 
And vermin, which, full many, breeds the earth ; 
And a huge heap of com the weevil wastes. 
And emmet, apprehending helpless eld. 

Mark, too, when shall the almond in the woods 
Throw itself into rich array of bloom, 260 

And arch its fragrant boughs ; if th' embryoes 



Line 2i2. So far as I know, every editor reads cumis instead of 
curstu, which is substituted by "Wagner and Forbiger, though, as it 
would seem, witif small manuscript authority. The difficulty in the 
conmion text to them was this : 1st, that currus implies wheels, and 
that no Roman plough had such an appendage ; and 2d, that it must 
be capable of carrying somebody, which the plough was not. To the 
first objection the reply is, that their authority, Schulz, was mistaken 
in saying that no Roman plough had wheels, as an antique has been 
discovered which represents one with them. To the second, that a 
machine drawn by brutes, and guided by a human being, may, in poetic 
language, fairly claim the name ; a consideration which is strengthened 
by a remark of Holdsworth, that the stiva was actually a foot-board, on 
which the ploughman stood. 

243. I do not venture to render /ocis by " flues" or " chimneys," as 
it is a disputed point whether the Romans had any special aperture for 
the escape of smoke. 

VOL. L G 
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AboTind, in equal sort will com ensue, 
And mighty threshing come with mighty heat: 
But if through rampancy of leafage shade exceeds, 
In vain stalks rank in chaff thy floor will bruise. 

Their seeds I've seen, sooth, many when they sow 
Drugging, and first in natron steeping them. 
And in black olive-lees, that there might be 
A larger produce in the guileftd pods. 
And though they, quickened o'er a scanty fire, 270 

Were moistened, I have seen them, — gathered long. 
And tested with much travail, — ^ne'ertheless 
Deteriorate, save th' industry of man 
Yearly each biggest with the hand should cull: 
So aU things by the fates haste to the worse, 
And, gliding gradually, are re-carried back ; 



Line 265. " The careful ploughman doubting stands^ 
Lest on the threshing-floor his hopeless sheaves 
Prove chaff." Milton, P. L. iv. 

271. I cannot bring myself to agree with the view which puts a 
period after maderent, instead of esset. This arrangement displaces 
qiLamvis from its natural relation to tamen, in order to set it in a weak 
connection with exiguo ; it assigns to maderent a meaning which it is 
doubtful that it ever bore ; and gives an abruptness to the commence- 
ment of a new sentence, which is thus made to begin at vidi. The ob- 
jections to the opposite view are not fatal, and do not seem to be strong. 
However, if the more modem interpretation be preferred, the transla- 
tion will run thus : 

that there might be 
A larger produce in the guileful pods. 
And they might o'er a fire, however small. 
Be softened quick. I've seen those gathered long, &c. 

275. So thought Thenot in Spenser's Sk Cal. Feb. 12 : 
" Must not the worlde wende in his common course 
From good to bad, and from bad to worse. 
From worst unto that is worst of all, 
And then retume to his former fall V 



V. 201-223. BOOK I. 83 

Not otherwise than he who scarce his skiff 

Against th' opposing flood with oars impels, 

If he his arms hath haplj slacked, and it 

Adown the headlong tide the current sweeps. 280 

Moreover, so are to be watched by us 
Arcturus' stars, the days, too, of the Kids, 
And sheeny Dragon, as by those by whom. 
Borne to their native land o'er gusty seas, 
Pontus and oyster-full Abydos* straits 
Are tempted. When the Balance shall have made 
The hours of day and sleep of equal length. 
And evenly to light and shades doth now 
Dispart the globe ; work ye, O swains, your bulls. 
Sow barleys in the fields till near last shower 290 

Of the impracticable shortest day. 
Moreover also [then] ^ crop of flax 
And Ceres' poppy 'tis the time in earth 
To cover, and at once to ply the ploughs ; 
While, dry the groimd, you may, while hang the cloudSv 
In spring for beans the sowing ; then thee too, 
O Medic [plant], the furrows crimp receive. 
And for the millet comes the yearly care. 
When bright with gilded horns the Bull imlocks 
The year, and yielding to his hostile star 300 

The Dog doth set. But if you'll ear the soil 
For wheaten harvest and the sturdy spelt, 
And hotly follow bearded grain alone. 
First let to thee at mom th' Atlantides 
Be hid, and Gnosian star of blazing Crown 
Withdraw, ere to the fturows you consign 



Line 279. A tque certainly does sometimes mean " immediately, " but 
not in classical times. A good sense can be obtained by the ordinary 
use, and therefore it is to be prefeiTed. 
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Their duefiil seeds, and ere you haste to trust 

The promise of the year to unwilling earth. 

Many ere Maia^s setting have commenced ; 

But these the looked-for crop with empty ears SIO 

Hath mocked. But if you both the vetch will sow 

And the cheap kidney-bean, nor scorn the care 

Of the Pelusian lentil, no dim signs 

Setting Bootes will to thee afford: 

Begin, and to 'mid frosts thy sowing eke. 

To this end, meted out in portions fixed. 

The sphere through the stars of the world in twelves 

The golden sim doth guide. Five zones span heaven: 

Of the which one is by the flashing sim 

Aye crimsoning, and scorched aye by its fire ; 820 

Round which the outermost upon the right 

And on the left are stretched, with azure ice 

Congealed and murky showers. Between these 

And the mid [zone] to suffering mortals twain 

Are by the favour of the gods vouchsafed: 

A passage, too, is cut between them both, 

Through which aslant the cycle of the signs 

Might wheel itself. The world, just as it towers 

Aloft to Scythia and Rhipsean heights. 

Is simk depressed to Libya's southern gales. 330 

This pole to us is ever reared on high ; — 

But that beneath our feet the pitchy Styx 

Beholdeth, and the Manes deep, deep down. 

The vasty Dragon here with coiling fold 



Line 307. ** With conscious certainty the swain 

Gives to the ground his trusted grain, 
"With eager hope the reddening harvest eyes 

And claims the ripe autumnal gold, 
The meed of toil, of industry the prize.' 

T. Warton, Ode xvi. 
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Stealeth away, in fashion of a flood, 

Around, and midst of the two Bears, the Bears, 

In ocean's surface fearing to be dipt. 

There, as they tell, or hushes dead of night. 

And aye is thickened by a pall of murk 

The darkness ; or returns from us the Dawn, 84U 

And takes them back the day : and when on us 

First ^th Ms panting steeds tke rising Sun 

Hath breathed, there her late cressets lighteth up 

The purpling Vesper. Hence can we foreleam 

The weather in th' imcertain sky, hence both 

The day of harvest and the sowing-time ; 

And when the faithless sea with oars to force 

» 

*Tis fitting ; when to launch the furnished ships ; 
Or pine in season in the woods to fell. 

Nor [is it] without purpose [that] we watch 850 

The settings and the rismgs of the signs. 
And, equal with its seasons four distinct, the year. 
If the cold shower e'er confines the swain. 
Things many, which would have to be anon 
Precipitated in a cloudless sky, 



Line 338. Tempestivus means " timeful,'* *' timely/' " timous ;" 
that is, "in the proper time/' with a tendency to the signification of 
"earlier than need be." So intempestivus, intempeHus, means "un- 
timeful," "imtimely," "timeless/' with a tendency to the signification of 
" earlier than ought to be." Now it is plain, that intempesta here must 
have an import different fi*om those borne by the last three terms. It 
would seem, then, that it takes its force from the primitive meaning of 
' * unbroken into periods." The night is practically unbroken into periods, 
when people cease to work, and retire to rest: thus, tTUempesta nox 
comes to signify " dead of night." Further, if they lie awake, or have 
to keep watch during the hours of darkness, these seem so long, that it 
ia as if there were no periods, no end: hence the idea of "dreary." 
JSither of these terms would appear to satisfy the expression. 

355. Though ordinarily there seems to be little or no difference 
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To forward opportunity is given : 

The ploughman forges to a point the churlish fang 

Of his blunt share ; scoops troughs from out the tree ; 

Or on his cattle hath enstamped the brand, 

Or tallies on his heaps. Some sharpen stakes 360 

And forks with double prong, and they prepare 

Amerian fastenings for the limber vine. 

Now let the ready frail of bramble twig 

Be plight ; now parch the grains upon the fire, 

And bray them in the quern. Since even too 



between maturare and properare, yet here they stand in obvious oppo- 
sition. The usual mode of giving expression to the contrast does not 
seem quite satisfactory. According to this, maturare is made to signify 
"to do in proper time/' which is scarcely correct/ and to me appears 
weak. Maturut means "ripe," ''in a state of perfect fitness for use;" 
maturOf in its active sense, " to bring into or towards that condition ;" 
hence to " get on with," to " forward ;'* hence to " hasten." Either of 
these latter words, indeed, might stand in the translation, as " hasten'^ 
is in plain contrast to ** precipitate," which implies excess of haste, and 
therefore imperfection in what is hurried, or at least the danger of it. 
The true view of the passage I conceive to be this : Heavy rain confines 
the farmer in-doors, which thus presents him with an opportunity of 
getting on with things which, if he were idle now, he would have to 
precipitate hereafter, to the general prejudice of business. This pre- 
serves to viaturare its natural force ; whereas the introduction of the 
element of " proper time*' would seem needlessly to encumber the 
sense, besides being scarcely sanctioned by the word. It would look as 
if rain alone enjoyed the prerogative of giving the swain opportunity of 
in-door work ; whereas the time of rain is only accidentally the "proper 
time." If there were no rain, he would have to do the work in fine 
wither; for do it he must at some period or other, be it wet orxlry. 

However, if maturare must signify " to do in proper time," as well 
as to " bring to proper state," and this objection be overruled, which I 
put forward with diffidence, as all the translators, I believe, are against 
me, then the version must be : 

[Occasion] is supplied to do betimes. 

Line 365. If " quern" be thought a little too free a version of saxo, 
a dull substitute is easily found, without damage to the rhythm. 
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On holy days to practise some employ 

The law divine and hmnan laws allow: 

To draw off runnels hath no reverence 

Forbid, before the com to stretch a fence, 

Ambush to plan for birds, fire thorns, and plunge 370 

The flock of bleaters in the healthful stream. 

Oft does the driver of the plodding ass 

Its sides with oil or with cheap apples lade, 

And, coming back, a dented stone, or lump 

Of jetty pitch, brings from the city home. 

The moon herself has granted different days 
In different rank, auspicious to your works. 
The fifth avoid : wan Orcus on this day 
And the Eiunenides were bom ; then Earth 
With cursed birth both Casus and lapetus 380 



LineZ*J^ "A wicked day, and not a holy day: .... 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week ; 
This day of shame, oppression, perjury : 
Or, if it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray that their burdens may not &11 this day. 
Lest that their hopes prodigiously be cross' d : 
But on this day let seamen fear no wreck ; 
No bargains break that are not this day made : 
This day, all things begun come to ill end ; 
Yea, fEuth itself to hollow falsehood change." 

Shakspeare, King John, iii. 1. 

380. To quote Milton on the subject of the evil angels would be trite, 
as his sublime descriptions are familiar every where ; but his great pre- 
decessor says finely : 

Th' Almighty, seeing their so bold assay. 
Kindled the flame of His consuming yre, 
And with His onely breath them blew a^ay 
From heavens hight, to which they did aspyre^ 
To deepest hell and lake of damned fyre. 
Where they in darknesse and dread horror dwell. 
Hating the happie light from which they fell." 

Spenser, ffi/mne of Heavenly Love, 85. 



*t 
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Beteems, and fell TyphoBUS, and the brotherliood, 

Banded by oath to tear the heaven down. 

Thrice they essayed oA Pelion to plant 

Ossa, ay and on Ossa to uproll 

Leaf-fraught Ol3rmpus ; thrice the Sire in ruins laid 

The up-piled mountains with his flash. The seventh 

After the tenth is lucky both to plant 

The vine, and captured oxen to break in, 

And to attach the leashes to the warp ; 

The ninfli for flight is better, foe to thefts. 390 

Moreover, many things in chilly night 

Have answered better, or what time the lands 

At th' infant sun doth Lucifer bedew. 

By night light stubbles are the better mown ; 

By night the parching meads ; fails not the nights 

The clammy moisture. And one wight keeps watch 

By the late blazes of a wintry light, 

And with sharp steel his torches points: meanwhile, 

Her tedious travail cheering with a song. 

His wife with shrilly shuttle threads the warp ; 400 

Or else the liquor of the nectared must 

Simmers away through Vulcan, or with leaves 

Skims off the billow of the quivering pot. 

But ruddy Ceres is cut down 'mid heat, 
And amid heat the floor the parched grains 
Doth bruise. Unmantled plough, immantled sow; 
Winter is easeful for the husbandman. 
In [winter's] chills their stores the farmers chief 
Enjoy, and jovial they among themselves 
Eeciprocal carousals majse their care. 410 

Lures jolly winter, and their cares dispels: | 
As when at last the heavy-freighted ships 
Have touched the haven, and upon their stems 
The gleeful mariners have chaplets placed. 



y. 306^12. BOOK I. 69 

But nevertheless both oaken mast 'tis then 

The time to cull, and berries of the bay, 

And olive, and the blood-red myrtle-fhiit ; 

Then to set gins for cranes and toils for harts, 

And long-eared hares to follow ; then for him, . 

The hempen thongs of Balearic sling 420 

Who whirls, to pierce the fallow-deer, when snow 

lies deep, when floods are shouldering on the ice. 

What shall I say of autumn's storms and stars V 
And, what time now both shorter is the day, ^ 

And milder is the summer, what should be 



Line 419. 

" Yet if for silvan sports thy bosom glow, 
Let thy fleet greyhound urge his flying foe. ... 
He snaps deceitful air with empty jaws, 
The subtle hare darts swift beneath his paws : 
She flies, he stretches : now with nimble boimd 
Eager he presses on, but overshoots the groimd : 
She turns, he winds, and soon regains the way. 
Then tears with gory mouth the screaming prey." 

Gay, Mural Sports, ii. 289. 

" Sad on yon little eminence she sits ; 
Intent she listens with one ear erect. 
Pondering, and doubtful what new course to take. 
And how to escape the fierce bloodthirsty crew 
That still urge on, and still in volleys loud 
Insult her woes, and mock her sore distress. 
As now in louder peals tiie loaded winds 
Bring on the gaj^ering storm, her fears prevail ; 
And o'er the plain, and o'er the mountain's ridge. 
Away she flies ; nor ships with wind and tide. 

And all their canvas wings, scud half so fast 

From brake to brake she flies, and visits all 

Her well-known haunts, where once she ranged secure. 

With love and plenty bless'd. . . . Till round enclosed 

By all the greedy pack, with in&nt screams « 

She yields her breath, and there reluctant dies." 

Somerville, The Chaee, b. ii. 
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Objects of watchftdiiess with swains ? Or when 

Down falls spring rife in showers, now when hath 

The bearded harvest bristled on the fields, 

And when the milky grains on the green stem 

Are swelling ? Oft have I, when on his golden tilths 430 

The farmer would the sickler bring, and now 

Would reap his barleys with their brittle stalk, 

The tourneys of the winds all hurtling seen. 



Line 433. There is a fine description of a storm by Milton, P. R. iv. : 

" And either tropic now 
'Gan thunder, and both ends of heaven ; the clouds. 
From many a horrid rift, abortive pour'd 
Fierce rain with lightning mix'd, water with fire 
In ruin reconciled : nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rush'd abroad 
iVom the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vex'd wilderness, whose tallest pines. 
Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks 
Bow'd their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts. 
Or torn up sheer." 

Thomson also {Aviumn, 311-343) finely imitates this and other of 
Virgil's descriptions of storms. He has many other successful passages 
on the like subject : see Summer, 1103-1168. See also note on ^n. i. 
244. 

" Defeating oft the labours of the year. 

The sultry South collects a potent blast : 

At first the groves are scarcely seen to stir 

Their trembling tops, and a still murmur runs 

Along the soft-inclining fields of com ; 

But as the aerial tempest fuller swells. 

And in one mighty stream, invisible. 

Immense, the whole excited atmosphere 

Impetuous rushes o'er the soimding world ; 

Strain'd to the root, the stooping forest pours 

,A rustling shower of yet untimely leaves ; 

High-beat, the circling mountains eddy in. 

From tiie bare wild, the dissipated storm. 

And send it in a torrent down the vale. 

Exposed and naked to its utmost rage. 



V. 319-332. BOOK I. 91 

WMch far and wide the burderied standing com, 

From lowest roots aloft efforced, would wrench ; 

So with black whirlwind winter would sweep off 

Both the light stalk and flying stubbles. Oft 

Eke doth a boundless host of waters swoop 

From heaven, and concentrate a fell squall 

With murky showers clouds mustered from on high ; 440 

The lofty firmament comes dashing down, 

And with prodigious rain blithe crops, and toils 

Of oxen washes off. The dykes are brimmed. 

And swell the hollow rivers with a din. 

And boils with panting friths the ocean-plain. 

The Sire' himself amid a night of clouds 

"With gleaming right hand wields his levin-bolts : 

At which his movement vasty earth doth quake. 

Wild beasts have fled away, and hearts of men 

Throughout the nations crouching fear hath sunk. 450 

*H.e with his blazing bolt or Athos fells. 



Through all the sea of harvest rollmg round. 
The billowy plam floats wide ; nor can evade. 
Though pliant to the blast, its seizing force ; 
Or whirl'd in air, or into vacant chaff 
Shook waste. And sometimes, too, a burst of rain. 
Swept from the black horizon, broad, descends 
In one continuous flood. Still overhead 
The mingling tempest weaves its gloom, and still 
The deluge deepens, till the fields around 
Lie sunk and flatted in the sordid wave. 
Sudden the ditches swell, the meadows swim : 
Bed, from the hills, innumerable streams 
Tumultuous roar, and high above its banks 
The river lift ; before whose'rushing tide 
Herds, flocks, and harvests, cottages and swains. 
Boll mingled down ; all that the winds had spared 
In one wild moment ruin'd, the big hopes 
And well-eam'd treasures of the painful year." 
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Or Rhodope, or the Ceraunian heights ; 

Bedouble Austers and the thickest rain ; 

Now woods, now shores T the mighty tempest howL 

This fearing, heaven^s months and stars remark ; 

Whither may Saturn's chilly star withdraw himself, 

Into what circuits the Gyllenian fire 

Through heaven may wahden Chief adore the godS) 

And to great Ceres yearly holy rites 

Eepeat, offering them on the gladsome grass, 460 

Just at the fall of latest winter [-tide], 

^ow in the cloudless spring. Then fat are lambs. 

And then most mellow wines ; then slimibers sweet. 

And thick upon the mountains are the shades. 

Let worship Ceres all thy rural youth. 

For whom do thou thy honeycombs dilute 

With milk and Bacchus mild ; and let three times 

Round the fresh fruits the blessed victim pasS) 

Which let th' entire chorus and thy mates 

Escort in glee, and Ceres with a shout 470 

Invite beneath their dwellings. Neither first 

The sickle to ripe ears let any put. 

Ere he to Ceres, with the twisted oak 

Encircled on his temples, may present 

His artless dances, and his ditties sing. 

And these that we may have it in our power 
By tokens sure to learn, both heats, and rains, 
And chill-compelling winds, the Sire himself 
Hath settled what the monthly moon should warn ; 
With what prognostic lull the southern blasts ; 480 

What often witnessing, the husbandmen 
The nearer to the sheds should keep their droves. 



Liive 476. See this fine passage finely imitated by Thomson, WiiUeTf 
118-147. 



y. 356-361. BOOK I. 93 

Straight, gales uprising, either ocean's friths 

'Gin, stirred, to swell, and a dry crackling noise 

Upon the lofty mountains to be heard ; 

Or far re-echoing shores to be turmoiled. 

And louder wax the rumbling of the woods. 

E'en then the surge can scarce refrain itself 

From bending ships, when from amid the main 

The flighty divers homeward wing their way, 490 



LvM 483. " A boding stillness reigns 

Dread through the dun esqpanse, save the dull sound 
That from the mountahi, previous to the storm, 
Bolls o'er the muttering earfch, disturbs the flood, 
And shakes the forest-leaf without a breath." Summer, 11X6. 

I do not remember that Virgil any where, in his desoriptions of a 
g^e of wind, introduces this sublime element of stillness. Dryden is a 
little too bold : 

** Thus when black clouds draw down the labouring skies. 
Ere yet abroad the winged thunder flies. 
An horrid stilln^s first invades the ear. 
And in that silence we the tempest fear." 

Astrcea Redux, 5-8. 

It is doubtful whether /r«to here means more than "waters;" which 
secondary meaning, if it be insisted on, may be adopted by substituting 
"floods" for "friths" in the translation. However, as a general rule, 
it is safer, where there is no strong reason to the contrary, to take a 
word in its primary rather than in a derived signification. See v. 386. 
The poet probably alludes here to what is technically called the " swell" 
of the sea, which, it is well known, often reaches a lee-shore in advance 
of the wind which has raised it. This phenomenon Shakspeare seems 
to have had in view in Richard III, ii. 8 : 

" By a divine instinct men's minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger ; as, by proof, we see 
The water swell before a boisterous storm." 

490. One cannot pretend always to render correctly the terms 
which stand for birds, any more than those which mean plants or co- 
lours. All the translators here render mergi by " cormorants ;" but it 
is uncertain that this is the import of the word, though it doubtless 
means " divers" of some sort or other. Buaeus, who is particular in such 
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And waft a screaming to the shores, and when 

The coots of ocean sport upon the beach, 

And her familiar fens the hem forsakes. 

And soars above the lofty cloud. Oft too 

The stars, when wind is threatening, will you see 

Fall shooting fix)m the sky, and through night's shade 

Long trains of blazes whitening from behind ; 

Ofttimes the filmy chaff and fallen leaves 

To flit about, or on the water's face 

The swimming feathers in a frolic join. 500 

But when it lightens from grim Boreas' side. 

And when both Eurus' and the Zephyr's dome 

Thunders ; swim all the fields with brimming dykes. 

And every mariner upon the deep 

His dripping canvas furls. Ne'er storm of rain 

Hath to the unforeseeing scathful proved ; 

Or from it, rising, have the skyish cranes 

Into the bottoms of the valleys fled ; 

Or hath the heifer, gazing up to heaven. 

With her dispreading nostrils snuffed the gales ; 510 

Or twittering swallow flitted round the lakes ; 

Or frogs in mud have croaked their old complaint. 

More often, too, from out her inmost cells 

Her eggs hath brought, fretting a narrow path, 

The emmet ; and the giant bow hath drunk ; 



matters, says that it means the bird so called. However, if the common 
rendering is insisted on, there seems to be no means of proving it wrong ; 
and so the line may be read : 

The flighty cormorants wing home their way. 

Line 506. The poet does not mean to imply by imprvdentihus that 
rain cannot damage those who do not foresee it ; for they are just the 
persons to he damaged ; — but, that the signs of it are so plain, that, po- 
pularly speaking, no one can be said to be ** unforeseeing," who thus, 
popularly, having no existence, cannot be damaged. 



y. 381-388; BOOK I. 95 

And, from their feed departing in huge troop, 

The host of rooks hath whizzed with crowded wings. 

And you may witness divers ocean-fowls, 

And those which rummage round the Asian meads 

In the sweet plashes of Cayster ['s stream], 520 

In rivalry upon their shoulders pour 

The plenteous waters, now their head oppose 

Against the friths, now scud upon the waves. 

And in the zeal of idly washing joy. 

Then doth the saucy crow with husky voice 



Lifie 518. Weise, and all other editors^ as far as I know, but Wagner 
and Forbiger, have varias, a much better reading than varue, 

525. ** Saucy/' either from the impudence of her demeanour, or 
the impertinence of her act ; for what business has she to call for rain, 
when her betters would rather be without it ? 

If this word of multifarious meaning, improbuSf (see note on 1. IG?^) 
be considered, witii Ruseus, to have the force of importunus here, the 
line will run thus : 

Then calls the crow for rain with husky voice. 
Importunate. 

This noisiness before wet is attributed by Shakspeare to a different 
bird. Bosalind, in bantering Orlando, says that she will be ''more 
damorous than a parrot against rain.** — As You Like It, iv. 1. 

The different effect that can be produced by an alliteration of tiie 
letter " S*' may be seen in Collins' Ode to Evening : 

" Now air is hush'd, save where the weak-eyed bat. 
With short shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing." 

But a softer combination appears immediately after : 
** May not unseemly with its stillness suit." 

A more pointed effect than that in the Latin text is produced by 
Pope, Windsor Forest : 

** She said, and melting as in tears she lay. 
In a soft silver strain dissolved away." 

I may as well take this opportunity of remarking, in explanation of 
a principle which I have followed in the present work, that in the em- 
ployment of alliteration I have considered it safest, as a general rule, 
not to avoid it when the words present themselves naturally, without 
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The rain invoke, and on the thirsty sand 

[All] solitary saunter by herself. 

Nor e*en have maidens, carding nightly tasks, 

Been weetless of the storm, when in the lamp 

Of earth, a-buming, they might see the oil ft3(» 

To sputter, and ford smiffs in clusters grow. 

Nor less will you be able after rain 
Sims and clear open weather to foresee. 
And to discern them by unerring signs. 
For neither then the sheen of stars seems dim. 
Nor debted to her brother's beams the moon to rise. 
Nor filmy fleeces of the woolly cloud 
Throughout the welkin to be borne along. 
To the warm sun their wings upon the strand 
Spread not the halcyons, to Thetis dear ; 540 

Foul swine remember not with snout to toss 
The loosened bundles ; but the vapours more 
The bottoms seek, and brood upon the plain ; 
And, sunset watching from a gable-top. 
In vain late hootings plies the bird of night. 



inyolving an offence against the ear. Taste is violated when effort is 
apparent. It is true that some writers have indulged their £Etncy for it 
to an oppressive extent; yet to run away fix>m an alliteration may 
exhibit a moral, as often as it may involve a verbal weakness. For in- 
stance, in Dryden's line, Cock and the Fox, 411 : 

" I fear not death, nor dangers, nor disgrace," 

the sense would be just the same if *' perils" were substituted for " dan- 
gers ;" but who would say that the change entailed no detriment ? The 
same is true of a preceding line, 406, Speaking of doctors. Chanticleer 
says: 

" Their tribe, trade, trinkets, I defy them all." 

Line 545. In his magnificent description of the Cave of Despair, 
Spenser finely introduces the owl : 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghastly owle, 

Shrieking his balefiill note." Faerie Queene, i. 9, 83. 



tt 



V, 404-422. BOOK I. 97 

Nisus appears aloft in limpid air, 

And for the purple lock the penalty 

Doth Scylla pay. Where'er she, fljdng, cuts 

Light ether with her wings, lo 1 hostile, fierce, 

With mighty whirring through the gales pursues 550 

Nisus ; where Nisus bears him to the gales, , •. 

She, flying, fleetly cuts light ether with her wings. 

Then their clear notes tlie rooks with narrowed throat 

Thrice or four times redouble ; often, too. 

In their high roosting places, I know not 

With what, past customary, sweetness blithe. 

Among themselves they rustle in the leaves ; 

'Tis their delight, the showers chased away. 

Their tiny offspring and their darling nests 

Again to visit : not, I sooth believe, 560 

Because intelligence from heaven is theirs. 

Or greater insight into things by fate ; 

But when the storm and shifting damp of heaven 

Have changed their courses, and the atmosphere. 

Soaked with south breezes, doth condense what erst 

Was rare, and rarefies what [erst] was dense ; 

The notions of their minds are changed, and now 

Their bosoms different emotions breed, 

(Different, while wind was drifting on the clouds :) 

Hence [doth arise] that chorus of the birds 570 



LiTieSa, Dryden applies the idea to the emigrating swallow : 
" From hence she has been held of heavenly line. 
Endued with particles of soul divine." 

Eind and Panther, 1727, 8. 

670. " Therein the mery birdes of every sorte 

Chaunted alowd tiieir chearefull harmonee. 

And made emongst themselves a sweete consort.** 

Spenser, F, Q, il 5, 31. 

VOL. L H 
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Throughout the fields, and cattle in delight, 
And ravens croaking triumph from their throat. 
But if you to the speeding suns and moons. 
That follow in their cycle, pay regard. 
Never shall thee to-morrow's hour mislead. 
Nor by the treachery of cloudless night 
Shalt thou be caught. When her returning fires 
The Moon first musters, if she shall have clipped 
The darks#me ether with a dimmy horn. 
Prodigious rain for farmers and the sea 580 

Shall brew : but if she shall a maiden red 
Have o'er her visage poured, there will be wind : 
At wind doth aye the golden Phoebe flush. 
But if at her fourth rising (, for this proves 
The surest guide,) she, clear, nor with blunt horns, 
Throughout the empyrean shall career. 
Both all that day, and those which after that 
Shall take their rise, to a completed month. 
From rain and tempests will be free ; and vows 
The rescued mariners upon the shore 590 



ti 



The warblers livefy tunes essay. 
The lark on wing, the linnet on the spray ; 
While music trembles in their songful throats. 
The bullfinch whistles soft his flute-like notes. 
The bolder blackbird swells sonorous la3rs ; 
The varying thrush commands a tuneful maze ; 
Each a wild length of melody pursues ; 
While the sofb-miuinuring, amorous wood-dove cooes ; 
And when in spring these melting mixtures flow, 
The cuckoo sends her unison of woe." 

Savage, Wanderer, c. 6. 

Idns 572. Corvus seems properly to mean tiie " raven ;** but in 
V. 382 it most certainly stands for the "rook," which probably is its 
signification in v. 410. Here it may represent the same bird ; in which 
case the line should run : 

And rooks that caw their triumph from their throat. 



V. 437-4504 BOOK I. 99 

Shall pay to Glaucus, and to Panope, 
And Melicerta, [of] Inoan [birth]. 

The Sun, too, both uprising, and what time 
He hides him in the waves, will signs afford : 
The Sun do most unerring signs attend. 
Both those which in the morning he restores, 
And those which at the rise of stars. When he 
His infant dawning shall have flecked with spots, 
Sunk in a cloud, ,and with his central disk withdrawn, 
Be showers mistrusted by thee ; for there speeds 600 

On from the deep a south wind, both to trees. 
And seeded crops, and cattle, fraught with woe. 
Or what time, just at dawn, 'mid huddled clouds 
In all directions shall his beams break forth ; 
Or what time wannish shall Aurora rise. 
Forsaking Tithon's saffron bed ; — alas 1 
Dl then shall vine-leaf screen the mellow grapes : 
So thick upon the roofs doth pattering leap 
The bristling hail. This also, what time now 



LvM 593. Gay thiu beautifully describes the sun setting in the sea ; 
'< Engag'd in thought^ to Neptune's bounds I stray, 
To take my farewell of the parting day. 
Far in the deep the sun his glory hides, 
A strdak of gold the sea and sky divides ; 
The purple clouds their amber linings show. 
And edg'd with flames rolls every wave below ; 
Here pensive I behold the j&ding light. 
And o'er the distant billow lose my sight." 

Rural SpoHa, L 99-106. 

602. So Shakspeare : 

" Like a red moon, that ever yet betoken'd 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field. 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds. 
Gusts and foul flaws to herdsmen and to herds." 

603. See note on JEn, iv. 757. 
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He from the spanned Olympus doth depart, 6lo 

'Twill more bestead to bear in mind : for oft 

We see upon his visage fitful hues 

To wander : the deep-coloured rain proclaims, 

The fiery, eastern gales. But if the spots 

Shall begin to be blent with ruddy fire, 

Then all aHke with wind and rain wilt thou 

In ferment see : let no one on that night 

Encourage me to voyage through the deep, 

Nor pluck away my cable from the land. 

But if, when he shall both restore the day, 620 

And bury it restored, shall sheeny be his disc. 

You groundlessly will be alarmed by showers, 

And with the brightening Aquilo you'll see 

The forests waved. In fine, what may late eve 

Bring on, from quarter what the wind may drive 

The calmy clouds, what the dank Auster hatch, 

The Sun to thee will indications deign. 

The Sun to call a traitor who would dare ? 

He e'en that dark convulsions are at hand 



n 
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Line 612. If varios refer rather to colores than to errare, " niotley 
may be substituted for " fitftil." 

629. The ideas in this and the following lines are embodied in a 
beautiful elegy on the death of Sir Philip Sidney, called The Mourning 
Muse of ThestyliSf by Ludowick Brysket, honoured by Spenser with a 
place beside his own lovely Astrojphel : 

The Sun his lightsom beames did shrowd, and hide his face 

For griefe, whereby the earth feard night eternally ; 

The mountaines eachwhere shooke, the rivers turn'd their streames, 

And th' aire gan winterlike to rage and fret apace ; 

And grisly ghosts by night were seene, and fierie gleames 

Amid the clouds, with claps of thimder, that did seeme 

To rent the skies, and made both man and beast afeard ; 

The birds of ill presage this lucklesse chance foretold 

By demfull noise ; and dogs with howling made man deeme 

Some mischief was at hand." 



T. 465-471. BOOK I. 101 

Oft warns, that treason too, and shrouded wars 630 

Begin to swell. He e'en at Caesar quenched 
Compassioned Rome, what time his glistering head 
He curtained with a dusky iron hue, 
And godless races feared unending night. 
Though at that time earth eke, and ocean-plains, 
And dogs ill-omened, and ill-boding birds. 
Afforded presages. How oft we saw 



Line 631. Shakspeare tlius finely describes the death of Caesar, 
J. C. m.2: 

" For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitori^ arms, 
Quite vanquish'd him : then burst his mighfty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompe/s statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Csesar fell. 
Oh ! what a fall was there, my countrymen !" 

633. ** So, when the sun in bed, 

Curtain'd with cloudy red. 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave." 

Milton, Ode on NativUy, 26. 

'"Twas such a night involved thy towers, Home I 
The dire presage of mighty Caesar's doom. 
When the sun veil'd in rust his mourning head> 
And frightful prodigies the skies o'erspread." 

Gay, THvia, iii. 877. 

636. If attention to gender be insisted on, in spite of the claims 
of refinement, then v. 470 must be rendered thus : 

And evil-boding bitches, and ill-omened birds. 

637.- Like those that Sbakspeare makes presage the death of Dun- 
can: 

" The night has been unruly. Where we lay 
Our chimneys were blown down, and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i' the air ; strange screams of death ; 
And prophesying, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combustion, and confiis'd events 
New hatch'd to the woeful time. The obscure bird 
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-^tna boil over on the Cyclops' fields, 
Forth surgmg from its bursten furnaces, 



Clamoured the livelong night ; some say the earth 

Was feverous and did shake." Macheth, ii. 3« 

And more directly of Caesar's death itself, Casca says : 

" Cicero, 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv'd the knotty oaks ; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam. 
To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds : 
But never till to-night, never till now. 
Did I go through a tempest di'opping fire. 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven. 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods. 
Incenses them to send destruction." 

" A common slave (,you know him well by sight,) 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and bum 
Like twenty torches join'd ; and yet his hand. 
Not sensible of fire, remained unscorch'd. 
Besides, (I have not since put up my sword,) 
Against the Capitol I met a lion. 
Who glared upon me, and went surly by, 
Without annoying me : and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women. 
Transformed with their fear ; who swore they saw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the streets. 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit. 
Even at noonday, upon the market-place. 
Hooting and shrieking." Julius Ccesar, i. 3. 

And again, Oalphumia says to Csesar : 

" There is one within. 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Becouhts most horrid things seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 
And graves have yawn'd, and yielded up their dead ; 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 
In i*anks, and squadrons, and right form of war. 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air ; 
Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 
And ghosts did shriek, and squeal about the streets.'* 
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- • 

And rolling balls of flames and molten rocks I 640 

The din of arms through all the welkin heard 

Germania ; with strange quakings thrilled the Alps. 

A voice, too, commonly was heard from far 

Throughout the stilly groves, a nrighty [voice], 

And spectres wan in wondrous forms were seen 

Towards dusk of night; and cattle spoke; unspeakable ! — 

Pause rivers, and the lands asunder gape ; 

And mourning ivory weepeth for the fanes, 

And bronzes sweat. The monarch of the floods, 

Eridanus, the forests washed away, 650 

Whirling them round within his frantic gulf. 

And throughout all the champaigns with their sheds 

The herds swept off. Nor at the selfsame time,. 

Or in the dismal entrails, did the veins 



Once more, in Hamlet, L 1 : 

'* In the most iiigli and palipy state of Rome, 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeal and gibber in the Eoman streets. 
As, stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun ; and the moist star. 
Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands. 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse." 

Line 648. Illacrimo usually signifies to " weep for, or over'* a thing. 
If this meaning, which is adopted in the translation, be accepted, the 
import of the passage will be, — that the statues of the gods were alarmed 
for the safety of the temples and of religion, and so wept at the sad 
prospect of what might happen : those of ivory weep, those of bronze 
perspire, with the agitation of grief. This is the more beautiful view, 
though not therefore necessarily the right one; yet mcestum seems to 
render it imperative. If the secondary measing of iUacrymo be insisted 
on, in spite of nuestumf then " on" must be substituted in place of " for ;" 
as in neither case can " in" be admitted, so long as the reading is ilia- 
crimatf which claims temptis for its dependent dative. According to this 
second view, the line will assume this form : 

And mourning ivory stilleth on the fanes. 
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[Cease] to loot threatftd, or from wells cease blood 

To flow, and lofty cities through the night 

To ring again at howling of the wolves. 

At no time else from heav^pn xmclouded fell 

More flashes, nor so oft; dread comets blazed. 

Therefore a second time Philippi saw 660 

The Roman ranks in mutual fight engage 

With brother arms ; nor was it imdeserved 

Tore heavenly powers, that twice should batten with our blood 

Emathia and Hsemus^ spacious plains. 

Ay too the time will come when in those bourns 

The farmer, working earth with his bent plough, 



Zi9i€660. 

" Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue ; — 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fiiry, and fierce civil strife. 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their in&nts quartei*'d with the hands of wa ; 
All pitv chok*d with custom of fell deeds : 
And Caesar's spirit, ranging for revenge. 
With At€ by his side, come hot from hell, 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice. 
Cry, " Havock I" and let slip the dogs of war ; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth. 
With carrion men groaning for burial." 

Mark Antony's Soliloquy over Ccesas's Corpse: J, C iiL 1. 

666. * Perhaps it may be necessary to remark on molitits, v, 494, 
that it has been rendered "working," although a past participle. This 
proceeds upon the assumption that Virgil here has followed the prin- 
ciple, so common with the poets, of using the past participle of depo- 
nent verbs in a present sense, though they have a participle present. 
The reason of the license may be seen in Wagner, Quubs^ Virg. xzix. 3. 
In the present instance it is plain that it is during the ad of working 
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On javelins gnawed away with ragged rast 

Shall Hght, or with his weighty harrows strike 

On morions empty, and at giant bones 

Shall marvel, in their sepulchres imearthed. 670 

Gods of my native land, Indigetes, 

And Romulus, and mother Vesta, who 

The Tuscan Tiber and Rome's palaces 

Dost ward, this youth at least our ruined age 

To aid do ye forbid not I We enough 

Long since are expiating by our blood 

The perjuries of Laomedontian Troy, 

Long since to us the palace of the sky 

Doth thee, O Csosar, grudge, and it complains 

That thou for mortals' triumphs art concerned : — 680 

Seeing with them are right and wrong transformed ; 



the earth that the ploughiaaD makes his strange disooveiy, Forbiger, 
indeed, observes that, strictly speaking, it is after the iteration that 
the wonder appears ; but perhaps it is truer 4^ say that the operation 
and the wonder are contemporaneous. The past sense would seem to 
separate the one from the other by too wide an interval. However, if 
the reader please, he can alter the passage thus : 

The swain, when earth he has worked with his bent plough ; 

but, I confess, it seems to me to be very stiff. 

lAne 670. The same wonder is excited, according to Collins, by an 
opposite cause. Speaking of one of the Hebrides, he says : 
" To that hoar pile, which stiU its ruins shows : 
In whose small vaults a pigmy folk is found. 

Whose bones the delver with his spade upthrows. 
And culls them, wondering, from the hallowed ground." 

Ode on the Smperstiiions of the Highlands. 

676. The En^ish idiom seems to demand "have expiated." Dry-, 
den makes the tears of England equally effective in a graver case : 
*' So tears of joy, for your returning ^ilt. 
Work out and expiate our former griilt.** 

AsiQ-axi Redux f 274, 5. 
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So many battles [rage] througliout the globe ; 

So numerous the phases [be] of crimes ; 

Not any worthy honour to the plough ; 

Waste lie the tilths, the tillers drafted off, 

And bending sickles into the stiff sword 

Are forged. Euphrates hence, Grermania thence, 

Stirs war ; the covenants between them burst. 

The cities that be neighbours carry arms ; 

Fumeth imgodly Mars throughout the sphere : 690 

As when from out the barriers four-horse cars 

Have flung them, spring they on the courses, and in vain 

Straining the thongs, is hurried by his steeds 

The charioteer, nor heeds the car the reins. 



LiiM 685. Pope finely describes tlie evils of tyranny : 

" The fields are ravish'd from the industrious swains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes : 
The levelled towns with weeds lie covered o'er ; 
The hollow winds through naked temples roar ; 
Hound broken columns clasping ivy twined ; 
er heaps of ruin stalk'd the stately hind ; 
The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 
And savage bowlings fill the sacred quires." 

Wiiidwr Forest, 



BOOK 11. 

Thus far the. tilth of fields and stars of heaven: 

Now thee, O Bacchus, will I chant, and eke 

Along with thee the saplings of the wood, 

And offspring of slow-growing olive-tree. 

ffither, O thou Lenaean father ! — ^here 

With gifts of thine are all things full ; for thee, 

With vine-leafed autumn laden, blooms the field, 

Foameth the vintage with its brinmaing vats ; — 

Hither, O thoii Lenasan father, come. 

And thy uncovered legs, their buskins doffed, 10 

In the fresh must along with me distain. 

First, nature is diverse in bearing trees. 
For some, none of mankind employing force. 
Do of themselves of their free motion come, 
And plains and winding rivers widely fill; — 
The downy willow and the lither brooms. 
The poplar, and, with leaf of bluish green, 
Hoar sallow groves. But some from shed seed rise. 
As towering chestnuts, and the uEsculus, 
Which leafs for Jove the monarch of the glades, 20 



Lim 19. If, in rendering v. 15, the awkwardness of hearing a long 
relative clause before the antecedent be thought a less evil than dis- 
placing the latter, the passage may be turned in some such way as 
this: 

As towering chestnuts, and, which leafs for Jove 

The monarch of the glades, the ^sculus. 

Perhaps Tiemus here should be taken in its secondary sense, and trans- 
lated "trees" or "woods." 
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And oaks, esteemed by Graii oracles. 
There sprouteth up in others from the root 
The closest thicket, as from cherry-trees 
And elms ; eke [too] doth the Parnassian bay, 
Tiny beneath a parentis giant shade, 
Uprear itself. These methods nature first 
Vouchsafed ; by these doth flourish every kind 
Of forests, and of shrubs, and holy groves. 

Others there are, which hath experience' self 
Along its pathway for itself foimd out. 30 

One, — suckers from the parents' tender fr'ame 
Splitting away, hath them in ftirrows laid ; 
Another plimges settings in the field, 
And stakes clefr into four [at foot], and poles 
With pointed timber ; and of forest-trees 
Some do the layer's bended arches wait, 
And living nurseries in their native soil: 
No root need others, and the topmost shoot 
The pruner scruples not, restoring it. 
To earth to trust. Nay e'en, the trunks cut up, — 40 

O marvellous to be told ! — ^there is forced out 



Line 21. Dryden takes an ingenious advantage of the legend in his 
Panegyrich of Charles II. 129 : 

" Thus, from your royal oak, like Jove's of old. 
Are answers sought, and destinies foretold : 
Propitious oracles are begg'd with vows, 
And crowns that grow upon the sacred boughs." 

31. In V. 23 Manso reads tetieras instead oitenerOf on slender ma- 
nuscript authority. Virgil perhaps consulted the sound somewhat t 
the prejudice of the sense, thinking that the ear would be more offended 
by the close proximity of such definite syllables as cm, than the mind 
would be by the transference of tenderness from the offspring to the 
mother. Perhaps, too, he thought that the unmerciful tearing of suckers 
from her frame might reduce her to a condition which, in poetry at 
least, might warrant the soft epithet. 
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A root of olive from the sapless wood. 
And we ofltiines the branches of one tree 
See without harm into another's change ; 
And th' altered pear engrafted apples jrield, 
And stony cornels crimson on the plums. 



Line 46. I have no hesitation in thus rendering v. 34, instead of 
according to the other view, which would compel a change to — 

And stony cornels purple o'er with plums. 

For, 1st, it makes ayrna the tree instead of the finiit, which ought not 
to he done except in case of necessity. 2d, It is &r-&tched to call any 
tree lapidosa, however suitable the term may be to its produce. The 
objection to the other view is, that no one would think of engrafting an 
inferior fruit, like the cornelian cherry, on its superior, the plmn. But 
to this it may be answered, that the matter is one of taste. Some 
people might prefer cornels to plums, e^ecially to bad plums, which 
the Romans doubtless had as well as ourselves. It surely would be no 
worse than the melancholy proof of bad gardening which immediately 
precedes. The pear-tree is degraded to the ignoble service of producing 
apples ; and yet this is not objected to. 

Cowley has a graceful passage upon the subject itself: 
** We nowhere Art do so triumphant see. 

As when it grafts or buds the tree : 
In other things we coimt it to excel. 
If it a docile scholar can appear 
To Nature, and but imitate her well ; 
It overrules, and is her master, here. 
It imitates her Maker's power divine, 
And changes her sometimes, and sometimes does refine : 
It does, like grace, the fallen tree restore 
To its bless'd state of Paradise before : 
Who would not joy to see his conquering hand 
Cer all the vegetable world command ? 
And the wild giants of the wood receive 

What law he's pleased to give ? 
He bids th' ill-natured crab produce 
The gentler apple's winy juice ; 

The golden fruit, that worthy is 

Of Galatea's purple kiss : 

He does the savage hawthorn teach 
' ' To bear .the mqdJUur and the pear : 
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Then come, O swains, according to their class 
Leam their peculiar tilths, and their wild finiits 
By cultivating tame ; nor let the lands 
Lie idle. Joys it Ismarus to plant 50 

With Bacchus, and with oKve to array 
Mighty Tabumus. And be present thou, 
And my commenced task with me pursue, 

[thou our] pride 1 O justly of our fame 

The greatest part, — ^Maecenas ! and upon the wing 
Vouchsafe our canvas to the opening deep. 

1 list not all things in my lays to embrace. 
Not if there were to me a himdred tongues. 

And mouths a hundred, iron voice ; — ^be present thou. 
And ski^t the ma^^in of the nearest shore. 60 

The lands are at our hand : I will not here 
With fabled song, and by digressive rounds 
And preambles protracted thee detain. 

[The trees,] which lift them of their own accord 
Into the climes of light, imfiruitful sooth. 
But blithe and brave arise ; since in the soil 
A native power secretly subsists. 
Still these as well, if any should engraft, 



He bids the rusuc plum to rear 
A noble trunks and be a peach. 
Even Daphne's coyness he does mock. 
And weds the cherry to her stock, 
Though she refused Apollo's suit ; 
Even she, that chaste and virgin tree. 
Now wonders at herself, to see 
That she's a mother made, and blushes in her fruit.*' The Garden, 

Line 58. " All which, not if an hundred tongues to tell. 

And hundred mouthes, and voice of braase I had. 
And endlesse memorie that mote excell. 
In order as they came could I recoimt them welL'* 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, iv. 11, 9. 
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Or trust them changed to trenches finely delved, 

Will doff their savage nature, and by tilth 70 

Repeated, to whatever crafls you call 

Not slowly wiU they follow. Yea, moreo'er, 

The sucker, which doth barren issue forth 

From out the stems at bottom, this will do, 

If it be set apart through open fields : 

Now do the parents' lofty leaves and boughs 

O'ershadow it, and rob it as it grows 

Of genial powers, and scorch it when it bears. 

Again, the tree which from cast seeds itself 

Hath reared, slow comes, for late posterity 80 

To form a shade ; and fruits degenerate, 

Forgetting former juices ; and the vine 

Base clusters, for the birds a booty, yields. 

So on them all is travail to be spent. 
And all are to be forced into a trench, 
And at much cost entamed. But olive-trees 
By truncheons answer better, by a layer vines, 
The Paphian myrtle from the solid wood. 
From sets are both the hardy hazels grown 



Line 78. Uruntq'ue ferentem : i. e. should the ademptio not be so 
complete as absolutely to deprive it oifettbs, Uruntve would make the 
passage much more intelligible ; but there does not appear to be any 
anthority for the reading ; while nothing should be more strenuously 
resisted than amending an author^s text in the absence of any evidence 
that it is corrupt. 

80. " Sets" for plantis seems the only term which will apply to all 
the trees named. It would appear that rooted plants are intended, 
which are struck or reared in a nursery, and then removed to the 
grove. If this be not the meaning of this difficult passage, I am at a 
loss to know what is. Perhaps Virgil may here be more of a poet than 
a planter ; or trees may be propagated in a different way now fix>m the 
modes current in his time. One thing is certain, that what he says in 
TV. 69-72 is utterly at variance with the experience and phi^ioiiophy of 
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And miglity ash, and shady tree of crown 90 

Herculean, and the Chaon father's mast : 

Eke is the towering palm-tree [thus] produced, 

And fir, the haps of ocean doomed to see. 

Sooth, too, is grafted bristly arbutus 

With wahiut's offspring, and the barren planes 

Have borne stout apple-trees ; with chestnut's [bloom] 

Have beech, and mountain-ash hath silvered o*er 

With snowy blossom of the pear, and swine 

Have craunched the acorn underneath the elms. 

Nor is the way to graft and eyes insert loo 



modem days. Botanists affirm, that it not only never was done, but 
that it is impossible. 

Ztn« 100. The translations generally imderstand by simplex *' iden- 
tical ;'* i,e. that the mode of grafting and inoculating were not the 
same. Is it likely that people would think they were ? Is it not more 
natural to suppose, with Hejnae, that the poet means that there were 
different methods of conducting both these operations, though he gives 
but one example of each f 

Shakspeare thus alludes to them : 

" You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentier scion to the wildest stock. 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race : this is an art 
Which does mend nature.** WiiUet's Tale, iv. 3. 

J. Philips also : CideVf b. i. : 
" Wouldst thou thy vats with generous juice should froth ? 
Respect thy orchats : think not that the trees 
Spontaneous will produce a wholesome draught. 
Let art correct thy breed : from parent bough 
A scion meetiy sever ; after, force 
A way into the crab-stock*s close-wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the living wound 
Enclose the foster twig ; nor over nice 
Befiise with thy own hands around to spread 
The binding clay : ere long their differing veins 
Unite, and kindly nourishment convey 
To the new pupil : now he shoots his arms 
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A single one. For where from 'mid the bark 

Thrust them the buds, and burst its fihny coats, 

A slight incision on the knot itself 

Is made : m this from out another tree 

A bud they womb, and with the sappy bark 

Lesson it to -incorporate. Or again, 

Stocks clear of knots are open cut, and deep 

A way is split into the solid [wood] 

With wedges ; then are bearing stems let in : 

Nor long the time, when a gigantic tree 110 

Hath sallied to the heaven with teemful boughs. 

And marvelsi at strange leaves, and fruitage not its own. 

Moreover, the species is not singular. 
Nor of the gallant elms, nor willow-tree 
And lotus, nor of Ida's cjrpresses : 
Nor grow fat olives in a single guise, — 
[Instance] the orchades, and radii. 
And, with a bitter berry, pausia ; — 
Nor apples and Alcinous's groves : 

Nor is the shoot the same in Crustuman, 120 

And Syrian, and the weighty voleme pears : 
Hangs not the same the vintage from our trees 
That Lesbos gathers from Methymna's spray. 
There be the vines of Thasos, and there be 
The Mareotic whites ; — for fatty lands 
These fit, for Hghter those ; and Psithian, 
More serviceable for a raisin wine ; 
And watery Lageos, [which] one day 



"Wiih. quickest growth ; now shake the teeming trunk ; 
Down rain the impm-pled balls, ambrosial fruit !*' 

See also note on line 46. 

Line 123. Or, by a less displacement of the words : 

Which from Methymna's spray doth Lesbos cull. 

VOL. I. I 
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Will try the feet and tie the tongue ; the reds, 

And precias ; and with what verse shall I 130 

Thee fame, O Ehcetic ? Nor on this account 

Do thou with the Falemian bins compete. 

There are, too, vines of Aminjeum, wines 

Of fullest body, to whom the Tmolian [mount] 

Doth rise, and the Phansean king himself; 

Argitis, too, the less, with whom none else 

Could have competed or in flow so great. 

Or in abiding through so many years. 

I could not thee, O Rhodian, have overpassed, 

Agreeable to gods and second boards, • 140 

And [thee,] Bumastus, with thy clusters swoln. 

But reckoning is there none how many be 

The kinds, nor what their titles ; nor in sooth 

In reckoning to comprise them doth it boot ; 



LiTie 129. Thomson, in a graphic but coarse description of a drunken 
bout, alludes to the effect of excessive liquor on the feet and tongue : 
Autumn, 535, 552 : 

'* But earnest, brimming bowls 
Lave every soul, the table floating round. 
And pavement faithless to the fuddled foot. ... 

Their feeble tongues. 
Unable to take up the cumbrous word, 
lie quite dissolved." 

J. Philips, too, in Cider, b. i. ; which whole poem is a happy imita- 
tion of the Oeorgici : 

** But, farmer, look where full-eai'd sheaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth ; that soil select 
For apples ; thence thy industry shall gain 
Tenfold reward ; thy gamers thence with store 
Surcharged shall burst ; thy press with purest juice 
Shall flow, which in revolving years may try 
Thy feeble feet, and bind thy faltering tongue." 

134. To make Tmolius and Pharueus refer immediately to wine, 
would seem too gross a Grsecism even for Virgil. 
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Which he who fain would know, the selfsame would 
Fain leam how many sands on Libya's plain 
Are by the Zephyr whirled ; or, when on barks 
More furious swoops the eastern blast, to know 
How many Ionian surges reach the shores. 

Nor can in sooth all lands all produce yield. 150 

By rivers wiUows, and by miry tarns 
Do alders grow, upon the craggy mounts 
Barren wild ash ; the shores in myrtle-groves 
Most blithesome be ; in fine, the open hills 
Doth Bacchus love, north wind and frosts the yews. 
Behold, too, by remotest husbandmen 
The world entamed, both th' Arab's eastern homes. 
And the tattooed Gelonians ; unto trees 
Their native lands are portioned : Ind alone 
Bears jetty ebony ; to Saba's sons 160 

Alone belongs the twig of frankincense. 
Wherefore should I to thee rehearse 
Both balsams oozing from the musky wood, 
And berries of Acanthus evergreen ? 
Wherefore the groves of ^Ethiopians, 



Line 146. " The which more eath it were for mortall wight 
To tell the sands, or count the starres on hye.** 

Spenser, F, Q. iv. 11, 53. 

Addiaon introduces the Libyan whirlwind in a noble simile, forC'i 
shadowing the death of Cato : Cato, end of 2d Act : 

" So, where our wide Numidian wastes extend. 
Sudden, the impetuous hurricanes descend. 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away. 
The helpless traveller, with wild surprise. 
Sees the dry desert all aroimd him rise. 
And smothered in the dusty whirlwind dies." 

164. Milton uses an equivalent for semper frondentU : 

" With myrtle brown, and ivy never-sere." Lycidas. 
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Whitening with velvet wool, and how from leaves 

The Seres comb their filiny fleeces down ? 

Or groves, which, nearer ocean, India bears, 

The curve of the world's end, where to out-top 

The highest gale, [that plajs] about the tree, 170 

Not an J shafts have with a cast availed ? 

And verily that nation is not slack 

When be their quivers taken. Media yields 

The bitter juices and the lingering taste 

Of the salubrious citron ; than which [fruit], 

If felon stepdames e'er have venomed draughts, 

And mingled drugs and not unhamJWL spells. 

Not any prompter antidote arrives. 

And from the limbs expels the sable bane. 

The tree itself is huge, and in its guise 180 

Most like a bay ; and if it did not fling 

Far-wide a different scent, a bay 'twould be : 

Its leafage falling off* before no gales ; 

Its bloom retentive in a chief degree : 

Their breaths and fetid mouths the Medes foment 

With it, and old asthmatic folk they cure. 



Line 171. So Dryden, of the height of Arcite's pyre : 
" So lofty waa the pile, a Parthian bow, 
With vigour drawn, must send the shaft below," 

Palamon and Arcite, 2229, 30. 

183. ** With laurels evergreen were shaded o'er, 
Or oak, or other leaves of lasting kind. 
Tenacious of the stem, and firm against the wind." 

Dryden, Flower arid Leaf, 278-80. 

186. "The Britons squeeze the works 

Of sedulous bees ; and, mixing odorous herbs. 
Prepare balsamic cups, to weezing lungs 
Medicinal, and short-breath'd ancient sires." 

J. Philips, Cider, b. ii. 
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But neither let the country of the Medes, 
Most rich in forest, neither Ganges fair, 
And Hermus muddj with [the dust of] gold, 
With glories of Italia compete; 190 

Not Bactra, nor the Indians, and entire 
Panchaia with its incense-bearing sands. 
These spots no bulls, from nostrils puffing flame^ 
Efa.ve ploughed for a wild dragon's seeded teeth ; 
Nor hath a crop of heroes bristled up 
With casques and serried spears : but teemM com. 
And Massic juice of Bacchus them' hath filled ; 
Possess them olive-trees and jojsome herds. 
Hence doth the war-steed spring upon the plain 
[With] stately [bearing] : hence thy snowy herds, 200 

Clitumnus, and chief sacrifice the bull. 
Oft bathed in thy religious flood, have led 
The Roman trimnphs to the fanes of gods. 
Here spring unending, and in stranger months 



Line 187. Thomson has a successful imitation of this fine passage in 
LUerty, v. 82-82, in which he makes Britain take the place of Italy. 

204. Garth is very happy in his description of the Fortunate Islands, 
where he dilates upon such a scene as this line suggests ; DUpy. c. 4 : 

** Eternal spring with smiling verdure here 
Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year. 
From crystal rocks transparent rivulets flow ; 
The tuberose ever breathes, and violets blow. 
The vine undress'd her swelling clusters becurs, 
The labouring hind the mellow olive cheers ; 
BloflBom and fruit at once the citron shows. 
And as she pays discovers still she owes. 
The orange to her sun her pride displays, 
And gilds her fragrant apples with his rays : 
No blasts e'er discompose the peaceful sky. 
The springs but murmur, and the winds but sigh. 
The tuneful swans on gliding rivers float. 
And warbling dirges die on every note. 
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A summer-tide ; twice pregnant are the flocks, 

Twice serviceable is the tree for fruits. 

But ravening tigresses are far away, 

And the fell brood of lions ; nor wolfsbane 

Doth its imhappj gatherers deceive ; 

Nor does the scalj snake along the ground 210 

Hurry his boimdless folds, nor with a trail 

So vast contract himself into a coil. 

So many matchless cities do thou add. 

And travail of their works, so many towns 

Up-piled by hand upon the craggy cliffs. 

And rivers sweeping 'neath their aged walls. 

Or shall I name the sea, which doth above. 

And that which doth below against it wash ? 

Or its such spacious lakes ? Thee, Larius 

All-vast, and thee, Benacus, billowing up 220 

With surges and the roaring of the main ? 

Or shall I name its havens, and the mole 



Where Flora treads, her Zephyr garlands flings, 
And scatters odours from his purple wings ; 
Whilst birds fix>m woodbine bowers and jesmine groves 
Chant their glad nuptials and unenvied loves. 
Mild seasons, rising hills, and silent dales. 
Cool grottoes, silver brooks, and flowery vales ; 
Groves, flll'd with balmy shrubs, in pomp appear. 
And scent with gales of sweets the circling year. . 
These happy isles, where endless pleasures wait. 
Are styled by tuneful bards ' The Fortunate.' " 

Line 210. " These, as a line, their long dimensions drew. 
Streaking the groimd with sinuous trace." 

Milton, Par. Lost, b. 7. 
See note on Geo. iii. 1. 580. 

222. Thomson, alluding to the public works of Britain : 
And, by the broad imperious mole repell'd. 
Hark how the baffled storm indignant roars !** 

lAberty, v. 715. 



#r 
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Applied against the Lucrine, and the sea 

Venting its choler in prodigious roars, 

Where doth the Julian billow boom afar, 

The deep in-flooding, and the Tuscan tide 

Into th* Avemian friths is sluiced ? This same 

Of silver — runnels, and of copper — mines. 

Hath shown in veins, and plenteous rilled with gold. 

This hath a mettled race of men, the Marsians, 230 

And youth Sabellian, and, to hardship used. 

The Ligur, and the javeHned Volscians, bred ; 

This hath the Decii, the Marii, 

And great Camilli, the two Scipios, 

Inured to war ; and, greatest Caesar, thee, 

Who at this time, e'en now a conqueror. 

In Asia's furthest borders wardest off 

The craven Indian from the Roman towers. 

All hail I great nuri^e of fruits, Saturnian laud, 



Goldsmith happily describes similar efforts in Holland : 

** Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against tiie land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
lift the tall rampu-e's artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently slow. 
The firm, connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore ; 
While the pent ocean, rising o'er the pile. 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile." Traveller, 

Line 239. Shakspeare makes John of Gaunt say finely : 

** This royal throne of kings, this sceptr'd isle. 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise. 
This fortress, built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war ; 
This happy breed of men, this little world ; 
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Great [nurse] of heroes ; I for thee on themes 240 

Of ancient praise and skill am entering, 
Adventuring to unlock the hallowed springs, 
And Ascra's laj I sing through Homan towns. 

Now is the place for qualities of soils 
[To be described] : what virtues [be] to each. 
What hue, and what for yielding produce be 
Its ionate power. Firstly, churlish lands 
And stingy lulls, where himgry is the clay, 



This preciotis stone set in the mlver sea. 

Which serves in it the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

Feared by their breed, and fitmous by ^heir birth." 

King Richard II. ii. 1- 
How different now ! 

" There Baia sees no more the joyous throng. 
Her bank all beaming with the pride of Rome ; 
No generous vines now bask along the hills. 
Where sport the breezes of the Tyrrhene main, . . . 
No spreading ports their sacred arms extend ; 
No mighty moles the big intrusive storm 
From the calm station roll resounding back. 
An almost total desolation sits, 
A dreary stillness, saddening o'er the coast, . . . 
Where citied hill to hill reflected blaze. . . . 
Whole stately cities in the dark abrupt 
Swallow*d at once,* or vile in rubbish laid, 
A nest for serpents ; from the red abyss 
New hills explosive thrown ; the Lucrine lake 
A reedy pool." Thomson, Liberty, i. 291, &c. 

Line 248. Perhaps Collins would furnish a better word, as a version 
of maligni, in his Ode on Poetic Character : 

" Where, tangled round the jealous steep. 
Strange shades o'erbrow the valleys deep." 
Milton, in Par, Lost, b. xi. 15, speaks of "envious winds." 
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And shingle [lieth] in the braky fields, 

Delight in the Palladian wood 250 

Of long-lived olive. There is for a sign 

Full many a wild olive rising up 

In the same district, and the fields bestrewed 

With woodland berries. But the soil that's fat, 

And in sweet ooze is gladsome, and the plain 

Which is with herbage stocked, prolific too 

In its fertility ; such as ofUimes 

In a mount's hollow valley we are wont 

To look adown on : (hither stream the brooks 

Prom the cliflf tops, and trail the battening slime : ) 260 

And that which is uplifted to the south, 

And feeds the fern abhorred by crooked ploughs ; 

This [land] to thee one day right hardy vines. 

And rilling with much Bacchus, will supply ; 

This is prolific of the cluster ; thi» 

Is of the liquor, such as we outpour 

In libaments &om saucers and from gold. 

What time the plump Tyrrhenian hath inspired 

His [horn of] ivory at the altar's side. 

And we from bending chargers offer up 270 

The steaming entrails. But if your desire 

Should be the rather herds and calves to tend, 

Or offspring of the ewes, or the she-goats 

That sear the tilths ; the glades and distant fields 

Of the luxuriant Tarentum seek, 

And such a plain as hapless Mantua lost, 

Feeding white swans upon its grassy flood : 

No crystal springs, no pasturage thy flocks 

Shall fail ; and much as through the lengthful days 

Thy droves shall crop, so much in [one] short night 280 

ShaU th' icy dew replace. The land, near black, 

And 'neath the sunk share fatty, and whose mould 
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Is crimp, (for we in ploiigliing copy this,) 

Is best for com crops : from no plain you'U see 

More wains departing home with plodding steers : 

Or that from which the angered husbandman 

Hath carried off a wood, and overturned 

The groves [that] idle [stood] through many a year, 

And the time-honoured homesteads of the birds, 

Along with their profoimdest roots, uptom : 290 

They've flown aloft from their forsaken nests ; 

But the uncultured plain hath glistened forth. 

The ploughshare driven in. For, of a truth. 

The hxmgry gravel of the hilly field 

Scarce modest casias and rosemary 

For bees doth cater ; and the tufa rough, 

And clay, by dun chelydri channelled out, 

Deny^ that other grounds alike for snakes 

Sweet cates purvey, and winding shrouds afford. 

That which breathes out thin mist and flitting steam, 300 

And drinks the moisture in, and, when it lists, 

Itself returns it from itself ; that, too, 



Line 291. So Dryden, of the destruction of timber for Arcite's 
funeral pile : 

" Nor how the Dryads, or the woodland train. 
Disherited, ran howling o'er the plain ; 
Nor how the birds to foreign seats repair*d. 
Or beasts that bolted out, and saw the forest bared ; 
Nor how the ground, now clear'd, with ghastly fright 
Beheld the sudden sun, a stranger to the light. ** 

Palamon and Ardte, 2243-8. 

297. In rendering exesa, commentators differ. One takes it in its 
simple sense of "eating away;" another in the dependent sense of 
" making cavities." If the former required justification, cibum would 
fiimish more than enough ; while latebras would at least excuse the 
latter, which is less commonplace, and more pleasing. 
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WHch ever robes it in its own green turf, 

Nor iron scathes with scurf and briny rust : — 

That soil will pleach thee elms with jovial vines ; 

That teemful is in oil ; that will jou find, 

In earing, both indulgent to the flock, 

And tolerant of the crooked share ; such land 

The wealthy Capua plougheth, and the coasts 

Ne^bouring Vesuvius' ridge, and Clanius, 310 

To unhabited Acerrse no kind [stream]. 

Now in what way you each can know Til tcU. • 
If you shall seek to learn if it be loose, 
Or past what's usual close, (since grain the one 
Befriends, the other Bacchus, Ceres more 
The close, each loosest the Lysean [god,] ) 
You first a spot shall with your eyes select^ 
And bid a pit into the solid ground 
Be deeply sunk, and you shall all the earth 
Be/place again, and level with your feet 320 

The surface of the soil. If they shall be 
Deficient, — loose, and meeter for the flock 
And for the bounteous vines, the groimd will prove : 
But if they shall deny that they can pass 
Into their proper places, and, the pit 
FiQed up, earth shall abound, the field is dense ; 
Reluctant clods and ridges stifl* await, 
And with stout bullocks break thou up the land. 
But briny groimd, and that which commonly 
Is " bitter" called, imfortunate for grain, 330 

(That nor by ploughing mellows, nor its kind 
Maintains for Bacchus, or for fruits their names,) 



Z4nsB0B, WagnOT and others read viridts, instead of viridi, but 
it would seem with slender authority from manuacripiaw 
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Such proof [as this] will give : do thou thy frails 

Of matted osier, and the colanders 

Of thy wine-presses from the smoky roof 

Pull down ; in these let that malignant soil, 

And from the spring sweet billows, to the brim 

Be trodden : all the water sooth will struggle out, 

And bulky drops will issue through the twigs ; 

But evidence the flavour will create, 340 

And the plain bitterness will by its taste 

Th' experimenters' doleM faces writhe. 

Again, the land which fatty is, in fine 

By this law do we learn : ne'er in the hands. 

When tossed, it crumbles, but in guise of pitch 

Doth in the handling to the fingers cling. 

The soil that's moisty larger herbage feeds, 

And of itself is ranker than is right. 

Ah ! be not mine that too proHfic ground. 

Nor show itself too strong in th' infant ears I 350 

That which is heavy by the very weight 

Bewrays its silent self; what, too, is light. 

Ready it is beforehand by the eyes 

To learn the black, and what to each the hue. 

But to ensearch the cursed cold is hard : 

Pitch pine-trees only and the scathful yews 

At times, or ivies dun disclose its tracks. 

These things attended to, mind long before 
The earth to throughly melt, and cut all o'er 
The mighty hills with trenches, and expose 860 

The upturned clods imto the northern blast, 
Ere you dig in the vine's rejoicing race. 
Best for it are the fields of crumbling mould : 
This do the winds and icy hoar-frosts make 
Their care, and stalwart delver stirring up 
His loosened acres. But if any wights 
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No watclij^iiess hath 'scaped, they first search out 

A spot alike, where the first nursery 

May be provided for their trees, and [one] whereto 

Transplanted afterwards it may be borne, 370 

Lest the young scions should not [come to] know 

A mother on a sudden changed. Yea, too. 

The quarter of the sky upon the rind 

They mark, that in what way each may have stood. 

Upon what side Sirocco heats have borne. 

What rear directed to the northern pdle. 

They may replace it [so] : of such avail 

Is [force of] habit during tender years. 

Whether on hills or plains it better be 

To set the vine, seek first. If you the fields 380 

Of the rich champaign will lay out, plant thick ; 

In [planting] thick, not slower in his yield 

Is Bacchus : but if [you lay out] a soil 

In knolls uprising, and the hanging hills, 

Humour your rows, nor less, your trees in place. 

Let every alley to a nicety 

With th' avenue thafs intersected square. 

As often in a mighty war, what time 

Its cohorts the long legion hath deployed. 

And the host hath halted on the open plain, 390 

And marshalled are the armies, and far-wide 

Waves all the groimd with sheen-reflecting bronze, 

Nor yet they mingle the terrific frays. 

But Mars roams doubtful through the midst of arms : — 

Let all be meted out in even ranks 



Litu 895. Similarly Chaucer, Flower and Lec^f, st. 5 : 
** In which were okes great, streight as a line. 
Under the which the grass, so fresh of hew. 
Was newly sprong, and an eight foot or nine 
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Of passages ; not only that the view 

May feed the vacant spirit, but because 

Not otherwise will equal strength jbo all 

The earth vouchsafe, nor into empty [space] 

The boughs be able to outstretch themselves. -400 

Eke peradventure, what may be the depths 
For trenches you may seek. I would make bold 
E'en to a shallow drill to intrust my vine : 
Deeper and low within the earth the tree 
Is planted down ; the iBsculus in chief, 
Which, far as with its crest to th* airs of heaven. 
So far it stretches with its root to helL 
Hence it nor storms, nor gusts, nor showers uptear ; 
Unstirred it bides, and many sons of sons. 



Every tree well fro his fellow grew, 
With branches brode, laden with leves new. 
That sprongen out ayen the sunne-shene, 
Some very red, and some a glad light grene.** 

Line 407. "Observe the forest oak, the momitain pine. 
The towering cedar, and the humble vine. 
The bending willow that o'ershades the flood. 
And each spontaneous offspring of the wood. 
The oak and pine, which high from earth arise. 
And wave their lofty heads amidst the skies. 
Their parent earth in like proportion wound, 
And through crude metals penetrate the ground ; 
Their strong and ample roots descend so deep. 
That fix'd and firm they may their station keep 
And the fierce shocks of fiirious winds defy. 
With aU the outrage of inclement sky. 
But the base brier and the noble vine 
Their arms aroimd their stronger neighbour twine. 
The creeping ivy, to prevent its fall. 
Clings with its fibrous grapples to the wall. 
Thus are the trees of every kind secure. 
Or by their own or by a borrow'd power.*' 

Sir K Blackmore, Creationf b. ii. 
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[O'er its head] rolling many an age of men, 410 

In lasting yanquishes : then far and near, 
Stretching its gallant branches and its arms, 
On this side and on that, within the midst 
Itself supporteth a prodigious shade. 

Nor let thy vineyards to the setting sim 
Incline ; nor hazel plant among the vines ; 
Nor seek the topmost sprays, or strip thou down 
The settings from the summit of the tree ; — 
So powerful is their passion for the earth 1 
Nor with a blimted iron harm the shoots ; 420 

Neither wild truncheons on the olives graft ; 



Line 421. There are two dififerent interpretations of v. 302. Accord* 
ing to one view — ^that of Heyne and othera — the poet forbids planting 
wild olives in the vineyard, i, e. as supports for the vines. According 
to the other — strenuously maintained by Wagner and Forbiger — graft- 
ing wild olives with the cultivated olive is condemned. 

Wagner insists that oleA is the true reading, in which he is fol- 
lowed by Weise. Were this so, it wduld settle the question. Heyne, 
however, and all others, I believe, read olece, which, as it may be the 
dative case, is quite consistent with Wagner's view ; but as it may be 
the nominative, gives rise to Heyne's. 

Assuming the reading olece, there seems to be but one objection to 
Wagner's, viz. that, both before and after, the poet is speaking of vines, 
and the introduction of directions about olives seems abrupt and forced. 
But, on the other hand, there are many objections to that which Heyne 
advocates : 

1. That while the poet seems ab^eady to have departed from the 
subject of vines aSter flagella summa jpete, he does not appear anywhere 
to use arbor for the vine, simply. 

2. He never employs insero to express any idea but that of grafting ; 
at least, when speaking of trees. 

3. Similes is very weak when applied to the vine, but has ftUl force 
in connection with the olive. 

4. Surely, if vines are burnt down to the stump, they cannot iind 
revirescere terrd, which similes implies that they do. Non a stirpe 
valent seems to deny that the tree biunt down grows up at aU, w^ich 
is exactly true of the cultivated olive in this case. 
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For oft from heedless shepherds fire hath dropped, 
Which, thievishly beneath the fatty bark 
At first concealed, hath on the timber seized, 
And, stealing out upon the leaves aloft, 
A mighty crackling to the welkin raised ; 
Thence coursing on in conquest through the boughs 
And towering crests, it rules, and all the grove 
Enwraps in blazes, and shoots up to heaven. 
Gross with a pitchy murk, a collied cloud : 430 

Especially if from on high a storm 
, Hath tilted on the forests, and the wind 
Thick spheres the burnings as it drives them on. 
When [happens] this, no power from the root 
Have they, nor can they when they have been copsed 
Grow up again, and like themselves anew 
Wax verdant from the deep of earth : unblest 
Triumphs wild oHve with its bitter leaves. 

Nor thee let any coimsellor so sage 
Induce stiff earth, when Boreas breathes, to stir. 440 

The fields then winter prisons in with ice, 
Nor, when the seed is cast, doth it allow 
The frozen root to fasten to the earth. 
For vineyards best the planting is, what time 
In blushing spring hath come the bird of white. 
Loathed by long snakes, or just at autumn's chills, 
What time the speeding sun not yet doth touch 



Upon the whole, even if I did not follow Weise's text, I should adopt 
Wagner^s interpretation. 

Lim 434. With Forbiger, I am by no means sure that v. 812 should 
not be punctuated as Wakefield recommends : HoCf vli non a stirpe 
valerUf &c., making v. 314 the consequence implied by hoc. In this 
case the translation of v. 312 must be varied thus : 

On this account, when from the root no power, &c. 
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The winter with his steeds, now summer-tide 
Is passing by. Spring chief to foliage 



Line 449. Spenser has a beautiful passage on this subject, embodied 
in an address to Venus, Faerie Queene, iv. 10, 45, 46 : 

" Then doth the dadale earth throw forth to thee 
Out of her fruitfull lap aboundant flowres ; 
And then all living wights, soone as they see 
The Spring breake forth out of his lusty bowres. 
They all doe leame to play the paramours : 
First doe the merry birds, thy prety pages, 
Privily pricked with thy lustfiill powres, 
Chirpe loud to thee out of their leavy cages. 
And thee their mother call to coole their kindly rages. 

Then doe the salvage beasts begin to play 
Their pleasant Mskes, and loath their wonted food : 
The lyons rore ; the tygers loudly bray ; 
The raging buls rebellow through the wood. 
And breaking forth dare tempt the deepest flood 
To come where thou doest draw them with desire." 

Again, vii. 7> 28 : 

'* First, lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of flowres. 
That freshly budded and new bloosmes did beare. 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowres, 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramours.'' 

Dryden, too, is very happy in the opening of the Flower and the 
Leaf, where he vastly improves on his original : 

" Now turning from the wintry signs, the sun 
His course exalted through the Bam had run, 
And, whirling up the skies, his chariot drove 
Through Taurus and the lightsome realms of love ; 
Where Venus from her orb descends in showers. 
To glad the ground, and paint the fields with flowers : 
When first the tender blades of grass appear, 
And buds, that yet the blast of Eurus fear. 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year ; 
Till gentle heat, and soft repeated rains, 
Make the green blood to dance within their veins : 
Then, at their call, embolden' d out they come. 
And swell the gems, and burst the narrow room ; 

VOL. I. K 
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Of groves, spring serviceable is to woods ; 450 

In spring [-time] swell the lands, and genial seeds 

Demand. Tlien*^ther, the almighty sire, 

With fertilising showers cometh down 

Into the bosom of his buxom bride, 

And, with her mighty body intermixed, 

He, mighty, fosters all her embryoes. 

Then do the wayless thickets ring again 

With warbling birds, and herds on stated days 

Again woo Venus ; teems the foodiul field, 

And to the Zephyr's breezes softly warm 460 

The tilths unlock their breasts ; abounds in all 

A gentle moisture ; and to stranger suns 

The buds in safety dare themselves to trust : 

Nor fears the vinenspray rising southern gales^ 

Or, hunted by the mighty northern blasts 

From heaven, the shower ; but it pushes forth 

Its germs, and all its leafage it unfolds. 

That days none other at the infant birth 

Of the advancing universe had dawned. 



Broader and broader yet, their blooms display. 
Salute the welcome sun, and entertain the day. 
Then from their breathing souls the sweets repair 
To scent the skies, and purge th' unwholesome air : 
Joy i^reads the heart, and, with a general song. 
Spring issues out, and leads the joUy months along." 

Line 452. 

" Ethereal Jove then glads with genial showers 
Earth's mighty womb, and strews her lap with flowers ; 
Hence juices mount, and buds embolden'd try 
More kindly breezes and a softer sky. 
Kind Venus revels. Hark ! on every bough 
In lulling strains the feathered warblers woo ; 
Fell tigers soften in th' infectious flames. 
And lions, fawtiing, court their brinded dames." 

Tickell, Fragment on Hunting, 
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Or Held another course, could I have weened: 470 

That [tide] was spring ; the mighty globe kept spring, 

And the south-easters spared their wintry gusts, 

What time primeval flocks drank in the light, 

And th* earth-bom race of men their head upraised 

From flinty fields, and wild beasts were let loose 

Upon the woods, and stars upon the sky. 

Nor could the things [of] tender [mould] endure 

This suffering, if such a great repose 

Were not to come both cold and heat between, 

And heaven's kindness to relieve the lands. 480 

For what remains, what shoots soever you'll plant 
Throughout the fields, bestrew with rich manure. 
And mindful cover them with plenteous soil; 
Or spongy stone or rugged shells delve in : 
For 'tween them will the waters trickle through, 
And the light breath [of heaven] will make its way 
Below, and the young plants their spirits raise. 
Ere now, too, have been found, who with a stone 
And with the weight of a prodigious sherd 
Would press them from above : this, as a shield 490 

'Grainst sluicy showers ; this, what time with drought 
The Dog, heat-bringing, splits the yawning fields. 

When be the cuttings planted, it remains 
The soil to crumble oftener at the roots, 
And ply remorseless drags, or work the ground 
Beneath the sunken ploughshare, and to turn 
Among the very vine-rows straining steers : 
Then glossy canes, and shafts of peeldd rod, 
And ashen stakes, to fit, and sturdy forks, 
By strength whereof they may accustom them 500 

To struggle upward, and to scorn the winds. 
And through th' elm-tops the stages to pursue. 

And while their infant age with new [-bom] leaves 
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Is ripening, you must spare the tender [plants]. 
And while the merry spray doth shoot itself 
Unto the gales, through open air let loose 
With slackened reins, it must not yet be tried 
With edge of knife, but with the hookM hands 
Its leaves be nipped, and gathered here and there. 
Hereafter, when they now with lusty stems 610 

Their elms infolding, shall have mounted up, 
Then strip their locks, then lop their arms : ere this 
They dread the iron : then at last exert 
A heartless sway, and curb the gadding boughs. 
Eke hedges must be plight, and every flock 
Restrained ; in chief while tender is the leaf, 
And weetless of its sufferings ; to which, 
'Bove ruffian winters and the puissant sun, 
Wild uri ceaselessly and pestering roes 
Do wanton mischief; [on it] browse the sheep 620 

And greedy heifers. Nor so much the chills. 
Congealed with hoary rime, or balefiil heat, 
Bearing adown upon the parching cliffs. 
Have done it injury as have those flocks ; 



Line 612. ** Go thou, and, like an executioner. 

Cut off the heads of too-fast-growing sprays." 

"All superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live." 

Shakspeare, King Richard 11% iii. 4. 

Spenser uses "locks" of trees, as Virgil Comoe: F. Q, ii. 11, 19 : 

" As withered leaves drop from their dryed stockes. 
When the wroth western wind does reave their locks." 

Milton, also. Par. Lost, b. x. : 

" While the winds 
Blow moist and keen, shattering the grateful locks 
Of these fair spreading trees." 
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The poison, too, of their remorseless fang, 

And on the nibbled stem th' imprinted scax. 

['Tis] for no other crime [that] the he-goat 

To Bacchus is on every altar slain, 

And th' olden farces enter on the stage. 

And prizes for the wits, the villages 530 

And crossways round, did Theseus' sons propose. 

And they amid their goblets jovial danced 

In downy meadows on the smeary skins. 

Yea, Anson boors, a Troy-sprung race, disport 

With doggrel ditties and unbridled mirth. 

And don the ghastly masks of hollowed bark ; 

And, Bacchus, thee invoke in merry lays. 

And imto thee the little visages 

Suspend they, swinging, from the lofty pine. 

Hence every vineyard with a plenteous crop 540 

Increases, and the hollow vales are filled 

And deepsome glades, and every spot whereto 

The god hath veered about his comely head. 

We therefore will to Bacchus duly chant 

His rightful honour in our country's songs ; 

And trays and holy cakes will we present; 

And the devoted goat, led by the horn, . 

Shall at the altar stand, and we wUl roast 

His fatty entrails upon hazel spits. 

There is, moreo'er, in tending of the vines 550 

That other toil, whereon there's ne'er enough 
Of [labour's] drain : for yearly all the ground 
Both thrice and four times must be broken up, 



Line 525. " So may thy tender blossoms fear no blight, 

Nor goats with venom'd teeth thy tendrils bite." 

Dryden, Palamon and Arcite, 669, 70. 
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And with inverted drags the clod aye crushed ; 

The.i.eya.daUdiZ.ber«iofJleaf: 

Returns in cycle to the husbandmen 

Past toil, and on itself through its own tracks 

The year is wheeled^ And now at length, what time 

The vineyard its late foliage hath shed, 

And dully Aquilo hath shaken down 560 

From woods their pride ; e'en then the active hind 

His thoughts outstretches to the coming year, 

And with hooked fang of Saturn follows hard 

Upon his widowed vine, close clipping it, 

And by his pruning brings it into shape. 

Be first thy groimd to delve, be first to bum 

The shearings borne away, and be the first 

The stakes to carry back beneath thy roof ; 

Be last to reap. Twice shade assails the vines ; 

Twice overrun the crop with matted thorns 670 

The weeds : sore either toil. Praise spacious farms ; 

A small one cultivate. Moreover, too, 

The butcher-broom's sharp twigs throughout the wood, 

And by the banks the river-reed is cut, 

And care of the wild willow-grove employs. 

Now fettered are the vines ; now trees lay down 

The pruning-blade ; now sings his farthest rows 

The worn-out vintager : natheless the earth 



Lirie 571. Pope says yery beautifully in his iih. Pastoral, 31 : 

" Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear. 
Their faded honoiu^ scattered on her bier. 
See, where on earth the flowery glories lie, — 
With her they flourished, and with her they die. 

Collins, too, applies " honour" to express leayes ; Eclogue iv. : 
" Yon citron grove, whence first in fear we came. 
Droops its fair honours to the conquering flame." 



y. 418-486. BOOK n. 185 

Is to be worried, and the mould stirred up ; 

And now Jore for tbe ripened clusters feared. fiso 

On th' other hand, not any tilth there be 

For olives ; nor do they the fore-orooked knife 

Await and griping harrows, when they once 

Have fastened to the fields and borne the gales. 

Earth of herself unto the youthful plants. 

When by the hookM fang she is unlocked, 

Purveys her moisture, and her weighty fruits 

When by the share. On this aocoimt do thou 

Foster the olive, fat, and dear to Peace. 

Eke fruit-trees, soon as they their stems have felt 690 

In vigour, and their proper strength acquired. 

Quick struggle to the stars by native power. 

And needing not our aid. Nor less, meanwhile. 

With produce waxes heavy every grove, 

And with their blood-encrimsoned berries blush 

Wnd haunts of birds. The cytisi are cropped, 

Torches the towering forest doth supply. 

And nightly fires are fed and shed their rays. 

And scruple men to plant and pains bestow ? 

Why greater themes pursue ? The sallow-trees 600 

And lowly brooms, — or they to flock the leaf, 

Or to the shepherds shades afford, and fence 

For seeded grounds, and diet for the bee. 



Line 603. Pahda melli is too bold a figure for the English Ian- 
goage. Trapp says that it means "materials for honey/' in which he 
may be right ; but he is unable to translate it so. He jimibles two ideas 
together (which he is very fond of doing), and completely spoils the 
passage. I should not know how to render it according to this Tiew, even 
if I were sure it was right, without being prosaic. Upon the whole, it 
seems safer to regard melli as a metonomy for apibus. Should this 
appear to be rather a violent proceeding, let it be considered whether 
it is not as much so to divest pdbula of the attendant idea of a oon- 
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And joyeth it Cytorus to behold, 

Waving with box, and groves of Narjrx' pitch ; 

It joys to see the fields, nor to the rakes 

Beholden, nor to any pains of men. 

The very barren forests on the crest 

Of Caucasus, which gusty eastern blasts 

Incessantly both break and bear away, 610 

Deign each their several produce : deign they pines, 

A serviceable timber for the ships. 

For houses cedar both and cypresses; 

sumer, which it always bears^ but which is plainly excluded by the 
notion of "materials." 

Line 612. Verses 442453 will bring to the recollection of the 
readers of Spenser, FaerU Queene, L 1, 8, 9 : 

" Much can tiiey praise the trees so straight and hy: 
The sayling pine ; the cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine-propp elme ; the poplar never dry ; 
The builder oake, sole king of forrests all ; 
The aspine, good for staves ; the cypresse Ainerall ; 

The laurell, meed of mightie conquerours 
And poets sage ; the firre that weepeth still ; 
The willow, wome of forlome paramours ; 
The eugh, obedient to the benders wiU ; 
The birch for shaftes ; the sallow for the mill ; 
The mirrhe sweete-bleeding in the bitter wound ; 
The warlike beech ; the ash for nothing ill ; 
The fruitfull olive ; and the platane round ; 
The carver holme ; the maple, seeldom inward soimd." 

In the account of the trees used in the construction of Arcite's 
Ameral-pile, Chaucer simply mentions their names ; but Dryden, imitat* 
ing his idolised master : 

'* The trees were unctuous fir. 
And mountain-ash, the mother of ihe spear ; 
The mourner yew, and builder oak were there ; 
The beech, the swimming alder, and the plane. 
Hard box, and linden of a softer grain. 
And laurels, which the gods for conquering chiefe ordain." 

Yet elsewhere Chaucer adds descriptive terms : vide The Assembly 
qfFotUes, st 26. 
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Hence spokes have farmers turned for wheels, hence drums 

For wains, and bending keels for barks have laid. 

In twigs are sallows teemful, elms in leaves ; 

But myrtle for stout spear-shafts, and for war 

Cornel is useM ; into Iturean bows 

The yews are curved. Nor do the lindens smooth, 

Or box that takes a polish in the lathe, 620 

No shape receive, nor by the sharpened tool 

Are grooved. Nor less, too, swims the seething surge 

The buoyant alder, wafted on the Po ; 

Nor less, too, do the bees their swarms ensconce 

Both in the hollow bark and in the womb 

Of cankered holm. What to be named alike 

Have gifts of Bacchus yielded ? Bacchus e'en 

For crime hath given occasions ; he with death 



Line 621. See note on Qeo. i. 117. 
628w Spenser thus alludes to the fight : 

" And ^ere the relicks of the drunken fray, 

The which amongst the Lapithees befell ; 

And of the bloodie feast, which sent away 

So many Centaures drunken soules to hell, 

That under great Alcides furie feU." Faerie Queene, iv. 1, 23. 

" All now was turned to jollity and game. 
To luxury and rioti feast and dance ; 

thence from cups to civil broils.'' 

Milton, Par, Lost, b. xi. 
Milton also makes Samson say : 

'* Nor envied them the grape. 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fUmes." 

" Nor the Centaurs' tale 
Be here repeated, how with lust and wine 
Inflamed they fought, and spill' d their drunken souls 
At feasting hour." J. Philips, Cider, b. ii. 

Gay, however, is rather jealous of the reputation of Bacchus : 
** Drive hence the rude and barbarous dissonance 
Of savage Thracians and Croatian boors : 
The loud Centaurian broils with Lapithae 
Sound harsh and grating to Lensean god." Poem on Wine, 
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Entamed the madding Centaurs, Rhostus both, 

And Pholufi, and with mighty wa99ail-bowl 630 

Hykeus threatening the Lapitha^. 

O far too happy, if they did bnt know 
The blessings [that are] theirs, the husbandmen. 
To whom doth of her own accord, afer 
From wrangling arms, unbosom from the soil 
An easy sustenance most righteous earth 1 
If no high mansion from its haughty gates 
Of morning visitante a mighty tide 
Spews forth from all its halls ; nor do they gape 
On doors enamelled with fair tortoise-shell, 640 

And on apparel made a sport with gold. 
And Ephyr's bronzes ; nor their snowy wool 



IdTie 632. Thomson finely imitates this -whole passage, verses 
458-540, in his Aviumn, 1235-1373 ; but it is too long to quote. 

637. " If no retinue, with observant eyes. 

Attend him ; if he can't with purple stain 
Of cumbrous vestments labour*!! o'er with gold. 
Dazzle the crowd, and set t^em all agape, — 
Yet, clad in homely weeds, from Envy's darts 
Bemote he lives, nor knows the nightly pangs 
Of conscience, nor of spectres' grisly forms. 
Demons, and injured souls, at close of day 
Anno/d, sad interrupted slumbers finds ; 
But (as a child, whose inexperiencM age 
Nor evil purpose fears nor knows) enjoys 
Night's sweet refreshment, humid sleep sincere." 

J. Philips, Cider, b. L 

639. Or : 

From all its halls disgorges ; nor they gape, &c 

641. Several modem translators render illutas by ** tricked with ;" 
but is this quite admissible ? For though it is barely possible that 
"trick" in this sense may have a common origin with ''trick," to 
" play upon," and so come to mean " dress with unreality, gairishly ;" 
yet the word does not seem to be applied to the dress itself, nor does 
it elicit the force of a very graphic expression. 
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Is with the poison of Assyria dyed, 

Nor is the service of the limpid oil 

By cassia tainted : yet a careless rest. 

And life [that is] unknowing of deceit. 

Rich in a varied wealth ; — yet leisure hours 

In open fields, grottoes, and living meres ;— 

Yet Tempe cold, and lowings of the kine. 

And bahny slumbers underneath the tree, 650 

Are wanting not: there glades and wild beasts^' shrouds, 

And youth enduring labours, and inured 

To scantiness ; the holy rites of gods, . 

And worshipped aires: her last footprints with them 

Did Justice, frcnn the eartii withdrawing, trace. 



JUne 6^5. *' But carelesse Quiet lyes.'' Spenser, jP. Q, l \, 41. 
See T, Warton's el^ant poem^ Tlu Hamlets 

652l Shakgpeare make& Henry the Sixth agree with the poet ; the 
kmg says, 3 Hen, VI, ii. 5 : 

" Ah, what a life were this I how sweet ! bow lovely ! 
Gives not the hawthorn hush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on th^ silly sheep. 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings, that &ar their subjects^ treachery \ 
0, yes, it doth ; & thousandfold it doth^ 
And to conclude^ — ^the sh^herd^s homety curds^ 
His cold thin drink out oi hia leather botU^ 
His wonted sleep under a f^esh tree^s shade. 
All which secure and sweetly he enjoys^ 
Is far beyond a prince's deficates, 
His viands ^arlding in a golden cup> 
His body couchM in a curious bed. 
When caje, mistrust, and treason wait on him.** 

055. '' Or wert thou that just Maid, who once before 
Forsook the hated earth V* 

Milton, Ode on the De<Uh of an Infant, 

Spenser thus alludes to the same legend ; F„ Q, v. 1, 11 : 
" Now whea. the world with sinne gan to abound, 
Astrsea, loathing longer here to ^ace 
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But me the cliiefest, may, 'fore all things sweet, 
The Muses, whose religious charge I bear, 
Deep smitten with their mighty love, receive, 
And heaven's paths and constellations show; 
The changeM obscurations of the sun, 660 

And the moon's travails ; whence the quake to earth ; 
By influence what deep seas begin to swell 
Against their bursten barriers, and again 
Upon lliemselves sink back ; why speed so fast 
To dip them in the ocean wintry suns, 
Or what delay foreslows the laggard nights. 
But if (lest I be able to approach 
Departments these of nature) the chill blood 
Around my heart a hindrance shall have proved, 
May fields, and streamlets rilling in the dales, 670 

Charm me ; may I the floods and forests love, 
Unfamed. Oh 1 [would I were] where be the plains, 
And the Sperchseus, and by Spartan maids 
In Bacchanalian frenzy revelled o'^r, 
The ridges of Taygetus 1 Oh 1 [for one] 



MoDgst wicked men, in whom no truth she found, 
Ketum'd to heaven, whence she deriv'd her race ; 
Where she hath now ah everlasting place 
Mongst those twelve signes, which nightly we do see 
The heavens bright-shining baudricke to euchace ; 
And is the Virgin, sixt in her degree. 
And next herselfe lier righteous ballance hai^ging bee." 
LiTie 661. " To dance 

With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms." Milton, Par. Lost, b. IL 

675. Perhaps an apology is necessary for making Taygetva a tri- 
syllable ; but Dryden, Sotheby, Stawell, and Trapp do the same. I 
am .sensible that this excuse could only serve me fully if I were writing 
a poem ; but as I aim at nothing beyond a rigid translation, perhaps 
an awkwardness should have been adopted, without which it is not 
apparent how the fourtli syllable oouUl be 2n*eserved to the word in its 
present i>osition« 
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To set me down in Hflemns' icy glens, 

And curtain me with his vast shade of boughs I 

Happy [the man] who hath availed to learn 

The grounds of things, and all alarms, and fate, 

To entreaty deaf, hath cast beneath his feet, 680 

And booming of the greedy Acheron I 

Blest, too, is he who knows the rural gods, 

Both Pan, and old Silvanus, and the sister nymphs ! 

Him hath no fasces of the populace. 

No monarchs' purple warped; nor civil feud. 

The faithless brothers goading ; nor the Dace, 

Down swooping from the Danube oath-coUeagued ; 

Nor Koman fortunes and expiring reahns: 

Nor hath he either in compassion grieved 

Over the destitute, or grudged the rich, 690 

What fruits the boughs, what ready fields themselves 

Of their free will have yielded, he hath culled ; 

Nor laws of iron and the frantic bar. 

Nor people's record-offices beheld. 

Some fret with oars bliad seas, and rush to arms. 

They pierce into the courts and gates of kings ; 

One for extermination seeketh out 

His city, and her wretched household-gods, 

That he may from a jewel quaff, and sleep 

On Sarra's purple ; wealth another hoards, 700 



Line 689, 690. Or : 

Neither has he or, pitying, bewailed 

Him that hath not, or him that hath begrudged. 

699. *' Their sumptuous gluttonies, and goirgeous feasts 
On citron tables or Atlantic stone ; . . . • 
Their wines of Setia, Cales, and Faleme, 
Chios, and Crete ; and how they quaff in gold, 
Crystal, and myrrhine cups, embossed with gems 
And studs of pearl.'* Milton, Par, Reg, b. vr. 
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And broodeth over his deep-buried gold. 

One, awe struck at the Rostra, stands amazed ; 

Another wight, agape, hath the acclahn 

Along the benches, doublj pealed in sooth, 

Of commons both and fathers paralysed. 

They joy, bespattered with their brothers' blood. 

And homes for esdle and dear thresholds change. 

And, lying underneath a foreign sun, 

A country seek. [Meanwhile] the husbandman 

The earth hath opened with his crooked plough : 710 

Hence the year's travail ; hence his native land 

And tiny grandchildren doth he support ; 

Hence droves of oxen, and deserving steers. 

Nor is there rest ; but either with its fruits 

The year o'erflows, or in the birth of flocks. 

Or sheaf of Cereal stalk, and lades with yield 



Lint 701. "But the base miser starves amidst his store, 
Broods on his gold, and, griping still at more, 
Sits sadly pining, and believes he's poor." 

Dryden, Wife qfBaUCs Tale, 468-70. 

** As some lone miser, visiting his store, 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er ; 
Hoards aiter hoards his rising raptures fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still." 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 

702. Verses 508-9 are awkward to translate. If a parenthesis is to 
be resorted to, is it not more natural to inclose the words ^6r . . . enim, 
rather than geminatus . . . pa;trumgue, as Weise does, or geminaius 
enim, as Buseus ? 

But Wagner and Forbiger repudiate parenthesis altogether ; and, as 
it would appear, with good reason. For there seems a great stiffness 
in making enim causal, and supplying ett with g^ninatUfS, According 
to the other view, to enim is given an unusual signification, but one 
that it undoubtedly may bear. 

712. Or: 

And children's tiny children he supports. 
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The frrrrows, and the gamers overpowers. 

Winter is come : in olive-mills is brayed 

The Sicyon berry ; with the acorn blithe, 

The swine come home ; their arbutes give the Woods : 720 

And varied fruitage doth the autumn shed ; 

And high the mellow vintage is matured 

Upon the sunny rocks. In the meanwhile 

His darling children round his kisses hang ; 

The taintless house its purity preserves ; 

The kine their milky udders drop adown ; 

And the fat kidlings on the merry green 

Between them struggle with confronted horns. 

Himself the festal days observes, and stretched 

Along the turf, where fire is in the midst, 730 

And comrades crown the crater, he on thee, 

Libations pouring, O Lensean, calls ; 

And for the masters of the flock appoints 

Games of the flying javelin on the elm ; 

And in the rural list their stalwart frames 

They strip. This life of yore th' old Sabines led ; 

This Remus and his brother ; thus in sooth 

Waxed brave Etruria, and hath Rome become 



Line 724. The cessation of such tendernesses is sadly described by 
Gray in his Elegy : 

" No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share." 

Thomson has a tender touch of nature, taken, like this of Virgil, 
from home life. In a very successful description of a fkther lost in a 
snow-storm, he says : 

" In vain his little children, peeping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand their sire 
With tears of artless innocence." Winter, 313-316. 

738. The "great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth. 
So fax renown'd, and with the spoils enrich'd 
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Fairest of things, and singly for herself 

Hath girdled with a wall her seven heights. 740 

Ere, too, the sway of the Dictcean king, 

And ere that banquetted a godless race 

On butchered steers, this life upon the earth 

The golden Saturn led. Nor had they, too. 



Of nations : there the Capitol, .... 
AboTe the rest lifting his stately head 
On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 
Impregnable ; and there Mount Palatine, 
The Imperial palace, compass huge, and high 
The structure, skill of noblest architects. 
With gilded battlements conspicuous fistr. 
Turrets, and terrace, and glittering spires : 
Many a fair edifice besides, more like 
Houses of gods, .... 
Outside and inside both, pillars and roo&. 
Carved work, the hand of famed artificers, 
In cedar, marble, ivory, or gold." 

Milton, Par. Reg^ b. iv. 

Lirie 743. So Milton describes mankind after the Flood, P. L. 
b. zii. : 

" With some regard to what is just and right 
ShaU lead their lives, and multiply apace. 
Labouring the soil, and reaping plenteous crop. 
Com, wine, and oil ; and, fi-om the herd or flock. 
Oft sacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. 
With large wine-offerings pour'd, and sacred feast, 
, Shall spend their days in joy unblamed." 

And Thomson, of the reign of Peace ; BrUanniaf 113, &c. : 
" Pure is thy reign, when, unaccursed by blood. 
Nought save the sweetness of indulgent showers 
Trickling distils into the vemant glebe. 
Instead of mangled carcases, sad-seen, 
When the blithe sheaves lie scattered o'er the field ; 
When only shares, the crooked knife, 
And hooks imprint the vegetable woimd ; 
When the land blushes with the rose alone. 
The foiling fruitage, and the bleeding vine." 
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Yet heard the trumpets blasted, nor as yet, 
Placed on the hardy stithies, falcions clang. 

But we a surface [of] unmeasured [bound] 
Have in our course accomplished, aujd 'tis now 
Time to unyoke our coursers' smoking necks. 



Lime 747* Spenser employs the same metaphor to denote the neces- 
sity for a close ; F, Q. iii. 12, 47 : 

*' But now my teme begins to £Ednt and £Btyle, 
AH woxen weary of their ioumall toyle ; 
Therefore I will their sweatie yokes assoyle. 
At this same furrowes end, till a new day." 



VOL. I. 



BOOK III. 



Thee too, great Pales, and thee will we chant, 

Fame-worth J shepherd from Amphrysus ; you. 

Woods and floods of Lyceeus. Other [themes]. 

Which might in song have captived idle minds. 

All now are trite. Who or Enrystheus stem. 

Or altars of unpraised Busiris, knoweth not ? 

By whom has the youth Hylas not been sung. 

And the Latonian Delos, and Hippodame, 

And Pelops, with an ivory shoulder badged. 

Keen on his steeds ? A path must be essayed, lo 

Whereby myself too I can lift from earth. 

And flit triumphant through the mouths of men. 

I first unto my native land with me, 

(Let only life remain,) on my return 

From th' Aon peak will lead the Muses down ; 

I first, Mantua, will bring to thee 

The palms of Edom, and on th' emerald plain 

A fane of marble nigh the water rear. 



Line 15. Gray thus finely alludes to the decay of poetry in Greece, 
and its translation to Rome ; Progress of Poesy : 

" Where each old poetic mountain 

Inspiration breath'd around ; 
Ev'ry shade and hallow'd fountain 

Murmur'd deep a solemn soimd : 
Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour. 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains." 



V. 14-33. BOOK in. 147 

Where with slow windings mighty Mincius strays, 

And fringes with the tender reed his banks. 20 

For me shall Caesar in the centre stand, 

And keep the fane. For him a conqueror I, 

And in Tyre's purple the observed of all, 

A himdred chariots with four steeds will drive 

Along the floods. All Grecia shall for me, 

The Alpheus leaving and Molorchus' groves. 

In races and the cestus raw contend. 

I will myself, bedight upon my head 

With leafage of shorn olive, bring my gifts. 

E'en now the grave processions to the shrines 30 

It joys to lead, and view the butchered steers ; 

Or how the scene with shifted fronts withdraws. 

And how the intertissued Britons raise 

The purple curtains. On the folding-doors 

The fight of the Gangaridse will I 

Mould out of gold and massive ivory. 

And conquering Quirinus' arms ; and here. 

Waving with war, and flushing huge, the Nile, 

And pillars towering up with naval bronze. 

I Asia's humbled cities will subjoin, 40 

And foiled Niphates, and the Parthian, 

Trusting in flight and rear-directed shafts ; 

Twain trophies, too, from widely-severed foes 

By prowess reft, and, triumphed over twice, 



LiTie 19. So Milton^ in Lycidas : 

" fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured flood. 
Smooth sliding Mincius, crown'd with vocal reeds." 

23. Ophelia, mourning over Hamlet's insanity, speaks of him as 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 

The observ'd of all observers." Eamletf iii. 1. 



it 
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Nations on either shore. And there shall stand 
Marbles of Paros, images that breathe. 
The offspring of Assarac, and the names 
Of the Jove-issued strain, both father Tros, 
And Troja's Cynthian founder. Envy curst 
Shall dread the Furies, and the rigorous tide 50 

Of Ck>cjtj and Ixion's writhM snakes 
And monstrous wheel, and the unconquerable stone. 
Meanwhile the Dryads* woods and glades untouched 
Let us pursue, Meecenas, thy no easy bests. 
Without thee nothing high my soul doth found. 
Lo ! come, burst slow delays ; with loud halloo 
Calls us Cithseron, and Taygetus' hounds, 
And Epidaurus, breaker-in of steeds: 
The cry, too, doubled by the lawns' approof. 
Gomes booming back, Natheless ere long shall I 60 

Be girt to celebrate the burning fights 
Of Csesar, and his name in fame to waft 
Throughout as many years as Caesar stands 
In distance from Tithonus' earliest source. 
If either any, marvelling at the meeds 
Of the Olympic palm, doth horses feed, 
Or any, sturdy bullocks for the plough ; 



Line 46. 

" Some carve the trunks, and breathing shapes bestow^ 
Giving the trees more life than when they grow.** 

Cowley^ Davideis, b. iL 

" The fairest, softest, sweetest frame beneath. 
Now made to seem, and more than seem, to breathe." 

Pamell, Hetiod, 

" And breathing forms from the rude marble start" 

T. Warton, Sonnet v. 
*' Heroes in animated marble frown. 
And legislators seem to think in stone." 

Fojpe, Temj^le of Fame, 
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Chief let him choose the bodies of the dams. 

Best is the figure of the scowling cow, 

Whose head is coarse, who has foil much of neck, 70 

And far as to her shanks down from her chin 

Her dewlaps hang ; then to her lengthfol side 

No limit ; all [points] large, ay, e'en the foot ; 

And th' ears are shaggy 'neath her crumpled horns. 

Nor would [that cow] ofiend me [that is] badged 

With spots and white, or that declines the yoke. 

And is at times uncivil with her horn. 

And in her guise [comes] nearer to a bull. 

And who all towering stands, and as she walks 

Brushes her footmarks with her tip of tail. 80 

The age, Lucina and due marriage rites 

To suffer, ceases before ten, begins 

After four years ; the rest is neither meet 

For breeding, nor is strong for ploughs. Meantime, 

While to thy flocks survives a buxom youth, 

Let loose the males ; to Venus be the first 

To send thy cattle-droves, and race from race 

Supply by breeding. Each best day of life 

From wretched mortals is the first to fly: 

Steal on diseases and a crabbed eld, 90 



lAne 89. 

*' A flower that does with opening mom arise. 
And, flourishing the day, at evening dies ; 
A winged eastern blast, just skimming o'er 
The ocean's brow, and sinking on the shore ; 
A fire, whose flames through crackling stubble fly ; 
A meteor, shooting from the summer s^ ; 
A bowl adown the bending mountain roU'd ; 
A bubble breaking, and a fable told ; 
A noontide shadow, and a midnight dream, — 
Are emblems which, with semblance apt, proclaim 
Our earthly course." Prior, Solomon, b. iii. 
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And toil, and ruthlessness of rigorous death 
Sweep them away. There ever will be [those], 
Whose bodies thou wouldst liefer should be changed : 
Then aye recruit them ; and lest you again 
Should quest them after they are lost, forestall. 
And for thy herd yoimg oflfspring yearly choose. 

Yea too, for brood of horses is the choice 
The same. Do thou but on [those foals,] which thou 
Shalt settle to rear up for hope of race. 
Especial pains now straight from infant years 100 

Bestow. From first the colt of noble strain 
In statelier fashion paces in the fields. 
And plants and plants again his limber legs ; 
And he to enter first upon the path, 



LiTie 103. Od the impatience of the horse Pope is very happy : 

" The impatient courser pants in every vein. 
And, pawing, seems to beat the distant plain : 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already cross'd. 
And ere he starts a thousand steps are lost." 

Windsor FwesU 
104-121. "Oft in this season too the horse, provoked, 
"While his big sinews full of spirits swell. 
Trembling with vigour, in the heat of blood, 
Springs the high fence ; and, o'er the field effused. 
Darts on the gloomy flood, with steadfast eye. 
And heart estranged to fear : his nervous chest, 
Luxuriant and erect, the seat of sti'ength. 
Bears down th' opposing stream : quenchless his thirst ; 
He takes the river at redoubled draughts. 
And, with wide nostrils snorting, skims the wave." 

Thomson, Summer, 606-615. 

" Survey the warlike horse ! Didst thou invest 
With thunder his robust distended chest ? 
No sense of fear his dauntless soul allays ; 
'Tis dreadful to behold his nostrils blaze : 
To paw the vale he proudly takes delight. 
And triumphs in the fulness of his might. , 
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And to essay the threatening rivers dares, 

And trust him to the unknown bridge ; nor starts 

At idle noises. Lofty is his neck^ 

And elegant his head, his barrel short, 

And plump his back, and rampant swells with thews 

His mettled chest. The generous coursers be 110 

The brownish chestnuts and the iron-greys : 

The sorriest hue is of the white and dun. 

Then if a clang from far have any arms 

Sent forth, he knows not in [one] spot to stand ; 

He quivers with his ears, and in his joints 



High-raised, he snuffs the battle from afSar, 
And bums to plunge amid the raging war ; 
And mocks at death, and throws his foam around, 
And in a storm of fury shakes the ground. 
How does his firm, his rising heart advance 
Full on the brandish*d sword and shaken lance, 
While his fix'd eye-balls meet the dazzling shield, 
Gaze, and return the lightning of the field ! 
He sinks the sense of pain ii^generous pride. 
Nor feels the shaft that trembles in his side ; 
But neighs to the shrill trumpet's dreadful blast 
Till death ; and when he groans, he groans his last.** 

Dr. Young, Paraphrase on Job, 

Shakspeare gives a different turn to the effect of music on the colt : 

" For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 
Or any air of music touch their ears. 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 
Their savage eyes tum'd to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of m^asic." MercharU of Venice, v. 1, 

What this great poet here says is an accurate picture of the &ict, as 
any one who has been much accustomed to the country must have ob- 
served. See also note on ^n. i. 1062. 
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He quakes ; and, snorting, 'neath his nostrils rolls 

The gathered fire. Clustered is his mane, 

And on th* off-shoulder tossed about it falls ; 

But through the loins a double spine is traced ; 

And earth he scoops, and with its massive horn 120 

Deep rings his hoof. Such [steed] was Cjllarus, 

Entamed by Amyckean Pollux' reins; 

And, which the Grecian bards have chronicled. 

Mars' twain-joked steeds, and great Achilles' car. 

And such did he himself shed forth a mane 

Along a courser's neck, Satumus, fleet 

Upon his wife's approach, and flying filled 

The lofty PeHon with a shrilly neigh. 

Him likewise, when or by disease oppressed. 
Or now, too languid from his years, he fails, 130 

Conceal at home ; nor his unnoble eld 
Forgive. The older is to Venus chill, 
And fixdtlessly th' unwelcome task drags on ; 
And, if it ever to engagement comes. 
As sometimes in the stubbles without strength 
A mighty fire, he impotently fames. 
Therefore their spirit and their age shalt thou 
Mark chiefly ; next their other qualities, 
And parents' pedigree, and what to each the pain 
When conquered, what their triumph in the palm. 140 

Dost thou not see, when in the speeding race 
The cars have seized the plain, and onward dash. 
Forth issued from the barrier ; when the hope 
Of the young men are lifted high, and drains 
Their palpitating hearts a beating throb ? 
They press upon [their steeds] with platted lash, 
And bending forward give to them the reins. 
The heated axle-tree with fiiry flies ; 
And crouching now, and now erect, they seem 
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Aloft through empty ether to be swept, 160 

And to mount up to air. No stay, no rest ; 

But a cloud of yellow sand is raised ; they reek 

With the pursuers' foam and breath ; so deep 

The love of praises, of such deep concern 

Is conquest. [It was] Ericthonius first 

[Who] chariots and four coursers dared to yoke, 

And a fleet conqueror o'er the wheels to stand. 

Reins gave the Pelethronian Lapithae 

And the ring-courses, mounted on their back, 

And tutored they the rider under arms 160 

To prance upon the ground, and to curvet 

His haughty steps. Alike is either toil ; 

Alike the breeders quest out both the yoimg. 

And hot in mettle and in races keen ; 

Although he often may have chased the foe, 

Bouted in flight, and as his native land 

Epirus and Mycenae brave trace back, 

And fetch his pedigree from Neptune's very source. 

These things observed, they're zealous near the time, 
And all their pains bestow to plump out him 170 

With solid fat, whom they have chosen chief. 
And have pronounced the husband of the herd ; 
And downy herbs they cut, and streams purvey 
And spelt ; lest he should fail to be a match 
For the alluring toil, and puny sons 
The poorness of their fathers should repeat. 
But the herds themselves with leanness they reduce 
Of purpose ; and, when now the known desire 



lArie 165. To make verses 120-122 intelligible, some such ellipsis 
as the following must be supplied : 

Without these merits worthless is the steed. 

173. Downy ; or, full-grown. 
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First dalliance provokes, they both their browse 

Denj, and drive them from the springs ; oft too 180 

They shake them in the race, and tire them out 

Beneath the sim, when heavily doth groan 

The threshing-floor with beaten grains, and when 

To rising Zephyr th' empty chaff is tossed. 

This do they, lest by pampering in excess 

The service of the genial field should prove 

Too blunted, and with fatness it should line 

The sluggish fiirrows ; but that [this] athirst 

May Venus seize, and her the deeper hide. 

Again the care of sires begins to wane, 190 

And that of dams to take its place. What time. 
Their months accomplished, they impregned estray. 
Let no one suffer them to draw the yokes 
With heavy wains, nor with a leap to clear 
The road, and scour the leas in mettled flight. 
And swim the ravenous rivers. Let them feed • 

In lonely lawns, and fast by brimming brooks : 
Where moss and bank of brightest green with grass ; 
And grots may canopy, and rocky shade 
May spread along. There is around the groves 200 

Of Silarus, and, blooming with its holms, 
Albumus, an abundant wingM thing. 
Of which ostitis is the Latin name ; 
Greeks it have oestros rendered in their tongue ; 
Fierce, buzzing shrill ; at which all panic-struck 
Throughout the woods in all directions fly 
The herds : storms aether, with their roars convulsed. 
And dry Tanager*s forests and [his] banks. 
With this dire creature erst her frightful wrath 
Did Juno wreak, when she designed a plague 2lo 

For the Inachian heifer. This as well 
(For in noon heats more fiercely it assails). 
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You from the pregnant flock will ward, and feed 

Your cattle at the newly-risen sun, 

Or when the stars are ushering in the night. 

After the birth, attention to the calves 
Is all transferred ; and they forthwith the marks 
And titles of the breed upon them brand, 
And upon those whom they would liefer rear 
Either for propagation of the flock, 220 

Or for the altars to reserve devote. 
Or to cleave earth, or to upturn the plain. 
Bristling with broken clods. The other droves 
Are fed through verdant herbage. Those which thou 
To rural purpose and employ wilt train. 
Now spur [when] calves, and enter on a course 
Of taming them, whHe pHaut are the minds 
Of the young [beeves] ^ while mouldable their age. 
And first, loose hoops of slender withy bind 
Upon the neck below ; thereon, what time 230 

They their free necks to thraldom shall have used. 
Tied from the very collars fellows yoke. 
And force the steers to move their step in time. 
And now by them ofttimes be empty wains 
Dragged o'er the ground, and on the surface-dust 
Their traces print: next, 'neath a weighty load 
[While] struggling let the beechen axle creak. 
And the bronzed pole drag on the wedded wheels. 
Meanwhile, for th' untamed youth not grass alone, 
Nor slender willow-leaves and oozy sedge, 240 



Line 218. The branding of sheep Thomson, in dignified terms, thus 
describes ; Summer, 406 : 

** Some mingling stir the melted tar, and some. 
Deep on the new-shorn vagrants' heaving side 
To stamp his master's cypher, ready stand." 
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• 

But springing com jou with the hand will crop. 
Nor shall for thee thy kine that have brought forth. 
According to the custom of our sires, 
The snowy milk-pails brim, but shall dispend 
Their udders wholly on their darling sons. 
But if thy fancy rather [lead] to wars 
And furious brigads, or to fly along 
Th' Alphean floods of Pisa upon wheels, 
And in Jove's wood to drive the winging cars ; 
The steed's flrst task is to behold the fire 250 

And arms of warriors, and the trumps to stand, 
And groaning with the draught to bear the wheel, 
And in his stall to hear the jingling curbs ; 
Then more and more that he should take delight 
In the caressing praises of his lord, 
And love the sounding of his patted neck. 
And these now from the first let him, [when] weaned 
From his dam's udder, brave, and in its turn 
To the soft muzzles yield his mouth, [yet] weak. 
Ay quaking e'en, e'en weetless from his age. 260 

But, three complete, what time fourth summer-tide 
Shall have approached, let him at once begin 
To run the ring, and sound with measured steps. 
And arch th' alternate foldings of his legs. 
And be he like a drudge ; then to the race 
The gales both let him challenge, and on wing 
Throughout the open plains, as by the reins 
Untrammelled, let him scarce his foot-tracks plant 
Upon the surface of the sand: as when 
From polar regions the full northern gale 270 



Line 256. " Nearer and nearer now lie stands, 

To feel the praise of patting hands." Gay, F, i. 13. 
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Hath swooped, and Scythia's storms and droughty clouds 

Disperses: then the lofty fields of corn, 

And waving champaigns with the gentle gusts 

Wax crisp, and tops of forests raise a din, 

And the far billows speed them to the shores: 

It files, at once the fields, at once the seas 

Ensweeping in its flight. [Such] steed [as] this 

Or at the winning-posts and courses vast 

Of Elis' plain will sweat, and from his mouth 

Dash out the gory foam, and better bear 280 

The Belgic war- cars on his supple neck. 

Then at last with thick mash their bulky frame 

Allow to thrive, now when they're broken in ; 

For they, ere breaking in, their mettle high 

Will raise, and when they're caught refiise to brook 

The limber thongs, and cruel curbs obey. 

But no attention braces more their strength, 



Line 287, &o. '* Through all his lusty veins 

The buU^ deep-scorch'd, the raging passion feels. 
Of pasture sick, and negligent of food. 
Scarce seen, he wades among the yellow broom. 
While o'er his ample sides the rambling sprays 
Luxuriant shoot ; or through the mazy wood 
Dejected wanders, nor th* enticing bud 
Crops, though it presses on his careless sense. 
And oft, in jealous maddening fancy rapt. 
He seeks the fight ; and, idly butting, feigns 
His rival gored in every knotty trunk. 
Him should he meet, the bellowing war begins : 
Th&r eyes flash fury ; to the hollowed earth. 
Whence the sand flies, they mutter bloody deeds. 
And, groaning deep, th' impetuous battle mix : 
While the £ur heifer, balmy-breathing, near. 
Stands kindling up their rage. The trembling steed. 
With this hot impulse seized in every nerve. 
Nor heeds the rein, nor hears the sounding thong ; 
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Than Venus and the spurs of stealthy love 

To keep aloof, whether of beeves or steeds 

The service welcomer to any be. 290 

And they accordingly the bulls afar, 

And into lonely feeding-grounds eloign, 

Behind th* obstructed mountain, and beyond 

Broad floods ; or jailed within at glutted cribs 

They keep them. For the female robs their strength 

By slow degrees, and wastes them while they gaze ; 

Nor su£fers them to mind their lawns or grass : 

She sooth by her enchanting charms e'en oft 

Her haughty paramours between themselves 

Compels to tourney i/^th their horns. In a vast wood 300 



Blows are not felt ; but, tossing high his head, 

And by the well-known joy to distant plains 

Attracted strong, all wild he bursts away ; 

O'er rockS; and woods, and craggy mountains flies ; 

And, neighing, on th' aerial summit takes 

Th' exciting gale ; then, steep-descending, cleaves 

The headlong torrents foaming down the ^illa ; 

Even where the madness of the straiten'd stream 

Turns in black eddies round : such is the force 

With which his frantic heart and sinews swell." 

Thomson, Spring, 792-820. 
Line 297. 

" Tell her thy brother languishes to death, 

And fades away, and withers in his bloom ; 

That he forgets his sleep, and loathes his food." 

Marcus to Fortius, in Addison's Cato, iii. 1. 

800. Does it not seem a very presumptuous proceeding on the part 
of modem editors to substitute SUa for sUvaf in the face of every manu- 
script extant, only because Servius makes a remark ? They might just 
as well leave the whole line out, on the ground that it is awkward, ill- 
written, obtrusive, and very unlike Virgil. If we may improve an 
author's text in this way, why not proceed to greater lengths, till 
reverence itself becomes powerless to check a desire to have things to 
our taste I 
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There feeds a lovely heifer ; they in turn 

With mighty vehemence the battle join 

With wounds repeated ; bathes the jetty gore 

Their frames ; and, turned against the struggling [foes], 

Their horns are tilted with a thimdering groan : 

Both forests peal again, and distant heaven. 

Nor is 't the custom for the combatants 

To stall together : but the vanquished one 

Withdraws, and lives an exile far away 

In imknown coasts ; sore moaning his disgrace, 310 

And the haught conqueror's blows, then for the loves 

Which he, unvenged, hath lost ; and at the stalls 

Casting a wistful glance, hath ta'en his leave 

Of his ancestral realms. Accordingly 

With all concern he practises his powers. 

And persevering lies 'mid flinty stones 

On an unlittered couch, on prickly leaves 

And sharp rush dieted ; and tests himself. 

And learns his wrath to centre in his horns. 

Butting against some tree-bole, and the winds 320 

Provokes with thrusts, and with the scattered sand 

Beforehand practises against the fray. 



Liiie 307, 8. So Octavian addresses Antony : 

" I must perforce 
Have shown to thee such a declining day. 
Or look on thine ; we could not stall together 
In the whole world." 

Shakspeare, AiUony and Cleopatra^ v. 1. 

316. Pemix here yields an unheard-of sense, and one vastly infe- 
rior to pemox, so that I should far rather read the latter, but that ex- 
ternal evidence seems plainly to forbid it. Were it otherwise, the line 
would run : 

And lies the livelong night 'mid flinty stones. 

317. Unlittered : though a mere translator has no right to coin 
words, he is at liberty to compound them. 
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After, wHen mustered is bis strength, and powers repaired. 

He moves his standards, and is headlong borne 

On bis forgetful foe: like as a surge. 

When it begins to whiten in mid sea, 

Afar, and from the deep its bosom draws ; 

And as, rolled on to shore, it wildly dins 

Among the rocks, nor than a very mount 

Less huge it sinketh down ; but from its base 330 

Up seethes the wave in whirlpools, and alofl 

The sable sand it tosses from below. 

Yea, every race on earth, both of mankind 
And savage beasts, and th' ocean-tribe, the flocks, 
And amelled birds, plimge into rage and fire: 
Love is to aU the same. At no time else, 
Forgetful of her cubs, the lioness 
Hath more ferocious ranged about the plains ; 
Nor have the shapeless bears on aU sides dealt 
So many deaths and havoc through the woods ; 340 

Then the wild boar is savage, and most fell 
The tigress. Ah I 'tis then unsafe to stray 
In Libya's lonely fields. Dost thou not see 
How thrills a quivering all throughout the frames 
Of steeds, if but the scent hath wafled on 
The well-known gales. And neither stay them now 
The reins of men, nor barbarous wheals, nor cliffs 
And vaulted rocks, and floods that form a bar, 
And whirling in their wave the swept-off mounts. 
E'en tilts and whets his tusks the Sabine boar, 350 



Line 333. See note on Greo. it i49. 

350. " Or, as two boars, whom love to battle draws. 
With rising bristles and with frothy jaws, 
Their adverse breasts with tusks oblique they wound ; 
With grunts and groans the forest rings around.** 

Dryden, Podainon and ArcUe, 814-17* 
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And with his hoof tears up the earth; he chafes 

Against a tree his flanks both on this side 

And that, and steels his shoulders for the wounds. 

What doth the stripling [do], within whose bones 

Fell passion circulates its mighty fire ? 

Why, he the friths, by bursten storms turmoiled. 

In darkling night late swimmeth ; over whom 

Thunders the empyrean's vasty gate, 

And, dashed against the cliffs, rebellow seas ; 

Nor can his wretched parents call him back, 360 

Nor eke, about to perish by a cruel death. 

The maiden. What [do] Bacchus* spotty pards, 

Ajid the fierce brood of wolves and dogs ? Why [tell] 

What battles wage the dastard harts ? In sooth, 

'Fore all distinguished is the rage of mares ; 

Ajid Venus did herself the spirit give. 

What time the four-yoked female Potnian steeds 

Of Glaucus with their jaws his limbs devoured. 

These passion drags across Gargarean heights. 

And cross Ascanius booming; they o'erpass 370 

Mountains, and over rivers swim. And straight. 

When 'neath their eager marrows is appHed 

The flame, — the rather in the spring, because 

In spring the heat retumeth to their bones, — 

They all, with face veered toward the Zephyr, stand 

On lofty crags, and snuff the subtile gales ; 

And oft, without embraces any, by the wind 

Impregnate, (marvellous to be told,) through rocks, 

Ajid cliffs, and simken valleys, scattered fly, — 

Not, Eurus, to thy risings, nor the Sim's, — 380 

Towards Boreas and Caurus, or [the clime] 

Whence Auster is in deepest sable bom, 



Line 382. " While through the damp air scowls the louring South, 
VOL. 1. M 
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And glooms the welkin with his rainy chill. 
Hereon at length, what by a truthful name 
" Hippomanes" the shepherds call, drops down 
A clammy poison fix)m the groin; hippomanes. 
Which often have malignant stepdames culled, 
And mingled drugs and not unharmful spells. 

But flies meanwhile, flies past recovery, time, 
While round each [theme], by love of them entranced, 390 
We're carried on. Be this enough for herds. 
Remains another portion of our task, — 
To treat of woolly flocks and shaggy goats. 
This is a toil ; hence hope ye for renown. 
Brave swains. Nor am I doubtful in my mind. 
How hard it be to master these with words. 
And add this dignity to petty things. 
But me along Parnassus' lonely heights 
Sweet love transports : it joys to pace its peaks. 
Where is no path of former bards inclined 400 

Adown to Castalie with gentle slope. 

Now, Pales worshipful, now must I sound 
With lofty lip. I, to begin, direct 
In downy cotes their browse the sheep to crop, 
Till leafy summer is anon restored ; 



Blackening the landscape's face, that grove and hill 
In formless vapours undistinguished swim." 

T. Warton, Pleasures of Melancholy. 

Armstrong, speaking of the climate of England {Health, b. i.), says 
" Steep'd in continual rains, or with raw fogs 
Bedewed, our seasons droop : incumbent still 
A ponderous heaven overwhelms the sinking soul. 
Labouring with storms, in heapy moimtains nse 
Th' embattled clouds, as if the Stygian shades 
Had left the dimgeon of eternal night. 
Till black with thunder all the South descends." 



I 
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And you the flinty ground with plenteous straw 

And bundles of fern-plants to strew beneath, 

Lest the cold ice should harm the tender flock, 

And bring on them the mange and foot-rot foul. 

Then, taking leave of these, do I enjoin 410 

To cater leafy arbutes for the goats. 

And to purvey fresh runnels ; and their cotes 

Aloof from winds to front to winter's sim, 

Veered towards meridian day, what time at length 

Now chill Aquarius sets, and stills his dew 

At the year's end. These also must by us 

Be tended with no lighter pains ; nor less 

Will be their service : though Milesian wools 

Be bartered at a mighty cost, ingrained 

With Tynan crimsons. Hence more numerous 420 

The progeny ; hence store of plenteous milk. 

The more from their drained udder shall have foamed 

The milking-pail, the more shall merry rills 

Stream down from their squeezed teats. Nor less meanwhile. 

The beards, and grizzled chins, and flaunting hairs 

Of the Cinjrphian he-goat do they clip. 

For service of the camps, and covertures 

For the imhappy seamen. But they feed 

Upon the forests and Lycseus' brows. 

And bristly brambles and height-loving brakes ; 430 

And of themselves they mindfully return 

Unto the sheds, and lead their [kids], and scarce 

O'erpass the grunsel with their weighty dug. 

So with all pains the frost and squalls of snow. 

The less they have the need of human care. 

You will ward off ; and aliment purvey. 

And provender of twig, [in] cheerftil [mood] ; 

Nor all through winter-tide the hay-lofts shut. 

But still, at Zephyrs' call, when gladsome warmth 
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Unto the glades and to the feeding-gronnds 440 

Shall either flock send forth, with th' infant star 

Of Lucifer tread we the chilly fields, 

While mom is fresh, while silvery is the grass, 

And dew [lies] on the tender blade, to flock 

Most welcome. Then, when the fourth honr the drought 

of heaven 
Shall have concentrated, and with their chirp 
The plaintful cicads shall the vine-trees rend, 
At wells, or at deep standing pools, thy flocks 
Bid thou to quaff the billow, scampering 
In oaken conduits ; but in noon-tide heats 450 

Quest out a shady dell, if anjrwhere 
The mighty oak of Jove with aged strength 
Spread giant branches, or if anywhere. 
Dingy with clustering hohns, a grove lie near 
With holy shade : then [bid] to give again 
The subtile waters, and again to feed 
At setting of the sun, when chilly eve 
The air cools down, and now the dewy moon 
The glades recruits, and the shores echo back 
The halcyon, the thistle-finch the brakes. 460 

Why Libya's shepherds, why their feeding-groimds 
Should I to thee in song describe at large. 
And their empeopled kraals with scattered roofs ? 



Line 460. Dryden, elegantly translating Chaucer, says of the gold- 
finch: 

" A goldfinch there I saw with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopped from side to side. 
Still pecking as she passed, and still she drew 
The sweets from every flower, and sucked the dew ; 
Sufficed at length, she warbled in her throat. 
And tuned her voice to many a merry note." 

Flov:erand Leaf, 106-1-11. 
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Oft day and night, and an entire month 

In course, the herd doth feed, and wend its way 

To distant deserts without any hostelries : 

So huge a stretch of plain there lies. His all 

With him the Afric herdsman moves, — ^both home. 

And Lar, and arms, and Amyclsean hoimd. 

And Cretan quiver ; not elsewise than doth 470 

The mettled Roman, in his father's arms, 

When undemea,th th' unrighteous load his march 

Pursues he, and, ere looked for by the foe, 

Stands in battalion while the camp is pitched. 

But not so, where the hordes of Scythia lie, 

And the MsBOtian billow, muddy Ister too, 

Whirling its amber sands, and where returns 

Rhodope stretched beneath the central pole. 

Here prisoned in the stalls they keep their herds ; 

Nor either any grasses on the plain 480 

Appear, or leaves upon the tree ; but lies 

In snow-drifts shapeless and in ice profound 

The earth far-wide, and towers to seven ells [the ice] : 

Aye winter there, aye Cauri blasting colds. 

Then Sol the blanched shadows ne'er dispels, 



Line 485. This is, of course, not true. Dryden beautifully describes 
the joy felt by the natives of these northerly regions at the approach 
of then* summer, such as it is : 

" In those cold regions where no summers cheer. 
Where brooding darkness covers half the year, 
To hollow caves the shivering natives go ; 
Bears range abroad, and hunt in tracks of snow : 
But when the tedious twilight wears away. 
And stars grow paler at the approach of day. 
The longing crowds to frozen mountains run ; 
Happy who first can see the glimmering sun.'* 

Prologue to his Royal Migkness, 
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Nor when, upon his coursers borne, he mounts 

The lofty firmament, nor when he bathes 

His speeding car in Ocean's crimson plain. 

Suddenly curdle in the scudding flood 

Its [icy] casings, and the billow now 490 

Upon its chine the ironed wheels supports, 

To ships that [billow] erst, to spreading wains 



Line 491. 

" When hoary Thames, with frosted osiers crowu*d, 
Was three long years in icy fetters bound. 
The waterman, forlorn along the shore. 
Pensive reclines upon his useless oar. 
Sees hamess'd steeds desert the stony town, 
And wander roads unstable, not their own ; 
Wheels o'er the harden'd waters smoothly glide, 
And rase with whiten'd tracks the slippery tide." 

Gay, Trivia, ii 359-66. 

Thomson has a fine description of Frost in his Winter, 713-59 : 

" What art thou. Frost ? And whence are thy keen stores 
Derived, thou secret, all-invading power. 
Whom even th* illusive fluid cannot fly ? 
Is not thy potent energy, unseen. 
Myriads of little salts, or hook'd, or shaped 
like double wedges, and difliised immense 
Through water, earth, and ether ? Hence at eve 
Steam'd eager from the red horizon round. 
With the fierce rage of Winter deep-suffused 
An icy gale, oft shifting, o'er the pool 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream. The loosen'd ice. 
Let down the flood and half dissolved by day. 
Bustles no more ; but to the sedgy bank 
Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone, 
A crystal pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemented firm ; till, seized from shore to shore. 
The whole imprison'd river growls below. 
Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflects 
A double noise ; while, at his evening watch. 
The village-dog deters the nightly thief ; 
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Now hostess ; and the bronzes commonly 

Asunder start, and garbs grow stiff when donned, 

And they with hatchets hew [once] fluid wines. 

And throughly into massive ice the pools 

Have turned, and th' ice-drop on their imtrimmed beards 

Hath caked in jags. Meanwhile thick through the air 

No differently it snows : the cattle die ; 

Enveloped stand in rime the bulky frames 500 

Of oxen, and in huddled troop the harts 

Are nimibed within the new [ly fallen] mass, 

And scarce with antler-tips above it rise. 



The heifer lows ; the distant waterfall 

Swells in the breeze ; and with the hasty tread 

Of traveller the hollow-sounding plain 

Shakes from afetr. The full ethereal round. 

Infinite worlds disclosing to the view. 

Shines out intensely keen ; and, all one cope 

Of starry glitter, glows ftx)m pole to pole. 

From pole to pole the rigid influence £eJ]s, 

Through the still night, incessant, heavy, strong. 

And seizes nature fast. It freezes on. 

Till Mom, late rising o'er the drooping world. 

Lifts her pale eye unjoyoiis. Then appears 

The vaiious labour of the silent night : 

Prone from the dripping eave, and dumb cascade. 

Whose idle torrents only seem to roar, 

The pendent icicle ; the frost-work fair, 

Whose tranident hues and fancied figures rise ; 

Wide-spouted o*er the hill, the frx>zen brook, 

A livid tract, cold-gleaming on the mom ; 

The forest bent beneath the plumy wave ; 

And by the frost refined the whiter snow, 

Incrusted hard, and soimding to the tread 

Of early shepherd, as he pensive seeks 

His pining flock, or from the mountain-top, 

Pleased with the slippery surface, swift descends." 

Line 502. Does not Virgil seem to be describing the iisual state of 
things in these northern regions ? And if so^ can Heyne's rendering of 
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These not with hounds slippped on, nor any toils, 

Nor frighted by the cord of crimson plume 

They chase : but, while to purpose none 

Pushing th' obstructed mountain with their chest. 

In conflict close they stab them with the steel, 

And butcher them as grievously they roar. 

And with a loud huzza blithe bring them home. 510 

Themselves in deep-delved caverns fleet away 

A life of careless ease low under earth. 

And piles of oak and elms entire have rolled 

Unto their hearths, and given them to the flame. 

Here night in sport they spend, and viny cups. 



novd by insolente be sustained 1 It seems far better, with the leamnd 
critic quoted by Wagner, to refer it to a sudden, heavy ieJl of snow, — 
perhaps the first in the season. 

Line 512. See note on line 485. 

615. Dueunt, they spend; or, eke. The whole passage is imi- 
tated happily, yet not without ideas of his own, by Thomson, Winter, 
809, &o. : 

" Yet there life glows ; 
Yet cherish'd there, beneath the shining waste. 
The furry nations harbour : tipp'd with jet, 
Fair ermines, spotless as the snows they press ; 
Sables, of glossy black; and, dark-embrown' d. 
Or beauteous freaked with many a mingled hue. 
Thousands besides, the costly pride of coiurts. 
There, warm together press' d, the trooping deer 
Sleep on the uew-iall'n snows ; and, scarce his head 
Baised o'er the heapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies slumbering sullen in the deep abyss. 
The ruthless hunter wants nor dogs nor toils, 
Nor with the dread of sounding bows he driyes 
The fearful flying race ; with ponderous clubs. 
As weak against the mountain -heaps they push 
Theu' beating breast in vain, and piteous bray. 
He lays them quivering on th' ensanguined snows^ 
And with loud shouts rejoicing bears them home.'* 
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Jovial, with beer and acid services 

They copy. Such a reinless race of men, 

Lying beneath the Polar north, is beat 

By the Rhipsean Euros, and inwrapt 

With tawny hair of cattle o'er their frames, 520 

If wool should be of interest to thee. 
First let the prickly thicket, and the burs, 
And caltrops be away ; shun pastures rank ; 
And from the very first do thou select 
The flocks with wools of velvet white. But him, 
Though he may be a ram all lustrous-white, 
Beneath whose moisty palate there but lurks 
A sable tongue, refuse, lest with dun spots 
He dusk the fleeces of the newly-born; 
And all around the well-stocked plain do thou 530 

Look out another. Thus, with snowy boon 
Of wool, (if it be worthy of belief,) 
Did Pan, Arcadia's deity, thee, snared, 
O Moon, entrap, into the deepsome groves 
Thee wooing ; nor did thou the wooer scorn. 

But let [the wight] whose fancy is for milk, 
The cytisus, and plenteous melilot, 



Their wintiy life he describes diflferaitly ; Liberty, iii. 523-32 : 

" But, cold-compress' d, when the whole loaded heaven 
Descends in snow, lost in one white abrupt, 
lies Tmdistinguish'd earth ; and, seized by frost. 
Lakes, headlong streams, and floods, and oceans sleep. 
Yet there life glows : the furry millions there 
Deep dig their dens beneath the sheltering snows ; 
And there a race of men prolific swarms. 
To various pain, to little pleasure, used ; 
On whom, keen-parching, beat Rhipnan winds ; 
Hard like their soil, and like their climate fierce.'' 

'' Deep from the piercing season sunk in caves, 
Here by dull fires, and with unjoyous cheer. 
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And salted herbs himself, with his own hand, 

Bear to the cribs. Hence both they love the more 

The rivers, and the more their udders stretch, 540 

And a disguis^ flavour of the salt 

Reproduce in the milk. Many debar 

The kids, now separated from their dams, 

And fasten in the front their infant snouts 

With muzzles iron-spiked. What they have milked 

At rising day and in the daily hours 

At night they press : what now at shades of [eve] 

And at the setting sim, they just at dawn 

Bear forth in baskets, (trudges to the towns 

The swain,) or season it with sparing salt, 550 

And for the winter lay it up in store. 

Nor should the care of dogs with thee be last, 
But [with thy flocks] together the fleet pups 
Of Sparta, and the keen Molossian feed 
On fattening whey. Ne'er, these thy sentinels, 
Shalt thou the nightly robber for thy stalls. 
And inroads of the wolves, or from the rear 
Th' unquieted Iberians dread. Oft, too. 
The shy wild asses thou in chase shalt drive, 
And hunt with hoimds the hare, with hoimds the hinds. 560 
Oft routed from their forest wallowing-haunts 
The boars shalt thou discomfit, in full cry 
Driving them, and through lofty moimtains force 
The giant hart with shouting to the toils. 



They waste the tedious gloom. Immersed in furs, 
Doze the gross race : nor sprightly jest, nor song, 
Nor tenderness they know ; nor aught of life. 
Beyond the kindred bears that stalk without : 
Till Mom at length, her roses drooping all, 
' Sheds a long twilight brightening o'ot their fields, 
Aiid calls the quiver'd savage to the chase." Winter, 941-9. 
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Learn also musky cedars in the stalls 
To bum, and with the iume of galbanum 
To chase the fell chelydri. Oftentimes 
'Neath unstirred cribs, or, baleful to be touched, 
Hath viper skulked, and, frighted, fled the light; 
Or snake, beneath the shelter -and the shade fi70 

Customed to creep (the bitter plague of kine). 
And on the cattle to bespirt his bane. 
Hath hugged the ground. Take stones in hand, take clubs, 
O shepherd, and while he uplifts his crests. 
And hissing neck he swelleth, strike him down: 
And now in flight his craven head he deep 
Hath hid, when are his central folds imnerved, 



LiiM 568. Savage well describes a serpent and its death, though 
neither caused by stone nor club, in the WdndereVf c. 2. The Hermit 
speaks: 

" Soon to a yawning rift chance tum'd my way ; 
A den it proved where a huge serpent lay ! 
Flame -eyed he lay ! He rages now for food, 
Meets my fii*st glance, and meditates my blood 1 
His bulk, in many a g^ther'd orb uproU'd, 
Rears spire on spire 1 His scales, bedropp'd with gold, 
Shine bumish'd in the sun ! Such height they gain. 
They dart green lustre on the distant main ! 
Now writhed in dreadful slope, he stoops his crest. 
Furious to fix on my unshielded breast ! 
Just as he springs, my sabre smites the foe ! 
Headless he falls beneath th' unerring blow t 
Wrath yet remains, though strength his fabric leaves. 
And the meant hiss the gasping mouth deceives ; 
The lengthening trunk slow-loosens every fold. 
Lingers in life ; then stretches stiff and cold." 

677. *' On his rear. 

Circular base of rising folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a surging maze ! His head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With bumish'd neck of verdant gold, erect 
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And the rear rings of his remotest tail, 

And trails its lagging coils the farthest spire. 

There is, moreover, in Calabrian lawns 580 



Amid his circling spires, that on the grass 

Floated redundant." ' Milton, Par. Lost, b. ix. 

And J. Philips, in imitation of Milton : 

** And as a snake, when first the rosy hours 
Shed vernal sweets o'er every vale and mead. 
Rolls tardy from his cell obscure and dank ; 
But when by genial rays of summer sun 
Purged of his slough, he nimbler thrids the brake. 
Whetting his sting, his crested head he rears 
Terrific, from each eye retort he shoots 
Ensanguined rays, the distant swains admire 
His various neck and spires bedropp'd with gold." 

Cereoilia. 

Line 580. I cannot forbear quoting here, though at some length, 
the sublime description of Leviathan, as paraphrased by Dr. Young ; 
whose performance of his whole task even so cold a ciitic as Dr. 
Johnson considered " not unsuccessful :" 

" At full my huge Leviathan shall rise, 

Boast all his strength, and spread his wondrous size. 

Who, great in arms, e'er stripp'd his shining mail. 

Or crown'd his triumph with a single scale ? 

Whose heart sustains him to draw near ? Behold ! 

Destruction yawns ; his spacious jaws imfold, 

And, marshall'd round the wide expanse, disclose 

Teeth edged with death, and crowding rows on rows ; 

What hideous fangs on either side arise ! 

And what a deep abyss between them lies ! 

Mete with thy lance, and with thy plummet sound. 

The one how long, the other how profound ! 

His bulk is charged with such a furious soul. 

That clouds of smoke from his spread nostrils roll. 

As from a furnace ; and, when rous'd his ire. 

Fate issues from his jaws in streams of fire. 

The rage of tempests, and the roar of seas. 

Thy terror, this thy great superior please ; 

Strength on his ample shoulder sits in state ; 

His well-join'd limbs are dreadfully complete ; 
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That baleftil serpent, rolling up his scaly chine, 
With elevated chest, and with huge spots 
Mottled upon his lengthful belly: who, 
While any streamlets from their sources gush, 
And while the lands are dank with moisty spring 
And rainy Austers, haunts the standing pools, 
And, chambering by the brims, this felon gluts 
His jetty maw with fish and croaking frogs ; 
When once dried up the fen, and lands gape wide 



His flakes of solid flesh are slow to part ; 

As steel hin nerves, as adamant his heart. 

When, late awaked, he rears him from the floods. 

And, stretching forth his stature to the clouds, 

Writhes in the sun aloft his scaly height. 

And strikes the distant hills with transient lights 

Far round are fatal damps of terror spread. 

The mighty fear, nor blush to own their dread. 

Large is his front ; and when his bumish'd eyes 

Lift their broad lids, this morning seems to rise. 

In vain may death in various shapes invade. 

The swifl-wing'd arrow, the descending blade ; 

His naked breast their impotence defies ; 

The dart rebounds, the brittle falcion flies. 

Shut in himself, the war without he hears, 

Safe in the tempest of their rattling spears ; 

The cumber'd strand their wasted vollies strow ; 

His sport the rage and labour of the foe. 

His pastimes like a caldron boil the flood, 

And blacken ocean with the rising mud ; 

The billows feel him as he works his way. 

His hoary footsteps shine along the sea ; 

The foam high- wrought, with white divides the green. 

And distant sailors pomt where death has been. 

His like earth bears not on her spacious face : 

Alone in stature stands his dauntless race ; 

For utter ignorance of fear renown'd ; 

In wrath he rolls his baleful eye around ; 

Makes every swoln disdainful heart subside, 

And holds dominion o'er the sons of Pride." 
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With heat, he sallies forth upon dry ground, 590 

And, rolling fiery eyes, storms through the fields. 

Both fierce with drought and maddened by the heat. 

May it not be my fancy then to snatch 

Soft slumbers underneath the cope of heaven, 

Nor in a slope of wood to have lain on grass ; 

When fresh from his cast slough, and bright with youth. 

He's rolled along, leaving within his shroud 

Or young or eggs, uplifted to the sun. 

And quivers in his mouth with trifid tongue. 

Of their diseases, too, I thee will teach 600 

The springs and symptoms. The offensive mange 
Assails the sheep what time the chilly shower 
Hath deeper penetrated to the quick, 
Or winter crispy with its hoary frost ; 
Or when to them, [now] sheared, unwashed hath climg 
The sweat, and prickly briers gashed their frames. 
In the sweet rivers, therefore, all the flock 
The keepers drench, and with a reeking fleece 
The ram is in the eddy plunged, and, sent 
Upon the favouring stream, he floateth down: 610 

Or they, the body sheared, with bitter lees 
Of oil besmear, and scum of silver blend. 
And native sulphur, and Idaean pitch. 
And, unctuous with fat, bees- wax, and squill. 
And fetid hellebore, and jetty mineral tar. 
No remedy, however, of their woes 
Is more immediate, than if any wight 



Line 596. So Spenser, Faerie Queene, iv. 3, 23 : 

" Some new-borne wight ye would him surely weene ; 
So fresh be seemed and so fierce in sight ; 
Like as a snake, whom wearie winters teene 
Hath wome to nought, now feeling sommers might 
Casts off his ragged skin^ and freshly doth him dight." 
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Could open with a lance the very head 

Of th' ulcer. Fostered is the plague, and thrives 

By lying hid, the while his healing hands 620 

To apply unto the sores the swain declines, 

Or sitteth down entreating of the gods 

More favourable omens. Further, too. 

When, stealing to the bleaters' inmost bones, 

The anguish rages, and upon their limbs 

The parching fever preys, it hath bestead 

The kindled inflammation to expel. 

And 'tween the imder [surfaces] of hoof 

To stab the vein that pulses with its blood : 

After the mode in which Bisalts are wont, 630 

And mettlesome Gelonian, when he hies 

To Khodope, and to the Getae's wastes. 

And curded milk with blood of horses drinks. 

That ewe, which you afar may have remarked 
Or 'neath the mellow shade more oft to creep. 
Or nibbling tips of grass more listlessly. 
And last to follow, or amid the plain 
To lie adown while grazing, and alone 
Give way to the late night j — straight with the knife 
The plague arrest, ere dread contagion steal 640 

Through the unwary crowd. Not, bringing storm, 
So frequent swoops the whirlwind from the main. 
As many be the maladies of flocks. 
Nor single subjects do diseases seize; 
But entire summer-pastures in a trice. 
Both hope and herd at once, ay, all the race 
From its beginning. [This,] then, might he know, 
If any one the welkin-mounting Alps, 
And Norian fortresses upon the hills, 
And th' lapydian Timavus' fields, 630 

Now e'en in such a long time aftierwards 
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Should witness, and the shepherds* realms forlorn, 
And far and wide the lawns untenanted. 
Here erst from a distemper of the air 
A piteous season rose, and with full heat 
Of autumn glowed, and all the race of flocks 
To death delivered over, — all [the race] 
Of savage beasts ; and putnfied the lakes : 
It baned the pastures with a pestilence. 
Nor single was the course of death ; but when 660 

The fiery fever, forced through all the veins. 
Had shrivelled up their wretched limbs, again 
Overflowed a liquid gleet, and all the bones, 
By small degrees through the disease dissolved. 
Into its substance it reduced. Ofttimes 



Xtn0 658. Or: 

And lawns unpeopled in their length and breadth. 
654. 
** From poisonous stars a mortal inBuence came 

(The mingled malice of their flame) ; 
A skilfiil angel did th' ingredients take^ 
And with just hands the sad composure make^ 
And over all the land did the full vial shake. 
Thirst, giddiness, laintness, and putrid heats, 

And pining pains, and shivering sweats. 
On aU the cattle, all the beasts did fall ; 
With defbrm'd death the country's cover'd alL 
The labouring ox drops down before the plough ; 
The crowned victims, to the altar led. 

Sink, and prevent the lifted blow ; 
The generous horse from the full manger turns his head. 

Does his loved floods and pastures scorn. 

Hates the shrill trumpet and the horn ; . . . . 

The starving sheep refuse to feed. 
They bloat their innocent souls out into air ; 
The fidthful dogs lie gasping by them there ; 
The astonished shepherd weeps, and breaks his tuneful reed." 

Cowley, Plagmes of E<fjipi, 
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Amid the worship of the gods, the sacrifice, 

Standing at th' altar, while the woollen wreath 

With snowy band around it is entwined. 

Among the lingering attendants sank 

A-dying down: or, if the priest had first 670 

Stabbed any with the steel, thence neither blaze 

The altars with the entrails on them laid, 

Nor answers can the questioned seer return ; 

And scarce the knives, plunged underneath [the throat]. 

Are dyed with blood, and with a meagre gore 

The surface-sand is darkened. Hence the calves 

Die every where upon the plenteous grass, 

And their sweet lives at brimful cribs resign. 

Hence on caressing dogs a madness comes. 

And wheezing cough convulses sickened swine, 680 

And suffocates them through their swollen jaws. ^ - 

Down faUeth, nothing reaping from his tasks, 

And mindless of his browse, the conquering steed, "'*' 

And he the springs abhors, and with his hoof 

The earth oft paweth : sunken are his ears ; 

In these same parts an intermittent sweat. 

And that sooth to the death-doomed deadly cold ; 

Shrivels the hide, and, callous to the touch, 

Withstands the wight that feels. These symptoms they 



LiTie 666. Though under very different circumstances, Spenser 
finely describes the fall of the victim ; Faerie Qtteene, iii. 4, 17 : 

** Like as the sacred oxe that carelesse stands 
With gilden homes, and flowry girlonds crownd, 
Proud of his dying honor and deare bandes. 
Whiles th* altars fiime with frankincense arownd. 
All suddeinly with mortall stroke astownd 
Doth groveling fall, and with his streaming gore 
Distaines the pillours and the holy grownd. 
And the faire flowres that decked him afore." 

VOL. I. K 
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In the first days preceding death present. 690 

But if in course of time the malady 

Begins to rankle, then in sooth the eyes 

Are [all] afire, and from a depth upheaved 

The breath, at times encumbered by a groan ; 

And with a lengthful sob their lowest loins 

Dispread ; drips from their nostrils sable blood,. 

And presses quinsied jaws a furry tongue. 

It was of use through a horn introduced 

To pour Lensean drenches down : that seemed 

The only safety for the dying* [steeds]. 700 

Anon this very thing their ruin proved. 

And, when recruited, they with madness burned. 

And did themselves, just in the throe of death, 

(Gods [grant] unto the holy better things. 

And to their foes that frenzy I) piecemeal rend 

Their mangled members with their grinning teeth. 

But lo! smoking beneath the galling share, 

The bull sinks down, and gore with foam commixed 

Spews from his mouth, and heaves his latest groans. 

Goes the sad ploughman, loosing from the yoke 710 

The bullock mourning o'er a brother's death. 

And in the middle of his toil deep-firmed 

He leaves the plough. Not shades of lofty groves. 

Not velvet meads are able to affect 

His soul; not stream, which, tumbled o'er the rocks, 

More crystalline than amber seeks the plain: 

But flaccid are become his deepmost flanks. 

And dulness seizeth on his listless eyes. 

And droops to earth with downward load his neck. 

What boot his travail or his services ? 720 

What with the share to have turned the heavy lands ? 

And yet to them not Bacchus' Massic gifts. 

Nor cates served in removes have harmful proved : 
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On leaves and diet of the simple grass 

They feed ; their draughts are limpid springs, and rills 

Fretted in their career : nor doth unrest break off 



Line 726. The idea in exerdta cursu is beautifully handled by 
Addison in his Cato, end of 1st Act : 

" So the pure limpid stream^ when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 
Works itself clear, and as it runs, refines ; 
Till, by degrees, the floating mirror shines, 
Beflects each flower that on the border grows. 
And a new heaven in its fair bosom shows." . 

Dryden applies it figuratively, to illustrate the purification of the 
heart: 

" And that so little, that the river ran 
More clear than the corrupted, foimt began. 
Nothing remain' d of the first muddy clay ; 
The length of course had wash'd it in its way ; 
So deep, and yet so clear, we might behold 
The gravel bottom, and that gravel gold." 

Elegy on the Death of a very yown^ Gentleman, 

Pocula sunt fontes liquidi; so Milton makes the chorus say of 
Samson : 

" Whose drink was only from the liquid brook." 

Sir R. Blackmore says the same of the shepherd ; Creation, b. iv. : 
" Behold the shepherd, see th* industrious swain, 
Who ploughs the field, or reaps the ripen* d grain. 
How mean, and yet how tasteful is their fare ! 
How sweet their sleep ! their souls how free from care ! 
They drink the streaming crystal, and escape 
Th* inflaming juices of the purple grape.'* 

726, 7. Shakspeare represents Brutus saying to his servant : 
*' Boy ! Lucius ! Fast asleep ? It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 
Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men : 
Therefore thou sleep'st so soimd.** Julius Ccesar, ii. 1. 

And more at large in 2 Henry IV. iii. 1, where the King says : 
*' How many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! — Sleep, gentle sleep. 
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Their healthful slumbers. At no other time 

They say that in those districts kine were sought 

For Juno's hallowed rites, and by wild beeves, 

HI fellowed, to her stately treasuries 730 



Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down. 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber ; 

Than in the perftun'd chambers of the great. 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lull'd with soimds of sweetest melody ? 

thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds ; and leav*st the kingly couch, 

A watch-case, or a common *larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-bo/s eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge. 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deaf ning clamom's in the slippery clouds, 

That, with the hurly, death itself awakes — 

Can'st thou, partial sleep ! give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rudp ; 

And, in the calmest and most stillest night. 

With all appliances and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down ! 

Uneasy hes the head that wears a crown." 

Yet he does sleep; and as the Prince watches by him, the latter 
exclaims : 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow. 

Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 

polished perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide 

To many a watchful night ! — sleep with it now ! 

Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet. 

As he, whose brow, with homely biggin bound. 

Snores out the watch of night." Act iv. 4. 



Cf 
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The chariots were conveyed. On this account, 

With much ado, with hoes they chink the earth, 

And with their very nails dig in the com. 

And through the lofty mounts with strain^ neck 

The creaking waggons drag. No wolf seeks out 

A place of ambushment around the folds. 

Nor doth he prowl about the herds by night : 

A fiercer pang subdues him. Craven deer 

And flying harts now both among the hounds 

And round the homesteads [of mankind] estray. 740 

Now boundless ocean's brood, and all the tribe 

Of swimming creatures on the farthest strand. 

Like shipwrecked corses, washes up the wave ; 

Against their wont, to rivers fly the seals ; 



Sir Richard Blackmore, too ; Creation, b. iv. : 

'* Familiar horrors haunt the monarch's head^ 
And thoughts, ill-boding, from the downy bed 
Chase gentle sleep ; black cares the soul infest, 
And broider'd stars adorn a troubled breast." 

" Morpheus ! the humble god that dwells 
In cottages and smoky cells. 
Hates gilded rqph and beds of down, 
And, though he fears no prince's frown. 
Flies fix)m the circle of a crown." Sir John Denham, Song. 

Young's lines are well known : 

** Tired Natiure's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where Fortime smiles ; the wretched he forsakes j 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe. 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear." 

The Complaint, Night i. 1-5. 

" No frowning care yon bless'd apartment sees. 
There sleep retires, and finds a couch of ease. 
Kind dreams, that fly remorse, and pamper'd wealth. 
There shed the smiles of innocence and health." 

Savage, Wanderer, c. 1. 



188 THE GEOBGICS. « V. 544-559. 

And dies, within bis winding sliroud in vain 

Ensconced, the adder, and with scales on ^id 

Thunderstruck hydri. To the very fowls 

Unrighteous is the air, and, headlong fallen. 

Beneath the towering cloud their life they leave. 

Moreover, now to have the pastures changed 760 

Availeth not, and sought expedients harm ; 

Gave up the leeches, — Chiron son of Phillyra, 

Melampus too, of Amythaon sprung. 

Fumes wan Tisiphone, and into light let loose 

From Stygian murkiness, before her drives 

Diseases and Affright ; and day by day 

Uprising, she her ravenous head uplifts 

BQgher [and higher]. With the bleat of flocks 

And frequent bellowings, streams, and withering banks. 

And hanging hills resound. And now in troops 760 

She havoc deals, and in the very stalls 

Piles corses rotted with the filthy bane. 

Till they in earth to hide them, and in pits 

To hearse them learn. For neither in the hides 

Was service, nor the flesh can any wight 



Line 749. J. Philips iises similar expressions in describing the death 
of birds from a different cause : 

" Sulphureous death 
Checks their mid flight, and heedless while they strain 
Their tuneful throats, the towering heavy lead 
0'ei*takes their speed : they leave their little lives 
Above the clouds, precipitant to earth." Cider, b. ii. 

762. 

'* For, by no art nor any leachei^ might. 
It ever can recured be againe ; 
Ne f^ the skill, which that immortall spright 
Of Podalyrius did in it retaine. 
Can remedy such hurts." Spenser, F, Q. vi. 6, 1. 



V. 560-566. BOOK m. 183 

Or cleanse in billows, or overcome with flame. 

Neither, in sooth, can they the fleeces shear, 

By pestilence and foulness cankered through ; 

Nor can they touch the mouldering woof. But e'en 

If any had the loathly garbs essayed, 770 

Inflammatory blains and fllthy sweat 

His fetid limbs o'erspread ; [Ln] afterwards, 

In no [great] length of time, while he delays. 

His tainted joints the sacred fire consumed. 



Li'M 766. " O'ercome with flame," i. e, cooked. For, upon the 
whole, the view presented in the version seems to be the most con- 
sistent. They burned the carcases entire ; as there was no worth in 
their hides, their flesh, or their fleece. 

773. " While he delays ;" i, e, delays to throw off the garbs. 



BOOK IV. 



Next will I airy honey's heavenly boons 
Pursue. On this branch, too, Maecenas, look ; 
An exhibition of minute afiairs 
Worthy thy wonder : both the high-souled chiefs, 
And habits, and pursuits, and tribes, and wars, 
Of a whole nation will I duly sing. 
Upon a trifling [theme] the travail, yet 
Not trifling the renown, if favouring gods 
Permit one, and invoked Apollo hears. 

In the flrst place, a homestead and a stand lo 

Must for your bees be sought, whither may lie 
Neither for winds an entrance (for their food 
The winds prevent them bringing home), nor. sheep 
And butting kids may trample on the flowers. 
Nor may the heifer, roving through the plain. 



Line 3. Or perhaps : 

The di'ama of a pigmy commonwealth. 

7. Verses 6 and 7 are imitated by Pope in the opening of his 
inimitable mock heroic^ the Rape of the Loch : 

'* What dire offence from amorous causes springs, 
"What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 
I sing. — This verse to Caryl, Muse I is due : 
This, even Behnda may vouchsafe to view : 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise. 
If she inspire, and he approve my lays." 



V. 12-32. BOOK rv. 185 

Sliake off the dew, and bruise the springing blades. 

And let be far aloof from the rich cribs, 

Lizards, enamelled o'er their scaly backs, 

And bee-eaters, and other birds, and Procne stamped 

Upon her breast with gory hands. For all 20 

They widely ransack, and the very [bees] 

While on the wing they in their mouth bear off, 

A honied morsel for their ruthless nests. 

But crystal springs, and plashes green with moss, 

Be nigh at hand, and, scampering through the grass, 

A shallow rivulet ; and let the pahn. 

Or a huge oleaster th' outer court 

Overshadow, that, what time the new [-bom] kings 

Shall lead the earliest swarms in spring their own. 

And, sallied from the combs, the youth disport, 30 

A neighbouring bank may woo them to give way 

Before the heat, aijd in their route a tree 

ELarbour them in its hostelries in leaf. 

Into the middle, whether motionless 

Shall stand the water, or run on, throw down 

[Some] willow rods athwart and bulky stones, 

That on the frequent bridges they may light. 

And spread their pinions to the summer sun, k 

K haply headlong Eurus shall have sprent 

The loiterers, or plunged them in the flood. 40 

Round these let emerald casias and wild thyme. 

That sheds a fragrance far and wide, and store 

Of savory, [a scent] strong breathing, bloom. 

And beds of violet quaff the watering spring. 



Line 22. So Thomson ; Spriiig, 675 : 

" Away they fly 
Affectionate, and undesiring bear 
The most delicious morsel to their young.' 



186 THE GEOBOICS. V. 88-56. 

But let the hives themselves, whether for thee 

They may be stitched of hollow bark, or plight 

Of limber twig, have narrow entrances ; 

For winter candies honey with its cold, 

And heat dissolves the same to fluid turned. 

Each power for bees alike is to be feared ; 50 

Nor do they bootlessly within their homes 

In rivalry the narrow vents with wax besmear, 

And th' edges close with propolis and flowers. 

And, gathered for these very services, 

A cement do they store, more glutinous 

Both than birdlime and Phrygian Ida's pitch. 

Ofttimes, moreover, in excavated shrouds, 

(If true is rumour) imdemeath the earth 

They've nursed their tutelary god, and deep 

Been foimd both in the hollow pumice-rocks, 6i) 

And in the grot of [some] heart-eaten tree. 

Do thou natheless both with smooth mud anoint 

Their cHnky chambers, warming them around, 

And o'er them throw [a] thin [supply of] leaves. 

Neither too near their homes the yew allow. 

Nor bum the coral crabs upon the hearth. 

Nor to the deepsome marish trust, or where 

There is a noisome smell of mire, or where 

The vaulted rocks with verberation ring. 

And th* echo of the voice impinged rebounds. 70 

For what remains, when hath the golden sun 
The routed winter chased beneath the lands. 
And heaven uncurtained with his summer light. 
Straight lawns and woods they range, and reap gay flowers, 
And sip the surfece of the brooks, light [-poised]. 
Hence with what ravishment I know not blithe. 
Their offspring and their nests they cherish ; hence 
With skilfiilness fresh wax elaborate, 



V. 67-69. BOOK rv, 187 

And mould th' adhesive honey. Hence when now 

Forth issued from the cells to heaven's stars, 80 

Thou shalt have spied a swarm above [thy head] 



Liv>e 79. Notwithstanding the comments of Heyne and others^ I 
venture to render the third hinc in verse 58 of the original in the 
same way as the preceding two. It appears forced to give it a wholly 
different meaning from that which it is agreed that they bear. No 
doubt^ in the first two instances, the poet's leading idea lies in this par- 
ticular word ; yet he may well continue the idea in the third, though it 
then becomes subordinate. The warm weather is quite as much the 
cause of swarming, as of making wax or honey ; and it seems to me 
clear enough v that he intended to convey the £a,ct by the word in 
question. 

However, the weight of the translators being thrown into the oppo- 
site scale, if the reader think it right to follow them, he can render the 
passage thus : 

When after this. 
Now issued, &o. 

This is more satis&ctory than, with Dr. Trapp, to employ "hence," 
but in a totally different sense. 

Milton has a very beautiful simile of bees issuing from the hive on a 
fine day ; Paradise Lost, b. i. : 

"As bees 
In spring-time, when the Sun with Taurus rides. 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters : they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank. 
The suburb of their straw -built citadel. 
New rubb'd with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairs." 

Thomson is also highly successful ; Spring, 608 : 

" Here their delicious task the fervent bees. 
In swarming millions, tend : around, athwart. 
Through the soft air, the busy nations fly. 
Cling to the bud, and, with inserted tube. 
Suck its pure essence, its ethereal soul ; 
And oft, with bolder wing, they soaring dare 
The purple heath, or where the wild thyme grows. 
And yellow load them with the luscious spoil." 



188 TH^GEORGICS. Y. 59-64. 

floating througliout the limpid summer air, 
And thou shalt marvel at a darkling cloud 
Warping upon the wind, — observe them close : 
Sweet waters seek they aye, and leafy bowers. 
Hither do thou the ordered dainties strew, 
Bruised balm, and honeywort's unnoble herb ; 
And tingling soimds awake, and rattle roimd 
The cjnnbals of the Dame : they of themselves 



" Yet hark, how through the peopled air 

The busy murmur glows t 
The insect-youth are on the wing. 
Eager to taste the honied spring. 

And float amid the liquid noon : 
Some lightly o'er the current skim. 
Some show their gayly-gilded trim, 

Quick-glanciug to the sun." Gray, Ode to Spring, 

" Thick as the bees, that with the spring renew 
Their flowery toils, and sip the fragrant dew, 
When the winged colonies first tempt the sky. 
O'er dusky fields and shaded waters fly. 
Or, settling, seize the sweets the blossoms yield. 
And a low murmur runs along the field." 

Pope, Temple of Fame, 

This and other passages in Virgil call to mind Pope's beautiful 
description of the sylphs in the Rape of the Lock, c. ii. : 
" Some to the sun their insect- wings imfold, 
Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold ; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light, 
Loose to the wind their airy garments flew. 
Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 
Dipt in the richest tincture of the bkies. 
Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes ; 
While every beam new transient colours flings, 
Colours that change whene'er they wave their wings." 

Line 86. If the reader think that " dainties" is too free a version of 
tapores, he is at liberty to substitute "savoiu^," though it appears too 
bold a term for the English idiom. 



V. 65-80. BOOK IV. 181) 

"Will settle on the drug-besprinkled seats ; 90 

They of themselves, according to their wont, 
Will plunge them down into their inmost cells. 

But if they shall have issued to the fight, 
(For oftentimes two monarchs hath a feud 
Invaded with vast hubbub, and forthwith 
The spirits of the commons and their hearts, 
Throbbing for battle, you may long foreknow ; 
For chides the loiterers that warlike bray 
Of the hoarse bronze, and there is heard a sound 
Mimicking trumpets' interrupted blasts :) TOO 

Then in excitement they together flock. 
And sparkle with their pinions, and their stings 
Point sharp upon their beaks, and fit their thews. 
And round the king and at the very tent 
Of royalty in crowds are mustered, and 
"With mighty outcries call the foe [to fight]. 
So, when they have secured a cloudless spring 
And open plains, they sally from the gates ; 
They tourney ; in high heaven a din is raised ; 
Huddled they throng into a mighty globe, 110 

And headlong fall : — no thicker in the air 



Line 92. 

" So swarming bees that, on a summer^s day 
In airy rings and wild meanders play, 
Charm'd with the brazen somid, their wanderings end, 
And, gently circling, on a bough descend." 

Dr. Young, The Last Day, b. ii. 

93. Among the different modes of punctuating this fine, but irre- 
gularly constructed, passage, none seems satisfactory, and therefore I 
have ventured on a different view of the part which is to be considered 
elliptical. According to this, the embarrassment attending que in con- 
tinuoqvs appears to be removed ; while the objection fairly raised by 
Wagner against the views of Heyne and Voss is in a great measiu'e 
avoided. 



190 THE 6E0B0ICS. Y. 81-97. 

The hail, nor &om the shaken hohn pours down 

So great a shower of mast [The kings] themselves 

Through the mid-ranks, with noted pinions, wield 

Gigantic prowess in a pimj breast, 

E'en for so long determined not to yield, 

Until the overwhelming conqueror 

Or these or those hath forced to show their backs 

Turned roimd in flight. These tumults of their souls. 

And these such mighty contests, being checked 120 

By throwing of a little dust, subsicje. 

But when both leaders from the battle thou 

Shalt have recalled, him who the worse appears. 

Lest in his waste he harm thee, imto death 

Give up ; allow the better in the court. 

Untenanted, to reign. The one will prove 

With gold-encrusted spangles [all j a-fire ; ' 

For twain the species be : this better one 

Both in his mien remarkable, and bright 

With ruddy scales ; that other grim with sloth, 130 

And trailing, base, a breadth of paunch. As twain 

The monarchs' figures, so the commons' frames. 

For some are rough in hideousness ; as when 

From dust aloft the thirsty traveller comes. 



Line 115, So Milton, P. L. vii., of the ant : 

" In small room large heart enclosed/' 

And Shakspeare, K. H. F. ii. Chorus : 

" England ! — model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart." 

Dryden, in speaking of the dismay of the Dutch fleet, inverts the 

idea : 

" Faint sweats all down their mighty members run ; 
Vast bulks which little souls but ill supply." 

Annus Mirahilis, 70. 



V. 98-117. BOOK IV. 191 

And from his droughty mouth spits out the earth : 

Others shine forth, and with a glitter flash, 

Ablaze upon their bodies, dashed with gold 

And even drops. This is the worthier breed : 

Hence in the stablished season of the sky 

Thou thy delicious honieg shalt express ; — 140 

Nor so delicious as both crystal-clear, 

And wine's harsh flavour ready to subdue. 

But when tmsettled fly about -the swarms, 
And in the welkin sport, and scorn the combs, 
And quit their chiUy roofs, thou shalt restrain 
Their restless spirits from their idle play. 
Nor is restraining them a mighty toil : 
Do thou from off the kings their pinions pluck : 
Not any one, while they delay, will dare 
To wend his airy route, or from the camp 150 

To tear the standards up. Let gardens woo. 
Emitting perfume from their saflfron flowers, 
And, guard against the robbers and the birds. 
Be their protection with a willow scythe. 
The Hellespontiac Priapus' ward. 
Let him, to whom such things of interest be, 
From lofty mountains bringing thyme and pines 
Plant them himself far-wide around his hives : 
Himself let chafe his hand with galling toil ; 
Himself set fruiting saplings in the ground, 160 

And loving waters o'er them draw in riUs. 

And sooth, just at my travails' latest close. 
Were I not now my canvas dravmig in. 
And hastening to veer my prow to land. 



Line 161. Or, if irriget be taken in its secondary, and imlres in its 
primary sense : 

And sprinkle over them the loving showers. 



192 THE GEOBQICS. V. 118-186. 

I peradventure eko might sing what pains 

Of cultivating would rich gardens deck, 

And the twice-blooming Paestum's beds of rose ; 

And in what way tlie succory might joy 

In runnels quaffed, and banks with celery green; 

And, writhing through the grass, the melon swell 1 7*) 

Into a belly; nor late-flowering daffodil. 

Or pliable acanthus' stalk could I 

Have passed in silence by, and ivies wan. 

And myrtle-shrubs enamoured of the shores. 

For I do call to mind that I beneath 

The stately towers of (Ebalia, 

Where dun Galajsus dews the golden tilths, 

An aged man of Corycus [once] saw, 

To whom a few acres of abandoned ground 

Belonged ; nor fruitful was that land through steers, 180 

Nor fit for cattle, nor for Bacchus meet. 

Yet even here [some] scattered kitchen-herbs 

Among the brakes and sno^vy lilies round, 

And vervains planting, fine-grained poppy too. 

The wealth of sovereigns in mind he matched ; 

And, late at night returning to his home, 

Cumbered his tables with unpurchased cates. 

The first was he in spring to cull the rose. 

And in the autumn fruits; and when e'en still 

Drear winter with its cold would brast the rock?, 1 90 

And with its ice the race of waters rein, 



Line 175. This account of the old Corycian calls to mind that 
of old Melibee in Sponsor's Faerie Queene, though the one is no imi- 
tation of the other. But it is too long to quote. See F. Q. vi. 9, 
19-25. 

182. Rarum olui may also be translated : 

Some pot-herbs wide in row. 



\ 



V. 137-153. BOOK IV. 193 

Already he soft hyacinthus' loots 

Was, clipping, jeering the late summer-tide, 

And lagging Zephyrs. Therefore he the same 

With pregnant bees, and with a plenteous swarm 

Was first to abound, and from squeezed combs to force 

The frothing honies ; he had limes and pine 

Most plentiful ; and with as many fruits 

In infant blossom as the teemful tree 

Had robed itself, so many it retained 200 

In autumn ripe. He also into rows 

Transplanted far-grown elms, and flinty pear, 

And black-thorn stocks already bearing plimis. 

And plane, to wassailers now yielding shade. 

But I myself these, sooth, debarred by room 

Too cramped, pass over, and to other wights 

After me to be chronicled I leave. 

Now come, the instincts which unto the bees 
Hath Jove himself assigned, I will unfold ; 
For what reward the Curets' tuneful chimes 210 

And clattering bronzes having followed, they 
*Neath Dicte's grot the king of heaven fed. 
They only have a common progeny, 



Line 192. See note on Oeo, ii. 512. 

201. " The teeming autumn, big with rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime." 

Shakspeare, Sonnet'^1, 

213, &c. " For so work the honey-bees ; 

Creatiu*e8 that, by a rule of nature, teach 
The act of order to a people^s kingdom. 
They have a king and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at hogne ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their lutings. 
Make boot upon the summei's velvet buds ; 

VOL. I. 



194 THE GEOBGICS. V. 153-168. 

The mansions of a city shared of all, 

And under noble statutes pass their life ; 

And they alone a native country know, 

And settled household gods ; and mindful of 

The coming winter, in the summer-time 

Engage in toil, and for the common stock 

Store up their gains. For some watch o'er the f6od, 220 

And by a covenant agreed upon 



Which pillage they with merry march bring home 

To the tent royal of their emperor : 

Who, busied in his majesty, sorveys 

The singing masons building roofii of gold ; 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 

The poor mechanic porters crouding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

The sad-ey'd justice, vdth his siurly hum, 

Delivering o'er to executQrs pale 

The lazy yawning drone." Shaks. K. H, V, i. 2. 

So Dryden illustrates Charles the Second's repair of the fleet when 
damaged by the Dutch : 

" All hands employ*d, the royal work grows warm : 
Like labouring bees on a long summer's day, 
Some sound the trumpet for the rest to swarm. 

And some on bells of tasted lilies play. 
With gluey wax some new foundations lay 

Of virgin combs, which from the roof are hung : 
Some arm'd within doors upon duty stay. 
Or tend the sick, or educate the young." 

Ann, Mir. 144, 5. 
" The careful insect midst kis works I view. 
Now from the flowers exhaust the fragrant dew ; 
With golden treasures load his little thighs. 
And steer his distant journey through the skies ; 
Some against hostile drones the hive defend. 
Others with sweets the waxen cells distend ; 
Each in his toil his destin'd office bears. 
And in the little bijlk a mighty soul appears." 

Gay, Mural SjtorU, i. 83-90. 
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Are in the fields employed ; others, within 

Th' enclosures of their homes, the tear 

Of daffodil, and, clammj from the bark, 

A gum, the first foundations of the combs. 

Lay down ; then hang they up th' adhesive wax ; 

Others the nation's hope, the full-grown young, 

Lead forth ; others all- virgin honies pack. 

And with the crystal nectar stretch the cells. 

There are to whom hath fallen out by lot 230 

The sentry at the gates ; and in their turn 

They watch the waters and the clouds of heaven ; 

Or they the burdens of those coming in 

Receive, or, in battalion formed, the drones, 

A lazy cattle, from the cribs fend off : 

Work glows, and th' odorous honies smell of thyme. 

And as when Cyclops haste the thunder-bolts 



Line 222. This use of lacrima, v. 160, is imitated by Sir Richard 
Blackmore in one of his beautiful passages in CreaHon, b. ii : 
" The fragrant trees, which grow by Indian floods. 
And in Arabia's aromatic woods, 
Owe all their spices to the summer's heat. 
Their gummy tears, and odoriferous'sweat.'' 

237. The same operation is described as going on in Mammon's 
cave, by Spenser, Faerie Queene, ii. 7, 36 : 

" One with great bellowes gathered filling ayre. 
And with forst wind the fewell did inflame ; 
Another did the dying bronds repayre 
With yron tongs, and sprinckled ofte the same 
With liquid waves, fiers Yulcans rage to tame. 
Who, maystring them, renewd his former heat : 
Some scimid the drossQ that from the metall came ; 
Some stird the molten owre with ladles great :" &c. 

Milton similarly : 

" In other part stood one who, at the forge 
Labouring, two massy clods of iron and brass 
Had melted ; (whether found where casual fire 



196 THE GEOEGICS. V. 170-188. 

From ductile blocks, in bull-hide bellows some 

Admit the breezes and discharge them back, 

Some dip the screeching bronzes in the pool; 240 

With the implanted stithies ^tna groans : 

They 'mong them with gigantic force their arms 

Upheave to measure, and with griping tongs 

Turn th' iron o'er and o'er : not otherwise, 

If one may petty things compare to great, 

An inbred passion of possessing goads 

Cecropian bees, in his own office each. 

Unto the aged are the towns a charge. 

To wall the combs, and mould their artful roofe : 

But, jaded, late at night betake them home 250 

The younger, loaded on their legs with thyme. 

And browse they upon arbutes every where. 

And blue-grey willows, and the casia, 

And blushing crocus, and the gummy lime. 

And rust-hued martagons. With all is one 

The rest from work, with all is one the toil. 

They in the morning sally from the gates ; 

There nowhere is delay. Again, what time 

These same the star of eve hath warned at length 

From feeding in the champaigns to retire, 260 

Their homes then seek they, then their bodies tend : 

A buzz arises, and they hum around 

The borders and the thresholds. Afterwards, 



Had wasted woods on mountain or in vale, * 

Down to the veins of earth ; thence gliding hot 

To some cave's mouth ; or whether wash'd by stream 

From underground ;) the liquid ore he drain'd 

Into fit moulds prepared ; from which he form'd 

First his own tools ; then, what might else be wrought 

Fusil or graven in metal." P, L, xi. 
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When now within their chambers they themselves 

Have settled, all is stillness for the night, 

And rightful slumber grasps their wearied limbs. 

Nor sooth, rain overhanging, from the hives 

Retire they over far, or trust the sky 

When eastern gales are drawing on, but round 

In safety water 'neath the city walls, 270 

And rambles short essay, and pebbles oft. 

As skiffs, unsteady in the tossing wave. 

Their ballast, raise : with these they poise themselves 

Through th' empty realms of cloud. You'll marvel chief 

That this observance should have charmed the bees. 

That neither in embracements riot they. 

Nor, languid, upon Venus waste their frames. 

Or bear their young with throes, but by themselves 

Their children from the leaves and honied herbs 

Cull in their mouth ; they of themselves their king 280 

And tiny Quirite folk supply, and mould 

Anew, the palaces and waxy realms. 

Oft too, by roving through the flinty rocks. 

Their wings they have chafed, and eke beneath their load 

Their soul resigned : — so great the love of flowers, 

And pride of gendering honey. For this cause, 

Although the limit of a narrow life 

The [individuals] themselves affect, 

(For no more than a seventh summer-tide 

Is eked,) yet deathless lasts the race, and stands 290 

Through many a year the fortime of the house, 

And ancestors of ancestors are told. 

Moreo'er, not thus pay homage to their king, 

Egypt, and mighty Lydia, and the tribes 

Of Parthians, or Hydaspes, Median [flood]. 

The king unhurt, one mind pervades them all ; 

When he is lost, they have broken fealty, 
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And the piled honies Have they sacked themselyesy 

And broken up the fretwork of the combs. 

He is the guardian of the works : at him sno 

In wonderment thej gaze, and take their stand 

All round him in fiill hum, and crowd him close ; 

And often on their shoulders raise him up ; 

And to the fight their bodies they expose, 

And seek by woimds an honourable death. 

Some, by these tokens [led], and following 
These instances, have said that to the bees 
Belongs a portion of the heavenly mind, 
And draughts ethereal : for that deity 
Perrades both all the lands, and ocean-paths, sio 

And firmament sublime ; that hence the flocks. 
Herds, mankind, the whole race of savage beasts. 
Each being for itself at birth derives 
A subtle life : moreover, to this source 
All creatures afterwards are rendered back. 
And at their dissolution are restored ; 
Nor for annihilation is there room. 
But living fly they to the rank of star, 
And moimt [them] up into the height of heaven. 

If thou at any time their narrow home, S20 

And honies stored in treasuries wouldst unseal. 
Beforehand with a draught of waters rinsed. 



Line 319. The German critic quoted by Jahn observes, that the 
latter clause of verse 227 of the text comes in languidly after the former ; 
to which y OSS replies, that it is only an amplification of the preceding 
idea. But surely this is a weak answer ; for it is at least as easy for an 
amplification to be languid as not. According to the view of some 
translators, the passage would be rendered thus : 

And take their station in the height of heaven ; 

which would give a stronger sense ; but I am not satisfied that tuccedere 
will bear the interpretation thus put upon it. 
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Thy mouth foment, and 'fore thee in thy hand 

Bear piercing smoke. The heavy produce twice 

Collect they, twain the harvest times : when once 

Taygete, the Pleiad, hath displayed 

Her comely visage to the lands, and spumed 

The scorned tides of Ocean with her foot ; 

Or what time the same [maiden], as she flies 

The constellation of the watery Fish, . . 330 

More melancholy from the sty sinks down 

Into the wintry waves. Their choler is 

Past bound, and when annoyed they poison breathe 

Into th' incisions, and their stings unseen 

Behind them leave, firm fastened to the veins. 

And in the woupd thdr lives lay down. But if 

Thou, apprehending rigorous winter-tide, 

Wilt both be sparing for the time to come. 

And feel compassion for their shattered souls 

And broken fortunes; — yet to ftimigate 340 

With thyme, and cut away the empty wax. 

Who [is there] would demur ? For oftentimes 

Th' unnoticed lizard hath begnawed the combs. 

And the cells stuffed with beetles shunning light. 

And, at another's viands sitting down. 

The [task-] exempted drone ; or hornet fierce 

With ill-matched weapons hath engaged ; or moths, 

A cursed crew ; or, of Minerva loathed. 

The spider in the doorway hath hung up 



Line 349. See Spenser's beautiful descriptioii of AragnoU's spinning 
Ids web to catch Clarion, in Muiopotmos, 357 : 

" And weaving straight a net with manie a fold 
About the cave, in which he lurking dwelt. 
With fine small cords about it stretched wide. 
So finely sponne, that scarce they could be spide," &c. 
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Her Romng nets. The more thej hare been drained^ 850 

So the more vigorously all will toil 

To mend the wreckings of a fallen race. 

And brim the combs, and gamers weave from flowers. 

But if, since our mischances, too, on bees 
Hath life entailed, their bodies shall be faint 
With dismal sickness ; which you will at once 
Be able by no doubtful marks to learn : 
(Straight in the ailing is a different hue ; 
Their visage doth a jaggy leanness wear ; 
Then from the dwellings carry they abroad 360 

The carcases of those that lack the light, 
And lead their doleftil obsequies ; or they 
With' legs entangled at the threshold hang^^ 
Or indoors tarry in their cloistered homes. 
All listless both with hunger, and benumbed 
With shrivelled chilliness. Then is there heard 
A deeper tone, and drawlingly they hum : 
As on the woods at times cold Auster moans ; 
As booms chafed ocean with recoiling waves; 
As in pent furnaces roars fiirious fire: — ) 370 

Here will I counsel thee at once to bum 
The scents of galbanum, and introduce 
Honey to them in reedy conduits, aye 
Encouraging and wooing them, forespent, 



The process of capture is gracefully described by Dryden : 
" So the false spider, when her nets are spread. 
Deep ambushM in her silent den does lie ; 
And feels far off the trembling of her thread. 

Whose filmy cord should bind the struggling fly. 
Then if at last she find him fyist beset. 

She issues forth, and runs along her loom : 
She joys to touch the captive in her net, 
And drag the little wretch in triumph home." 

Ann, Mir, 180, 1. 
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To their familiar food. 'Twill profit, too, 

To blend bruised juice of gall, and roses dried, 

Or sodden must enriched by plenteous fire, 

Or [sun-] spread clusters from the Psithian vine,. 

And the Cecropian thyme, and centaur-herbs. 

Bank smelling. In the meads, too, is a flower, 380 

For which the name " amellus" swains have coined, — 

To those who seek, an easy plant [to find] : 

For lifts it from a single matted root 

A giant bush ; of golden hue itself, 

But in the petals, which, full many a one. 

Are shed around, there peeps the purple tint 

Of dusky violet; oftentimes [with this] 

The altars of the gods in wreathed festoons 

Are beautied ; harsh within the mouth the taste ; 

The shepherds gather it in pastured dells, 390 

And fast by Mella's serpentising streams. 

The roots of this in musky Bacchus seethe, 

And serve the viands up in brimming frails. 

But if upon a sudden all his stock 
Shall any wight have failed, nor shall he have. 
Whereby the offspring of a new [-found] breed 
May be recovered ; it is [now] the time 
Also the notable discoveries 
Of the Arcadian master to disclose, 

And in what way ere now from slaughtered steers 400 

The tainted gore hath often yielded bees. 
High tracing it from its primeval source, 
I the whole legend will tmfold. For where 
The Pella-named Canopus' blessed race 



Line 404. 

" What wonder, in the sultry climes, that spread 
Where Nile redundant o'er his summer bed 
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Dwells near the Nile, that floods with sluicing tide. 

And pound their lands are borne in painted skifis ; 

And where the quivered Persis' frontier-land 

Close presses them, and, flushing on, the stream 

Disparts it into seven separate mouths, 

As far as from the coloured Inds swept down, 410 

And blooming Egypt with its sable sand 

It fertilises : — all that country rests 

Infallible recovery on this craft. 

In the first place a scanty spot is chosen. 

And straitened for this very service : this 

Both with the tiling of a narrow roof 

And with contracted walls do they inclose, 

And add four loop-holes with the light aslant 

From the four winds. A bull-calf then, his horns 

Now arching on a forehead two years old, 420 

Is sought : the nostrils twain, and breath of mouth of this. 

Opposing many a struggle, are blocked up ; 

And, put to death by blows, his battered flesh 

Is through th' unbroken hide reduced to pulp. 

Thus placed they leave him in his prison-house, 

And 'neath his ribs lay broken bits of bough, 



From his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o'er Egypt with his wat*ry wings. 
If with advent'rous oar and ready sail 
The dusky people drive before the gale ; 
Or on frail floats to neighVring cities ride. 
That rise and glitter o*er the ambient tide." 

Gray, Alliarice of Education and Government. 

Line 405. " Departs 

From Canaan to a land hereafter call'd 
Egypt, divided by the river Nile ; 
See where it flows, disgorging at seven mouths 
Into the sea." Milton, P. L. xii. 
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Thyme, and fresh [-gathered] casi^. This is done 

When Zephyrs first are driving on the waves, 

Ere that the meadows glow with infant hues, 

Ere that the chattering swallow hangs her nest 430 

Beneath the beams. Meanwhile acquiring heat, 

Within the softened bones the juice ferments ; 

And, in surprising fashions to be seen, 

Live creatures, destitute of feet at first. 

And soon with pinions whizzing, swarm about, 

And traverse more and more the subtle air: 

Till, like a shower sluiced from summer-clouds. 

They have burst away ; or like the shafts from dri"ving chord. 

If e'er light Parthians th' opening frays begin. 

What deity, O Muses, what — struck out 440 

This craft for our behoof ? Whence took its rise 
This new experience [on the part] of men ? 

The shepherd Aristssus in his flight 
From Peneus' Tempe, when his bees were lost 
(, As the tradition goes,) both by disease 
And hunger, sad stood by the hallowed source 
Of its remotest river, plaining much ; 
And in this strain his parent he addressed: 
" mother, O Cyrene mother, who 

This eddying fountain's lowest [depths] dost haimt, 450 
Why me from the distinguished Hne of gods, 



Line 429. Hinindo is a general name for several kinds of swallows. 
Perhaps Virgil alludes to the martin, as Shakspeare does in the follow- 
ing passage from Macbeth^ i. 6 : 

" This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting -martlet, does approve, 
By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, buttress. 
Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle." 
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(If only, whom thou sayest, is my sire 

Thymbra's Apollo, — ) loathed by fates hast borne ? 

Or whither banished is thy love of us ? 

Why used you bid me hope for heaven ? Lo I ^'en 

This very credit of my mortal life, 

Which scarce the crafly ward of fruits and flocks 

Had wrought for me, essaying every means, 

[Though] thou my mother [art], I quit. Nay come. 

And with thy hand thyself my fruiting groves 460 

Uproot; bring to my stalls the hostile Are, 

And kill my harvests ; bum my seeded crops, 

And wield the sturdy axe against my vines : 

If such great weariness of my renown 

Hath seized thee." But his mother heard the sound 

Beneath the chamber of the deepsome flood. 

Around her their Milesian wools the nymphs 

Were carding, with full hue of glassy green 

Begrain^d — Dry mo both, and Xantho, and 

Ligea, and Phyllodoce, — their locks 470 

Streamed brightly o'er their alabaster necks ; 

Nesaee, Spio too, Thalia too, 

Cymodoce too, and Cydippe, and 

The auburn [-tressed] Lycorias ; — one a maid, 



Line 460. What Aristaous, with something of petulance, hypotheti- 
cally called upon his mother to do^ Sir Guyon absolutely effected for the 
" Bower of Bliss ;" Faerie Qtieeju, ii. 12, 83 : 

" But all those pleasaunt bowres, and pallace brave, 
Guyon broke downe with rigour pittUesse ; 
Ne ought their goodly workmanship might save 
Them from the tempest of his wrathfulnesse. 
But that their blisse he tum'd to balefulnesse ; 
Their groves he feld ; their gardins did deface ; 
Their arbers spoyle ; their cabinets suppresse ; 
Their banket*houses bume ; their buildings race ; 
And, of the &,yrest late, now made the fowlest place.'' 
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The other having then Lucina's earliest pangs 
Experienced ; Clio too, and Beree 
, Her sister, daughters of the Ocean both. 
With gold both girdled, both with dappled skins ; 
And Ephyre, and Opis, and the Asian [maid] 
Deiopea, and fleet Arethuse, 480 

Her arrows laid aside at last. 'Mong whom 
Was Clymene detailing th' idle pains 
Of Vulcan, and th' intrigues and blissful thefts 
Of Mars ; and was from Chaos counting down 
The crowding loves of gods. Charmed by which song, 
While round the spindles they were rolling off 
The downy wools, their tasks, his mother's ears 
Once more the wail of Aristaeus struck. 
And on their seats of crystal all were mazed. 
But 'fore the other sisters Arethuse, ' 490 

Forth gazing, lifted up her auburn head 
Above the billow-top ; and from afar: 
** O scared not vainly by so deep a groan, 
Cyrene sister, he himself for thee, 
Thy chiefest care, in sadness Aristaeus doth 
By father Peneus' billow stand in tears. 
And calls thee heartless by thy name." To her 
His mother, shocked in mind with strange alarm. 
Cries, " Lead, haste, lead him to us ; 'tis allowed 
For him to touch the thresholds of the gods :" 500 

At the same time she bids the deepsome floods 
To part asunder widely, where the youth 
Might introduce his steps. But him aroimd, 



Line 483. See Dryden, Palamon and ArcUe, 1697, 8. 

Goldsmith speaks of a more moral description of furta in tlie 
Deserted Village: 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless love.'' 



n 
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In moiintain fasbion arched, the billow stood, 

And in its wasteful bosom him received, 

And sent bim [onward] underneath the stream. 

And now, in marvel, at bis mother's home. 

And watery reabns, and lakes in caverns jailed, 

And rumbling groves, he went bis waj, and, stunned 

At the huge heave of waters, all the floods, 516 

Gliding beneath the vastj earth, he viewed. 

Dispersed in various regions ; — ^Phasis both. 

And Ljcus, and the [fountain-] bead wherefrom 

The deep Enipeus first doth gash him forth, 

Whence father Tiber, and whence Anio's tides, 

And rock-abounding, booming Hjrpanis, 

Mysian Caicus too, and, his twain horns 

Engilt on bull-like face, Eridanus, 



Line 506. 

" Ck>ine now, ye Naiads, to the fountains lead ; 
Now let me wander through your gelid reign. 
I bum to view th' enthusiastic wilds 
By mortal else untrod. I hear the din 
Of waters thundering o'er the ruin'd cliffs. 
With holy reverence I approach the rocks, 
Whence glide the streams renown'd in ancient song. 
Here from the desert down the rambling steep 
First springs the Nile ; here bursts the sounding Po 
In angry waves ; Euphrates hence devolves 
A mighty flood to water half the east ; 
And there, in gothio solitude reclin'd. 
The cheerless Tanais pours his hoary urn. 
What solemn twilight ! What stupendous shades 
Inwrap those infeuit floods ! Through every nerve 
A sacred horror thrills, a pleasing fear 
Glides o'er my frame. The forest deepens round ; 
And more gigantic still, th' impending trees 
Stretch their extravagant arms athwart the gloom. 
Are these the confines of some fairy world ? 
A land of genii ?" Armstrong, Health, b. iL 
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Than wHcli no other stream through battening tilths 

More furious flushes to the dingy sea. 520 

After he had come within the chamber's roof, 

With pumice hanging, and Cyrene knew 

That her son*s tears were causeless, for his hands 

The sisters duly limpid springs present. 

And bring him towels with a shaven nap. 

Some load the boards with cates, and brimming cups 

Lay, course on course ; the altars are ablaze 

With fires Panchsean : and his mother saith, 

'' Do thou take beakers of Maeonian wine : 

Libations imto Ocean let us pour." 530 

At the same time she supplicates herself 

Both Ocean, sire of [all] things, and the nymphs, 

The sister-train, — the hundred who the woods, 

The himdred who the rivers, haimt. Three times 

With crystal nectar glowing Vesta she 

Besprent ; three times the blaze, shot up aloft 

To the roof-top, flashed back again : with which presage 

Bracing her mind, sh^ thus herself begins : 

" There dwells a seer in the Carpathian gulf 
Of Neptune, the caerulean Proteus, who 640 



IAtu 527. *' Course on course" would seem to be implied by the re 
in reponurU, 

539. 

"Proteus is shepbeard of the seas of yore. 
And hath the charge of Neptune's mighty heard ; 
An aged sire with head all firowy bore. 
And sprinckled frost upon his deawy beard : 
Who, when those pittiful outcries he heard 
Through all the seas so ru^ully resownd, 
His charett swifb in hast he thether steard^ 
Which with a teeme of scaly Phocas bownd 
Was drawne upon the waves, that famed him arownd.'' 

Spooaer, F, Q, iii 8, 30. 
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The mighty plain [of ocean] with his fish, 

And chariot yoked with double-footed steeds, 

Doth traverse. He is now revisiting 

Emathia^s havens and his native land, 

Pallene. Him both we the nymphs adore, 

And e'en old Nereus' self : for knows the seer 

All things which are, which were, which yet to come 

Are onward drawn ; since so to Neptune good 

It seemed, whose monster-droves and hideous seals 

He feedeth imdemeath the gulf. By thee 55n 

Must he, my son, in fetters first be caught, 

That the whole spring of the disease he may 

Unravel, and the issues prosper. For 

He without force no counsels will vouchsafe, 

Nor him by praying may you bend ; brute force 

And chains upon him, when a prisoner, strain: 

Round these at last his unavailing wiles 

Will be defeated. I myself, what time 

Sol shall have kindled up his mid-day heats. 

What time the herbage is athirst, and now 560 

More pleasing to the cattle is the shade. 

Will lead thee to the old man's private haunts. 

Whither he, tired, betakes him fix)m the waves ; 

That readily, as he in slumber lies, 

Thou mayst assail him. But when, grasped with hands 

And chains, him shalt thou clutch, then divers shapes 

And wild beasts' forms will baffle thee : for he 

Will in a trice become a bristly boar. 



LtTve 567. So Spenser says of Ajpchimago ; F. Q. i. 2, 10 : 

" He then devisde himself how to disguise ; 
For by his mighty science he could take 
As many formes and shapes in seeming wise. 
As ever Proteus to himselfe could make : 
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And a fell tigress, and a dragon cased 

In scales, and lioness with a tawny neck ; .570 

Or will the shrilly crackling of a flame 

Emit, and from his bonds thus slip away, 

Or, melting into subtile waters, 'scape.* 

But thou, the more he into every guise 

Shall turn himself, the more, my son, strain tight 

The griping chains; till such he shall become, 

With frame transfigured, as you him beheld. 

When in his sleep begun he veiled his eyes." 

These speaks she, and ambrosia's flowing scent 
Distils around, with which she overspread 580 

Her son's whole body: but on him there breathed 
From tresses trimly laid a fragrant gale. 
And to his limbs a fitting vigour came. 
There is a vasty cavern in the side 



Sometime a fowle, sometime a fish ill lake, 
Now like a foze, now like a dragon fell ; 
That of himselfe be ofte for feare would quake. 
And oft would flie away." 

The attentive reader will no doubt remark the graphic turn with 
which this imitation concludes. 

The passage also oaUs to mind the lines in Milton's Comnt : 
" Boldly assault the necromancer's hall ; , 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood, 
And brandish'd blade rush on him ; break his glass, 
And shed the luscious liquor on the ground. 
But seize his wand : though he and his cursed crew 
Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high, 
Or like the sons of Vulcan vomit smoke. 
Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink." 

Line 584. 

" His bowre is in the bottom of the maine, 
Under a mightie rocke, gainst which doe rave 
The roring billowes in their proud disdaine. 
That with the angry working of the wave 

VOL. I. P 
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Of a beart-eaten inoiintai&, wlMsremto 

Full many a billow by the wind is forced, 

And splits itself on its retired bays; 

At times for [storm-] caught seamen anohonge 

Bight safe: within doth Proteus screen himself 

By the obstruction of a hugeous ro<^, 690 

Here in a covert, turned away iPGm light, 

The Nymph the stripling stations; she 

Herself stays at a distance, gloomed in mistSi. 

Now the fierce Dognstar, 8co:rching thirsty Inds, 

.Was blazing, and in heaven the fiery sun 

Had ended his meridian round ; the heibft 

Were withering, and, in droughty channels warmed^ 

His beams were seethixig hoUow streams to mud : 

When Proteus, seeking his accustomed caves, 

Came from the billows ; round him gambolHng, WO 

The watery nation of the wasteful deep 

Scattered about far-wide the bitter spray. 

For slumber stretch themselves the seals, apart 

Upon the shore : himself, (as doth at times 

The keeper of a fold upon the mounts, 

When eve from grazing bringeth home the calves 

Unto the sheds, and lambkins whet the wolves 

By bleatings heard,) sits in the middle down 

Upon a cliff, and coimteth o'er their tale. 

O'er whom since unto Aristfleus is '610 

The vantage offered, having scarce allowed 

Th' aged [god] to settle his forwearied limbs, 

With mighty shout he rushes on, and him 



Therein is eaten out a hollow care, 

That seemes rough masons kand with s^giaes faeeoe 

Had long while laboured it to engraye : 

There was his won&e." Finrie i^mene^ ill. 8, 87. 
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Surprises with the handcuffs as he lies. 

He, not unmindful, on the other haxidy 

Of his own crafl, transfigureth hiiaself 

Into all wondrous shapes of things, — both fire. 

And dreadful savage beast, and £owing flood. 

But when no guile discovers an escape, 

He, overcome, into himself retiums, 6S0 

And with the mouth of man at last he spoke : 

" Pray who, thou most presumptuous of youths, 

Bade thee our habitations to approach ? 

Or what," he cries, " hence seekest thou ?" But he : 

" Thou knowest, Proteus, knowest of thyself^ 

Nor is one able thee to cheat in aught ; 

But thou give over wishing [to cheat us]. 

The gods' injunctions following, have we come, 

In ruined circumstances hence to seek 

Oracular replies." So much he spake. 680 

To these the seer at last with mighty force 

His eye-balls, flashing with a blue-green glare. 

Rolled on him, and, deep gnashing with his teeth. 

He thus with destinies his mouth imlocked : 

" 'Tis not the wrath of no divinity 
That vexeth thee : thou expiatest grievous crimes. 
For thee doth Orpheus, pitiable, not 



Line 617. 

'' To dreadfull shapes he did himaelfe tnmsforme : 
Now like a gyaunt ; now like to a fbead ; 
Then like a centaure ; then like to a storme. 
Raging within the waves." F. Q. iii. 8, 42. 

*' Sudden the god a lion stands ; 
He shakes his mane, he spurns the sands ; 
Now a fierce lynx with fiery glare, 
A wolf^ an ass, a fox, a bear." Gay, F, i. 33. 

685. See note on Geo. i. 117. 
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In anj wise because of his desert, 

These punishments, save &tes withstand, awake, 

And fiercely rages for his ravished bride. 640 

She sooth, while thee she fied along the streams 

In headlong haste, — the maiden doomed to die, — 

A monstrous water-snake before her feet, 

Keeping the margents in the lofty grass. 

Perceived not But the Dryads' sister-choir 

The mountain- simimits with their shrieking filled ; 

The Rhodopeian towers dropped their tears, 

And the Pangssan heights, and Rhesus' land 

Mavortian, and the Get®, Hebrus too. 

And Attic Orithyia. He himself, 650 

Soothing on hollow shell his heart-sick love. 

Thee, darling spouse, thee on the lonely shore 

[All] by himself, thee at the davming day. 

Thee as 'twas sinking down, was wont to sing. 

E'en Teenarus' jaws, the stately gates of Dis, 



Line 655. Pope's splendid allusion to this legend is well known ; 
but it must be quoted : 

r " But when, through all the infernal bounds 

Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds, 
Love, strong as death, the poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead. 
What sounds were heard. 
What scenes appeared, 

O'er all the dreary coasts ! 
Dreadful gleams, 
Horrid screams. 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe. 
Sullen moans. 
Hollow groans. 
And cries of tortured ghosts ! 
But hark ! he strikes the golden lyre ; 
And see ! the tortured ghosts respire. 
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And the grove, glooming with a murky dread, 

He entered, and the Manes he approached. 

And their terrific monarch, and the hearts 

Unknowing how to melt at himian prayers. 

But by his song aroused from lowest seats 660 

Of Erebus, advanced the subtile shades. 

And phantom-forms of those that lack the light : 



See, shady forms advance ! 
Thy stone, Sisyphus, stands still, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel. 

And the pale spectres dance ; 
The Furies sink upon their iron beds. 
And snakes unourl'd hang listening round their heads. 

But soon, too soon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies ! 
How wilt thou now the fatal sisters move ? 
No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to love. 
Now under hanging mountains, ^ 
Beside the falls of fountains. 
Or where Hebrus wanders. 
Rolling in mseanders. 
All alone. 

Unheard, unknown. 
He makes his moan ; 
And calls her ghost. 
For ever, ever, ever lost I 
Now with ftiries surrounded. 
Despairing, confounded. 
He trembles, he glows. 
Amidst Rhodope's snows : 
See, wild as the winds, o'er the desert he flies ; 
Hark 1 Hsmus resounds with the Bacchanals' cries — 

Ah see, he dies ! 
Yet even in death Eurydice he sung, 
Eurydice still trembled on his tongue, 
Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountains rung." 

Ode on St, Cecilia* t Day^ st. 4, 6. 
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As many thousand birds among the leaves 

Bury themselves, what time the star of eve 

Or wintry shower from the mountains drives 

Them down : mothers, and husbands, and the frames 

Of high-souled heroes that have done with life, 

Boys, and imwedded maids, and striplings placed 

On funeral-piles before their parents' eyes ; 

Whom round the sable mud and hideous reed 670 

Of the Cocytus, and th' imlovely fen 

With lazy wave holds fast, and Styx, nine times 

Between them poured, confines. Yea, were amazed 

The very homes and deepest hell of Death, 

And, with their locks entwined with azure snakes, 

The Eumenides, and Cerberus agape 

Eestrsdned his triple mouth, and in the air 

The circle of Ixion's wheel stood still. 

And now, his steps retracing, all mishaps 

He had avoided, and 41urydice, 680 

Restored, was coming to the upper air. 

Behind him followiag, (for Proserpine 

This law had given ;) when sudden madness seized 

Th' imwary lover, — pardonable sure, 

If Manes knew to pardon : — ^he stopped short. 

And back upon Eurydice, his own. 



Lirie 672. 

" Where rocks and rueful deserts are descried. 
And sullen Styx rolls down his lazy tide." 

Garth, Ditpeiuary, c. vi 

678. Vento constitit is extremely obscure, and has given rise to a 
thousand inte: pretations, some of which are quite unwarrantable ; e. g. 
that put forward by Ru»us. I do not know that there is any objection 
to the view taken here, except that it is new ; though I find that 
Sotheby seems to have had the same idea in his mind. He renders 
V. 484 thus : 

'* And fixed in air Ixion*8 wheel reposed." 



V. 490-510. BOOK IV. ^\^ 

[E'en] now just at the very verge of Hght, 

Mindless, alas I and whehned in soul, he looked. 

There all his toil was squandered, and the league 

Of the stem tyrant broken through, and thrice 690 

A crash was heard in the Avemian pools, 

* What,' cries she, * Orpheus, frenzy what so great 

Hath ruined both unhappy me and thee ? 

Lo I call me back again the ruthless Weirds, 

And sleep is sealing up my swimming eyue. 

And now farewell : Fm borne away, enwrapped 

In deep of night around, and unto thee 

Stretching, alas ! not thine, my powerless hands.' 

She said, and on a sudden from his ejes, 

As smoke into the subtile breezes blent, 700 

She fled fa] different [way] ; nor him, in vain 

Engrasping shadows, and a thousand things 

Longing to speak, she any further saw : 

Nor did Hell's ferryman allow him more 

To cross the barrier-fen. What should he do ? 

Whither should he betake himself, his spouse 

Twice ravished from him ? With what weeping move 

The Manes, with what voice the gods ? She sooth 

Now cold was floating in the Stygian bark. 

They tell that he for seven whole months in course, 710 

Beneath a skyish rock, fast by the wave 

Of lonely Strymon, wept, and vented these 

'Neath icy grottoes, soothing tigresses, 

And leading with his melody the oaks. 



Line 695. 

*' So fare you well at once ; for Brutm? tongoe 
Hath almost ended his life*s history : 
Night hangs upon mine eyes." 

Shakspeare, Julius Casar, v. 5. 



216 THE GEORGICS. Y. 511-51). 

As, mouming underneath a poplar shade, 
The nightingale bemoans her misfiing brood, 



IAm 716. Milton briefly alludes to the nightingale ; P. L, b. viL ir. : 
** Nor then the solemn nightingale 
Ceased warbling, but all night tuned her soft lays." 

*' All but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung.'* 

*' Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well." Comiu. 

Thomson, more at length ; Spririff, 714-728 : 
" But let not chief the nightingale lament 
Her ruin'd care, too delicately framed 
To brook the harsh confinement of the cage. 
Oft when, returning with her loaded bill, 
Th' astonish' d mother finds a vacant nest, 
By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns 
Bobb'd, to the ground the vain provision falls ; 
Her pinions ruffle, and low-drooping scarce 
Can bear the mourner to the poplar shade; 
Where, all abandon'd to despair, she sings 
Her sorrows through the night ; and, on the bough 
Sole-sitting, still at every dying fall 
Takes up again her lamentable strain 
Of winding woe ; till, wide around, the woods 
Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound." 
This passage may call to mind a fine simile of Dryden's, though 
conceived differently, and applied to a wholly different purpose. He is 
illustrating the anxiety of Prince Rupert, when, on his way to unite with 
the Duke of Albemarle in the battle with the Dutch, he hears the roar 
of cannon, and dreads the uncertainties of war : 
" Then, as an eagle, who with pious care 
Was beating wildly on the wing for prey. 
To her now silent eyrie does repair. 

And finds her callow infants forced away : 
Stung with her love, she stoops upon the plain. 

The broken air loud whistling as she flies : 
She stops and listens, and shoots forth again. 
And guides her pinions by her young ones* cries." 

Annus Mirahilis, 107, 8. 
The next stanza is quoted in note on uEn. ii. 1022. 



V. 512-523. BOOK IV. 217 

Which [some] unfeeling ploughman, on the watch, 

Hath from the nest while callow reft ; but she 

Weeps through the night, and sitting on a bough, 

Her piteous song renews, and far and near 720 

Fills every region with her moumiul plaints. 

No love, no joys of marriage bent his soul : 

Alone the Polar ice, and snowy Don, 

And fields ne'er widowed of Rhipaean frosts, 

He ranged, bewailing reft Eurydice, 

And Pluto's bootless grants : through service which 

The matrons of the Cicons scorned, amid 

The holy things of gods, and orgy-rites 

Of the nocturnal Bacchus, piecemeal torn, 

The stripling scattered o'er the spacious fields, 730 

Then too the head, wrung off a marble neck, 



Lirie 729. So Milton alludes to Orpheus in Lycidas : 
" When, by the rout that made the hideous roar. 
His goary visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore.'* 
731. 

" So when the Thracian furies Orpheus tore, 
And left his bleeding trunk deformed with gore. 
His sever'd head floats down the silver tide. 
His yet warm tongue for his lost consort cried ; 
Eurydice with quivering voice he moum'd. 
And Heber's banks Eurydice returned." 

Gay, Trivia, 11. 393. 
" ' Olympia ! my Olympia's lost !' I cry, 
' Olympia's lost !' the hollow vaults reply. 
Louder I make my lamentable moan ; 
The swelling echoes learn like me to groan ; 
The ghosts to scream, as through lone ailes they sweep ! 
The shrines to shudder, and the saints to weep !" 

Savage, Wanderer, c. ii. 
" Cold is Cadwallo's tongue. 
That hush'd the stormy main : 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 



S18 THE GBOKaiCS. T. fia4-<a89. 

When, bearing it upon hkr central tide, 

(Eagrian Hebros rolled, * Eurydice' the very voice 

And death-cdd tongue, ' Ah ! poor Eiuydice 1' 

As flies the spirit, called ; * Eurydice' 

The banks re-echoed all throoghout the stream."* 

These Proteus : and he plimged him with a bound 
Into the deepsome sea, and wh«:« he plunged 
The foaming wave he wreathed below his neck. 
But not C3rrene : for unasked she spoke 740 

The trembler : " Son, 'tis lawful firom thy mind 
To lay aside thy melancholy cares. 
'Tis hence the nymphs, witiix whom she used to hold 
The dances in the lofty groves, have sent 
The piteous desolation on thy bees : 
Do thou thy gifts in lowly fashion spread, 
Entreating reconcilement, and adore 
Th' easy Napaeans ; for they will vouchsafe 
Pardon imto thy vows, and bate their wrath. 
But, what should be the manner of thy suit, 750 

I first will duly tell thee. Four choice bulls 
Of eminent form, who now for thee feed down 
The green Lycaeus' peaks, do thou choose out. 



Mountains, ye mourn in yain 

Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topt head. 

On dreary Arvon's shore they lie, 
Smear'd with gore, and ghastly pale : 
Far, far aloof th' affirighted ravens sail ; 

The &mish'd eagle screams, and passes by." 

Gray, Bard, i. 3. 

Line 736. Thus Thomson, seizing the idea in v. 529, makes the 
genius of the Thames disappear in his own waters : 
" He said ; and plunged to his crystal dome. 
While o'er his head the circling waters foam." 

Foems on several OccoMons. 



y. 540-558. BOOK IV. 21^ 

And with a neck iHitoiiched as- many kine. 

Four altars at the goddesses' high shrines 

For these construct, and from their throats let drop 

The hallowed blood, and in a leafy grove 

The carcases themselves of th' oxen leave. 

Then, when the ninth Aurore shall have displayed 

Her dawn, to Orpheus his funereal dues^ 760 

Lethsean poppies, shalt thou pay^ and thou , 

A sable ewe shalt butcher, and the grove 

Visit again ; Eurydice, appeased 

By a slain heifer-calf, thou shalt adore." 

There's no delay : he straightway puts in force 
His mother's mandates. To the shrines he comes ; 
The indicated altars he uprears ; 
Four chosen bulls of eminent form he leads, 
And with a neck imtouched as many kine. 
Then, when the ninth Aurore had ushered in 770 

Her dawn, to Orpheus his fimereal dues 
He pays, and visiteth the grove again. 
But here a prodigy, a sudden one. 
And marvellous to be named, do they behold : — - 
Throughout the melted inwards of the beeves, 
Bees buzzing, from within the entire womb, 
And bubbling forth from out their riven sides ; 
And huge clouds warping on; and streaming now 
Together on the tree-top, and adown 
Dropping a cluster from the lither boughs. 780 



Line 766. Milton in the same way repeats the execution of orders 
in the words of the orders themselves : P, L, b. x. end. 

778. We are indebted to the genius of Milton for this exquisite 
metaphor, which he applies to the motion of locusts, in illustrating that 
of the wicked angels, when flocking at the summons of Satan : 

" As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day 



220 THE GEOBGICS. Y. 559-566. 

These strains upon the management of fields 
And cattle I was chanting, and on trees ; 
While mighty Caesar at Euphrates deep 
Thunders in battle, and a conqueror 
Through acquiescing tribes is dealing laws, 
And aims to tread a path to reach the Heaven. 
Me, Virgil, at that time was used to nurse 
The sweet Parthenope, while rioting 
In the employments of a fameless ease ; 
Who have the madrigals of shepherds played, 790 

And, venturous with youth, thee, Tityrus, sung 
Beneath a canopy of spreading beech. 



Waved round the coast, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile.** 

Paradise Lost, b. i. 

If it be thought too great a liberty to render traJd by a neuter verb, 
this beautiful word must be abandoned, and the passage altered thus : 

And boundless clouds trailed on, &c. 

In this case, too, line 84 must share a like fate, and be thus lowered : 
Trailed onward by the gale, &o. 

Line 790. Carmina lud : so in Eel. i. v. 10 ; I/udere qua: vellem. 



THE ^NEID. 



BOOK I. 

4 

* That [bardl am /, who whilom tuned hia lay 
On the slight reed, and, issuing from the woods, 
Compelled the neighbouring country to submit 
Unto the husbandman, though greedy [he"] :— 
A welcome task to swains : but now Mars* dread 



^ * Those writers seem to have been hasty in their criticisms upon 
these first four lines, who pronounce them unworlhy of the author of 
the ^7teid, Able scholars are found to think them thoroughly Yir- 
gilian ; and Forbiger thinks he sees plain evidence of genuineness in 
the word at. Had the writers in question, instead of saying that the 
passage was not Virgil's, said that it was a weak introduction to an 
epic poem, they would have been quite right ; and doubtless no one 
would have been happier to agree with them than Virgil himsel£ It 
seems highly probable that he sent the lines in dispute, along with the 
work itself, to some friend, who showed them to others, and in this 
way they obtained currency as the imquestioned production of his pen. 
Thus from their genuineness, coupled with their great ingenuity, they 
crept into the text, from, which they were most likely ejected by Tuooa 
and Varius, though some manuscripts retained them still. One thing 
is pretty certain, — that Virgil, whose discretion and taste must be 
admitted, even by those who think meanly of his creative powers, would 



222 THE MSJOD. ▼. 1-9. 

Arms and the man I sing, who from the coasts 
Of Troy, a wanderer, erst came by fate 
To Italy and Lavinian shores. Much he 
Was tossed both on the lands and sea, through might 
Of heavenly powers, for the rankling wrath 
Of ruthless Juno ; ay, and much he bore 
Through war, till he a city built, and brought 
His gods to Latium; whence the Latin race, 
And. Alban sires, and walls of lofty Home. 

O Muse, the reasons ujito me rehearse, 10 

What godhead outraged, or the queen of gods, 



never, with his great original before him, have begun the JBneid with 
an Ille ego. At all events, Persius'did not believe in the puerility, if he 
ever heard of it. 

This opening reminds one of the introduction to the Faerie Queeiu : 

**Jjo\ I, the man whose Muse whylome did maske. 
As time her taught, in lowly 8h^pheards weeds. 
Am now enforst, a fiarre unfitter taske. 
For trumpets steme to chaunge mine oaten reeds, 
And sing of Knights and Ladies gentle deeds," &c. 
See also Shepheards Calender, October, 55. 

Line 4. Cowley compares the sufferings of Oharles the Second to 
those of ^neas, philosophising, more stio : ' * 

'* But, in the cold of want, and storms of adverse chance. 
They harden his young virtue by degrees : 
The beauteous drop first into ice does freeze. 
And into solid crystal next advance. 
His murder'd friends and kindred he does see. 
And from his flaming coimtry flee : 
Much is he tost at sea, and much at land ; 
Does long the force of angry gods withstand : 
He does long troubles and long wars s^istain. 
Ere he his fatal birthright gain. 

With no less time and labour can 

Destiny build up such a man. 

Who's with sufficient vu-tue filled 

His ruin'd country to rebuild." Ode on Restoration. 



y. 9-27. BOOK I. 228 

At what a fretting, ^ould have forced a mao, 

Marked for religiousness, to undergo 

Mishaps so many, meet so many toils. 

[Dwells there] such grievous wrath in heay^j souls? 

There was an ancient city,— colonists 
Of Tyre possessed it,— Cardiage, opposite 
To Italy and Tiber's mouths afar, 
Bich in resources, and in the pursuits 
Of war most fierce; the which is Juno said 20 

Singly above all lands to have patronised. 
Her Samos less esteemed. Here stood her arms, 
Her chariot here; the goddess even th^i 
Both aims and hugs pier aim], that this diould prove, 
If it in any wise would fates allow, 
Unto the nations sovereignty [*s ^eat]. 
But stlLl she had heard that from the Trojan blood 
A strain would be descended, which one day 
Would raze her Tyrian towers ; that hence a race, 
Wide bearing empire and in battle haught, 00 

Should come for Libya's ruin ; that the Weionls 
Did thus ordain. Satumia, dreading this, 
And mindful of the long-continued war, 
Which erst at Troja she had carried on. 
For sake of her belovM Argos : nor 
Had even yet the reasons for her wrath. 
And her fell sufiferings £EMied &om her mind; 
Bides treasured deep within her soul th' award 
Of Paris, and her slighted beauty's wrong. 



Line 16. So Milton, Par, Lost, b. "vi : 

'* In heavenly Spirits could such perveneness dwell T 

85. Argis may perhajMi be an a^jeotive here, though in an unusual 
form* 



224 THE ^KEID. V. 28-47. 

The hated brood, too, and the dignities 40 

Of ravished Granymede: — at these enfired. 

Through all the ocean-smface tossed about, 

The Trojans, remnants from the Danai 

And merciless Achilles, she eloigned 

Afar from Latiiim ; and through many a year 

They wandered, driven by the destinies, 

All seas aroimd: of such great magnitude 

[The labour] was to found the Roman race. 

Scarce out of sight of the Sicilian land. 
Upon the deep their canvas they in glee 50 

Were letting loose, and with their [prows of] bronze 
Were ploughing up the briny ocean's foam; 
When Juno, harbouring within her breast 
Her everlasting woimd, these with herself: 
'' That I, subdued, should cease from my emprise, 
Nor have the power from Italy to keep off 
The Trojans' king 1 — Forsooth I'm barred by fates ! — 
Was Pallas able to bum up the fleet 
Of Greeks, and in the deep themselves to engulf 
For one man's fault, e'en for the violence 60 

Of Ajax, son of Oileus ? She herself, 
Jove's speeding leven launching from the clouds. 
Both scattered wide their vessels, and upheaved 
The waters with the winds ; him, puffing flames 
From his pierced bosom, in a whirlwind she 
Caught, and impaled upon a pointed rock. 
But I, who walk the empress of the gods. 
Ay both the sister and the spouse of Jove, 



Ldfie 65. 

" Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurl'd 
Each on his rock transfix' d, the sport and prey 
Of wracking whirlwinds." Milton, Par, Lost, b. ii. 



T. 46-64. BOOK I. 225 

Through years so many with a single clan 

Am waging warfare. And may any wight 70 

To Juno's godhead henceforth offer prayer, 

Or humbly on her altars lay a gift ?" 

Such [thoughts] the goddess in a breast incensed 
Inly revolving, to -^olia comes. 
The native land of tempests, places big 
With madding Austers. Here King -^olus 
Within a monstrous den the struggling winds 
And blustering storms with sovereignty controls, 
And reins them in with fetters and a jail. 
Impatient they, with a prodigious growl, 80 

[As] of a mountain, round their barriers roar. 
Sits ^olus upon a towering peak. 
His sceptre wielding, and their passions soothes. 
And cools their wrath ; [which] did he not effect, 
The seas, and lands, and sky sublime they sooth 
Would bear along with them in their career. 
And sweep them through the air. But dreading this, 
Th' almighty father has secreted them 
In pitchy caves, and o'er them thrown a mass 
And lofty mountains, and a king imposed, 90 

Who, by a settled law enjoined, should know 
Both how to curb and give the loosened reins ; 
To whom then Juno humbly used these words : 



Line 79. " Like as a boystrous winde. 

Which in th* earthes hollow caves hath long been hid. 
And shut up fast within her prisons blind. 
Makes the huge element, against her kinde. 
To move and tremble as it were aghast, 
UntiQ that it an issew forth may finde ; 
Then forth it breakes, and with his furious blast 
Confounds both land and seas, and skyes doth overcast." 

Spenser, Faerie Qtteene, iii, 9, 15. 

VOL. I. Q 
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" O -^olus, (for to thee the sire of gods 
And king of men the billows both to soothe, 
And heave them by the wind, hath deigned,) a race, 
To me a foe, sails o'er the T3rrrhene main. 
Conveying Iliimi and their conquered gods 
Into Italia : do thou fury strike 

Into thy winds, and whelm their foundered ships, lOO 

Or drive them different ways, and strew their frames 
Upon the deep. Twice seven nymphs have I, 
Of a surpassing frame, of whom [the one] 
Who fairest is in shape, Deiope, 
To thee in lasting wedlock III unite. 
And consecrate for aye, that she with thee 
For such deservings all her years may spend, 
And make thee father with a lovely race." 

These -^olus, on the other hand : " Thy task, 
O queen, to scrutinise what be your will ; 1 ^0 

To me to undertake thy bests is law. 
'Tis thou for me, whatever of rule this be, 
'Tis thou my sceptre winn'st and Jove ; 'tis thou 
At the gods' banquets giv'st me to recline. 
And makest me of showers and storms the lord." 

When these were said, with spear-head towards it turned, 
He struck the vaulted mountain on its side. 



Line 116. 

** As when Dan ^olus, in great displeasure 
For losse of his deare Love by Neptune hent, 
Sends forth the winds out of his hidden threasure 
Upon the soa to wreake his fuU intent ; 
They, breaking forth with rude unruliment 
From all foure partes of heaven, doe rage full sore, 
And tosse the dcepes, and teare the firmament. 
And all the world confound with wide uprore ; 

As if instead thereof they Chaos would restore." 

Spenser, F, Q, iv. 9, 23. 
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And [straight] the winds, as in battalion formed, 

Where is vouchsafed an outlet, sally forth, 

And through the lands in hurricane they blow. 120 

They swooped upon the main, and all at once 

Upheave it wholly from its deepest seats 

Both east, and south, and south-west rife in storms, 

And roll the mountain surges to the shores. 

Ensues both cry of men and creak of ropes : 

The clouds upon a sudden snatch away 

Both heaven and daylight from the Trojans* eyes ; 

Upon the deep broods collied night ; the poles 

Thundered, and with thick flashes gleams the air ; 

And all things threat the men with instant death. 130 

Forthwith -Eneas' limbs are with a chill 

Unnerved ; he groans, and stretching both his hands 

Unto the stars, such accents with his voice 

He utters : " O both thrice and four times blest, 



" Now from the north 
Of Norumbega, and the Samoed shore, 
Bui*sting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice. 
And snow, and hail, and stormy gust, and flaw, 
Boreas, and Csecias, and Argestes loud. 
And Thrascias, rend the woods, and seas upturn ; 
With adverse blast upturns them from the south 
Notus, and Afer black with thunderous clouds 
From Serraliona ; thwart of these, as fierce, 
Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent winds, 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noise. 
Sirocco and Libecchio." Milton, P. L. b. x. 

Line 134. Shakspeare makes Pericles, under similar circumstances, 
address a prayer to the Deity ; Pericles, iii, 1 : 

" Thou God of this great vast, rebuke these surges. 
Which wash both heaven and hell ; and Thou that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass. 
Having call'd them from the deep ! still thy deafning. 
Thy dreadful thunders ; gently quench thy nimble. 
Sulphureous flashes." 



228 THE iENElD. V. 95-102. 

Whose lot it was before your fathers' view, 

'Neath Troja's towering walls, to meet your do6m I 

O prowest of the race of Grecians, Tydeus' son, 

That I could not have fallen on Ilium's plains. 

And shed this spirit forth by thy right hand, 

Where 'neath Achilles' sword fierce Hector lies, 140 

Where great Sarpedon, where the Simois, 

Clutched 'neath its waves, so many heroes' shields, 

And casques, and valiant corses rolls along !" 

While he such [plaints] is venting, from the north 



Line 144. 

** But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 
The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cut. 
Bounding between the two moist elements, 
Like Perseus' horse : where's then the saucy boat. 
Whose weak untimber'd sides but even now 
Co-rivall'd greatness ? — Either to harbour fled. 
Or made a toast for Neptune." 

Shakspeare, Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 

Thomson has a fine passage, describing a scene not very dissimilar ; 
Winter, 153-174 : 

" Then issues forth the storm with sudden burst. 
And hurls the whole precipitated air 
Down in a torrent. On the passive main 
Descends th' ethereal force, and with strong gust 
Turns from its bottom the discolour'd deep. 
Through the black night that sits immense around, 
Lash'd into foam, the fierce-conflicting brine 
Seems o'er a thousand raging waves to burn. 
Meantime the mountain-billows, to the clouds 
In dreadful tumult swell'd, surge above surge, 
Burst into Chaos with tremendous roar. 
And anchor'd navies from their stations drive. 
Wild as the winds, across the howling waste 
Of mighty waters. Now th* inflated wave 
Straining they scale, and now impetuous shoot 
Into the secret chambers of the deep. 



V. 103-120. BOOK I. 229 

A roaring tempest strikes his sail ahead, 

And lifteth up the billows to the stars. 

The oars are shivered ; then the prow swings oflT, 

And gives the broadside to the waves ; pursues 

A broken mount of water in a pile. 

Upon the billow-crest hang these ; to those iso 

The yawning wave amid the surges opes 

The ground ; the tide is frantic on the sands. 

Three, caught away, upon the lurking rocks 

Doth Notus whirl : the rocks Italians name 

" The Altars," which in central billows [lie] ; 

A monstrous reef on surface of the main. 

Three Eurus from the deep drives on the shoals 

And quicksands, pitiable to be seen, 

And dashes on the shallows, and surroimds 

With a mound of sand. One, which the Lycian men 160 

And stanch Orontes bore, before his eyes 

A mighty sea from high strikes on the stern : 

The pilot is dislodged, and downward rolled 

Upon his head : but her the billow thrice 

In the same spot, around her working, whirls, 

And the rapacious eddy in the flood 

Gorges her. Here and there in the huge gulf 

Appear men swimming, heroes' arms, and planks. 

And Trojan treasure through the surges. Now 

The sturdy galley of Ilioneus, 170 

Now that of brave Achates, and [that too] 



The wintry Baltic thundering o'er their head. 

Emei'ging thence again, before the breath 

Of full-exerted heaven they wing their course. 

And dart on distant coasts ; if some sharp rock 

Or shoal insidious break not their career, 

And in loose fragments fling them floating round." 



230 THE JENQD. V. 121-139. 

Wherein was Abas borne, and that wherein 
The aged Aletes, mastered has the storm : 
In the loose joinings of their sides they all 
Take in the hostile flood, and gape in chinks. 

Meanwhile felt Neptime that with hubbub huge 
The deep was tiirmoiled, and a storm sent forth, 
And that the standing waters were upheaved 
From their profoundest beds. Intensely chafed. 
And looking from the deep abroad, he raised 180 

His peaceful head above the topmost wave. 
Dispersed throughout the [ocean-] plain he sees 
-Eneas' fleet, the Trojans overwhelmed 
By billows and the downfall of the sky : 
Nor did the wiles of Juno, and her spleen 
Escape her brother. To him summons he 
Eurus and Zephyr ; such thereon he speaks : 
** Hath such a great reliance on your birth 
Possessed you? Do ye now the heaven and earth, 
Without my will, ye Winds, dare to embroil, 190 

And such huge masses to upraise ? Whom I — 
But meeter 'tis to quell the troubled waves. 
Henceforth to me with no like punishment 
Shall ye for your malpractices atone. 
Speed flight, and to that king of yours say these : 
* That not to him the sovereignty of sea 
And the fell trident, but to me by lot 
Are granted.' Tenants he stupendous rocks. 



Line 178. Stagna seems to refer to the still waters at the bottom of 
the deep sea, which are not aflfected by the wind on the surface. The 
storm was so furious, that even these were involved in commotion and 
carried adofb. 

180. So Milton, Paradise Lost, b. xii. : 

" And looking down to see the hubbub strange, 
And hear the din." 



i 
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Your habitations, Eurus : in that court 

Let i^olus vaunt himself, and let him reign 200 

Within the bolted prison of the winds." 

So said he ; and more speedily than said, 
The swelling seas he stills, and puts to flight 
The mustered clouds, and brings again the sun. 
Cymothoe and Triton [both] at once 
Against them straining, from the pointed rocks 
Shove off the galleys ; with his trident he 
Heaves them himself, and the waste quicksands opes. 
And calms the water ; and on nimble wheels 
He skims along the surface of the waves. 210 

And as what time among a mighty mob 



Line 203. The calm is thus described by Thomson ; Winter, 197-201 : 

"All Nature reels : till Nature's King, who oft 
Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone, 
And on the wings of the careering wind 
Walks dreadfully serene, commands a calm : — 
Then straight air, earth, and sea are hush*d at onco.** 

Milton elegantly makes the Mom equally potent ; Par, Reg, b. iv. 
** Thus pass'd the night so foul, till Morning fair ■ 
Came forth, with pilgrim steps, in amice grey ; 
Who with her radiant finger stiU'd the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid the winds." 

207. So Dryden, of the escape of the British fleet : 
" It seem*d as there the British Neptune stood. 
With all his hosts of waters at command. 
Beneath them to submit th' officious flood. 
And with his trident shoved them off the sand.** 

A nnu8 Mii'ctbilis, 184. 

Line 211. Such a reverend character may call to mind the Village 
Preacher in Goldsmith's Deserted Village : 

Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had leam'd to prize, 
More bent to raise the ^vretched than to rise." 



it 



832 THE MJXEJD. V. 148-164. 

An insiirrection often hath arisen, 

And the low rabble fiimeth in their minds ; 

And now fly brands and stones ; rage arms supplies : 

Then, if by chance they have descried some man, 

Of weight through sanctity and worth, they hush. 

And by him stand with ears attent ; he sways 

Their spirits by his speech, and soothes their breasts : — 

So all the crashing of the ocean fell. 

When once the sire, forth gazing on the seas, 220 

And wafted on beneath th* ujiclouded sky, 

Directs his coursers, and upon the wing 

Besigns the reins to his careering car. 

The comrades of ^neas, wearied out, 
The shores, which are the nearest in their course, 
Strive earnestly to make, and they are turned 
To Libya's coasts. Within a far retreat 
There is a spot : an isle a haven forms 
By the projection of its sides, whereon 
Is shattered every billow from the deep, 230 

And splits itself into retiiing curves. 
On this side and on that, prodigious rocks 
And twin [-like] cliffs jutty into the heaven^ 
Beneath whose brow the waters far and near 
Sleep in security : then from above 



" TiTith from his lips prevaiFd with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray." 

'' As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though ix>und its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.'* 

The idea in this last fine image he may have borrowed from Dryden, 
who Siws of Lord Chancellor Hyde : 

" Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know. 
Sees rolling tempests vainly beat below.' 



y. 164-180. BOOK I. 233 

A scene of waving forests, and a wood, 
Gloomy with dreadful shadow, overhang. 
Beneath the fronting head with beetling cliffs 
There is a grot ; sweet waters are within. 
And seats of living stone, th' abode of nymphs. 240 

Here weather-beaten barks no hawsers hold ; 
No anchor moors them with its curving gripe. 
Hither jEneas with [but] seven ships. 
Mustered from all the nimiber, enters in ; 
And, with deep longing for the land debarked, 
The men of Troy enjoy the wished-for strand, 
And their brine-dripping limbs lay on the beach. 
And first from flint Achates hammered out 
A sparkle, and caught up the fire in leaves. 
And round it he dry provender purveyed, 250 

And in the fuel seized upon the flame. 
Then Ceres that was tainted by the waves, 
And implements of Ceres fetch they forth, 
Exhausted in condition, and their grain, 
Eecovered, they make ready both to parch 
With blazes, and to bray it in the quern. 
JEneas meanwhile scrambles up a cHff, 



Ztne 236. I am aware that sceria properly means "backgromid,' 
but background is a very xmrhytbmical, unpo^tical word. 
<' Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side. 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride." 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 

248. ** And serewood from the rotten hedges took. 
And seeds of latent fire from Oints provoke." 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 413, 4. 

256. Frangere saxo, v. 179. See note on Geo. i. 365. 

257. This may call to mind a passage in Milton's Far. Reg, b, ii. : 
" Up to a hill anon his steps he reai-'d,. 

From whose high top to ken the prospect round. 



234 THE JZKEID. V. 181-201 • 

And far and near a universal view 

Throughout the ocean doth he take, if he 

Can any Antheus, tossed by storm, espy, 2iS0 

And Phrygian galleys with twain banks of oars, 

Or Capys, or upon his lofty stem 

Caicus' arms. No vessel within ken ; 

Three harts descries he roving on the strand ; 

These their whole herds are following in the rear. 

And through the valleys feeds a lengthened drove. 

He halted here, and in his hand he seized 

His bow and nimble shafts, the weapons which 

The stanch Achates used to bear ; and first 

The very leaders, porting high their heads 270 

With branching antlers, fells he ; then the rout ; 

And, driving with his missives all the throng. 

Disperses them among the leafy woods ; 

Nor leaveth off ere that, in conquest, he 

Seven giant corses prostrates on the earth. 

And makes the number even mth his ships. 

He next the haven seeks, and portions [these] 

To all his comrades. Afterwards the wines, 

Which had the good Acestes stored in casks 

On Sicily's shore, and the hero had vouchsafed 280 

To them at their departure, doles he out. 

And soothes their mourning bosoms with the words: 

" O comrades, (for we not unknowing be 
Of th' evils of the past ;) ye, who have weightier borne, 
To these, too, deity will deign an end. 
Ye both the rage of Scylla, and her cliffs. 
That boom deep in, have neared ; ye too have proved 



If cottage were in view, sheepcote, or herd ; 
But cottage, herd, or sheepcote, none he saw : 
Only in a bottom saw a pleasant grove," &c. 



V. 201-220. BOOK I. 235 

The rocks of Cyclops. Rally ye your souls, 

And rueful fear dismiss : eke these perchance 

Hereafter to remember it will joy. 290 

Through changeful hazards, through so many risks 

Of circumstances, we to Latium steer. 

Where do the Weirds exhibit homes of peace. 

'Tis there permitted that the realms of Troy 

Should rise again. Endure, and keep yourselves 

For prosperous events." Such with his voice 

He utters, and with huge anxieties 

HeartHsick, hope on his visage counterfeits, 

A deep dejection buries in his breast. 

They to the booty and the coming feast 300 

Address them: strip the hides from off the ribs. 

And bare the flesh ; some cut it into joints. 

And as they quiver spear them on the spits ; 

Upon the strand bronze vessels others place. 

And fire supply. Then with the food their strength 

Do they recruit, land, scattered o'er the turf. 

Are filled with ancient Bacchus and fat game. 

When hunger by the banquet is removed. 

And boards are cleared away, in lengthened chat 

Aft«r their missing comrades they inquire, 310 

In hesitation 'tween both hope and fear. 

Whether they should believe that they're alive. 

Or that the last [death-throes] they imdergo. 

Nor now when called on from a distance hear. 

In chief the good -^neas now the fall " 

Of keen Orontes, now of Amycus, 



Line 298. So Drydeo, of the Duke of Albemarle; Annus Mirab. 
St. 73 : 

♦' He sighed, but like a fether of the war, 
Uis lace spake hope, while deep his sorrowi flow." 
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And ruthless fate of Lycus, inly mourns, 
And the brave Gyas, and Cloanthus brave. 

And now there was an end ; when Jupiter, 
From cope of th' Empyrean gazing down 320 

Upon the sail-winged ocean, and the lands 
Lying [beneath], and shores, and wide [-spread] tribes, 
So stood he still upon the crest of heaven, 
And firmly fixed his eyes on Libya's realms. 
And him, within his bosom such concerns 
While casting, more [than usually] sad. 
And with her glistening eyes bedewed with tears, 
Venus accosts : " O thou, who the affairs 
Both of mankind and deities dost rule 
With endless sovereignty, and with thy flash 33o 

Dost overawe them, what such dire offence 
Could my Mneas perpetrate 'gainst thee ? 
The Trojans what ? to whom, wights who have borne 
So many deaths, the entire roimd of earth 
Upon account of Italy is shut ? 
Sure, that the Eoman chiefs in time to come 
Should hence in circling years, should hence arise 
From Teucer's blood recovered, who the sea. 
Who lands should hold with universal sway, — 
Thou hast engaged. What counsel, O my sire, 340 

Hath changed thee ? Sooth with this I used to suage 
The downfall and the wretched wreck of Troy, 
While balancing conflicting fates with fates. 
Now doth the selfsame evil chance pursue 
My heroes, himted by so many haps. 
What end of toils assign'st thou, mighty king ? 
Antenor, from the midst of Greeks escaped. 



Line 339. Is not omni ditione like omnem lirosjpedum, v. ISO ? 



V. 243-263. BOOK I. 237 

Could pierce in safety the Ulyrian gulf, 

And the Liburnians' inmqst realms, and cross 

Timavus' spring ; where with huge mountain-din 350 

It flushes through nine mouths, a broken sea, 

And with a roaring deluge whelms the fields. 

StiU here Petavium's city did he found. 

And Trojans' homes, and to the race a name 

He gave, and fastened up the Trojan arms ; 

Now sepulchred in tranquil rest he sleeps. 

We, offspring thine, for whom thou dost ordain 

The height of heaven, our ships, — past utterance I — lost. 

Are, owing to the spleen of one, betrayed, 

And severed far from the Italian coasts. 360 

Is this the compliment to piety ? 

Is't thus that you restore us to our sway ?" 

Smiling on her, the sire of men and gods 
With mien, wherewith the welkin and the storms 
He cleareth, softly touched his daughter's lips ; 
Thereon such words he speaks : " Refrain from fear, 
Cytherea ; unto thee abide 
Thy people's fates unstirred ; thou shalt behold 
Lavinium's city and its promised walls, 
And bear aloft unto the stars of heaven 370 

Gallant ^neas ; neither me hath coimsel changed. 
He shall for thee, (for it will I announce, 
Since this anxiety on thee doth prey. 
And, farther [in the future] rolling round 
The secrets of the fates, I will [for thee] 
Set them in motion ;) mighty war shall wage 
In Italy, and savage nations crush. 



Line 373. Or perhaps, more closely : 

Since thee this care doth gnaw and gnaw again. 
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And for the people stablish laws and walls, 

Till the third summer shall have him beheld 

In Latium reigning, and three winter-tides 389 

Shall have passed o'er the Rutuli subdued. 

But the [young] boy Ascanius, to whom now 

The simame of lulus is annexed, 

(Ilus he was, so long as th' Bian state 

In empire stood,) shall in his sway complete 

Thirty great cycles with revolving months. 

And from Lavinium's seat the government 

Translate, and rampire with abundant power 

Long Alba. Here now monarchy shall last 

For full three himdred years 'neath Hector's line^ 390 

Until the royal priestess Ilia, 

With child by Mars, shall at a birth present 

A double offspring. Then shall Romulus, 

Exulting in the tawny covering 

Of the she- wolf, his nurse, the nation take 

[Beneath his sway], and build Mavortian walls. 

And Romans call them after his own name. 

To these nor bounds nor times of power I set : 

Dominion without end I have vouchsafed. 

Nay, cruel Juno, who now sea, and lands, 400 

And sky is harassing with fear, shall change 

Her counsels for the better, and with me 

Shall nurse the Romans, masters of the world. 

And the gowned nation. Thus it is ordained. 

As lustra glide away shall come an age. 

What time the family of Assaracus 

Shall Phthia and renowned Mycenae crush 

In thraldom, and o'er conquered Argos rule. 

There shall be born of an illustrious strain 

A Trojan, Caesar, who his sovereignty 410 

Shall boimd by ocean, by the stars his fame ; 



V. 288-295. BOOK I. 239 

Julius, the name from great lulus drawn. 

Him, laden with the booties of the East, 

Thou, freed from care, hereafter shalt to heaven . 

Receive : he, too, shall be invoked by vows. 

Then savage nations, battles laid aside, 

Shall soften; hoary Faith, and Vesta [too], 

Quirinus, with his brother Remus, laws 

Shall give ; with iron and with straitened bars 

Shall War's dread gates be shut; within 420 

Shall godless Fury, sitting on fell arms, 



Line 421. Spenser's description of Sir Guyon's binding Furor is 
very fine. The hint is evidently taken from this passage : 

" Then him to ground he cast, and rudely hayld, 
And both his hands fast bound behind his backe, 
And both his feet in fetters to an yron racke. 

With hundred yron chaines he did him bind. 
And hundred knots, that did him sore constraine : 
Yet his great yron teeth he still did grind 
And grimly gnash, threatning revenge in vaine : 
His burning eyen, whom bloody strakes did staine. 
Stared full wide, and threw forth sparkes of fyre : 
And, more for ranck despight then for great paine, 
Shakt his long locks colourd like copper wyre. 
And bitt his tawny beard to shew his raging yre." 

F. Q, ii. 4, 14, 16. 

In the address to Peace in Windsor Forestf Pope aUudes to similar 
consequences of her reign : 

" Exiled by thee from earth to deepest hell. 
In brazen bonds shall barbarous discord dwell ; 
Gigantic pride, pale terror, gloomy care. 
And mad ambition, shall attend her there ; 
There purple vengeance, bathed in gore, retires. 
Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires ; 
There hated envy her own snakes shall feel. 
And persecution mourn her broken wheel ; 
There faction roar, rebellion bite her chain. 
And gasping furies thirst for blood in vain.'' 



240 THE iENEID. V. 295-305. 

And pinioned with a hundred knots of bronze 
Behind his back, roar grim with gory mouth." 

These [words] he speaks, and him of Maia bom 
From the high [firmament] despatches down. 
In order that the lands, and that the infant towers 
Of Carthage for a hostelry may lie 
Open unto the Trojans, lest, of fate 
Unknowing, Dido fend them from her bourns. 
He flies along the Empyrean vast 430 

On th' oarage of his wings, and lighted quick 
On Libya's coasts. And now he executes 
His orders ; and the Poeni lay aside 
Their savage thoughts at pleasure of the god. 
Chief the queen towards the Trojans entertains 
A peaceful spirit and a kindly mind. 

But good ^neas, turning o'er through night 



Line 431. I am conscious that some apology is necessary for the 
introduction of a new word. Yet " oarage" is a pure formation from a 
pure English root, like "pilotage," "leafage," "postage," and a hun- 
dred others. Still it must be confessed that the coinage of new expres- 
sions does not lie properly within the province of the mere translator. 
I find, however, that Mr. Strahan, in his version of the first six books of 
the JEneidf has not scrupled to avail himself of the invention ; a fact 
which would be justification enough for a succeeding writer, if this gen- 
tleman either had, or deserved to have, any reputation as an author. 
He doubtless thought (, and I cannot help thinking the same,) that the 
word employed by Dryden, Trapp, Pitt, and others, as a version of 
remiffium, the word " steerage," was imsatisfactory, as quite failing to 
convey the beautiful idea of the rowing motion of Mercury's wings. 

If, however, "oarage" be conceived so unwarrantable that it must 
be rejected, the youthful student must not be allowed to render remi- 
gium alarum by the pretty parallel, " oary wings." It is better to 
direct him to the secondary meaning of the word in question, and to 
turn the passage thus : "upon his pinions* oars." This is dull enough, 
when compared with " the oarage of his wings ;" but it seems accurate, 
without being inelegant. Perhaps "pinion-oars" might answer. 



V» 306-322. BOOK I. 241 

Full many [a thought], soon as the bounteous dawn 

Was deigned, to sally forth, and to search out 

The strange localities, what coasts may he 440 

Have by the tempest reached, who tenant them, — 

For wildernesses sees he, — whether men^ 

Or savage creatures, to inquire resolved, 

And to his comrades to report results. 

His fleet within a bosom of the groves 

Beneath a vaulted cliff, incloistered round 

With trees and fearful shades, he hides: himself, 

Attended by Achates only, goes. 

Brandishing in his hand a pair of spears, 

With iron broad. Tore whom amid the wood 450 

His mother threw herself across his path. 

Wearing the mien and raiment of a maid. 

And a maid's arms, one Sparta-bom, or like 

Thracian Harpalyce, [who] tires her steeds, 

And rapid Hebrus in her flight outstrips. 

For on her shoulders had the himtress hung, 

According to the wont, a handy bow, 

And given the gales to toss about her locks ; 

Bare at the knee, and with her flowing folds 

Gathered within a knot. And first quoth she, — 460 

" Ho I youths, reveal if you have haply seen 

One of my sisters straying here, begirt 



lArie 455. I imwillmgly deviate from Weise's text^ and read Helmim 
instead ofEv/rum, There are doubtless great objections to the former 
lection, which may be seen in the commentators ; but the authority of 
manuscripts must not be set aside for a happy emendation. 

458. This mode of rendering v. 319 is more correct than by sup- 
plying 86 after diffundere ; though in this latter way, by enabling the 
translator to employ a neuter verb in English, a more harmonious ver- 
sion is obtained : 

And given her locks to wanton in the gales. 

VOL. I. R 
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With quiver and a dappled lynx's skin, 

Or urging with a cry the foaming boar's career." 

Thus Venus, and thus Venus' son in turn 
Began : " None of thy sisters have by me 
Been heard or seen. Oh 1 whom shall I thee name, 
Thou maiden ? for nor mortal is thy face. 
Nor doth thy voice a human being speak. 
O sure a goddess : Phoebus sister art? 470 

Or one of the nymphs' race ? — ^Propitious be. 
And, whosoe'er thou art, our suffering ease; 
And underneath what climate at the last, ' 

In what coasts of the globe we are thrown, teach thou. 
We, weetless both of men and places, stray, 
Hither by tempest and by mountain waves 
Impelled. For thee shall many a sacrifice 
Before thy altars fall by our right hand." 

Then Venus : " Verily I do not deem 
Myself deserving of the like respect: 480 

With Tynan damsels 'tis the wont to bear 



Line 486. Spenser must have had this passage in view^in the beautiiiil 
description of Belphcebe, which he gives at great length ; Faerie Qtieene, 
iL 8, 21-31. 

Trompart replies to her like ^neas, stanza 33 : 
** goddesse, (for such I thee take to bee,) 
For nether doth thy face terrestriall shew. 
Nor voyce sound mortall ; I avow to thee 
Such wounded beast^ as that^ I did not see^ 
Sith earst into this forrest wild I came. 
But mote thy goodlyhed forgive it mee, 
To weete which of the gods I shall thee name. 
That unto thee dew worship I may rightly frame." 
479. 

" Thereat she blushing said : ' Ah ! gentle Squire, 
Nor goddesse I, nor angell ; but the mayd 
And daughter of a woody nymphe.' " 

Faerie Queene, iii. 6, 36. 



V. 387-355. BOOK I. 243 

A quiver, and with purple buskin high 

To bind the legs. You Punic realms behold, 

People of Tyrus and Agenor's town: 

But Libyan are the regions, a race wild in war. 

Dido bears sway, from Tyrus' city passed. 

Her brother flying. Tedious is her wrong. 

Its intricacies tedious ; but Til trace 

The points most prominent of her affairs. 

SychsBUs was her spouse, the wealthiest 490 

In land of the Phoenicians, and beloved 
With deep affection of his wretched [wife], 
On whom her sire had her, a maid, bestowed, 
And yoked her with the earliest auspices. 
But Tyrus' kingdom her own brother held, 
Pygmalion, before all other men 
In guilt a greater monster : whom between 
A raging hatred in the midst arose. 
He, godless, at the altars^ front, and blind 
With love of gold, Sychseus, off his guard, 500 

Secretly overpowers with the sword, 
Eegardless of his sister's loves ; and long 
The deed did he conceal, and, wicked [wretch], 
Pretending many [a coimterfeit], he mocked 
The pining lover with a hollow hope. 
But in her slumbers rose the very ghost 
Of her unburied husband : lifting up 
His features wan in wondrous sort he bared. 
The sanguinary altars, and a breast 



lAne 485. Notwithstanding Wagner's view of genus, v. 339, I ad- 
here to the popular opinion. The effort to relieve the word of an awk- 
wardness in apposition (, of which Virgil was yet quite capable,) gives 
a strained and disjointed appearance to the construction^ an evil which 
seems worse than the other. 
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Transpierced with the sword, and of her home 610 

The hidden villany unravelled alL 

Then to speed flight, and from her country to depart, 

He counsels ; and, as aidance for the road, 

Old treasures in the earth doth he imlock, 

An unknown weight of silver and of gold. 

Dido, by these aroused, her flight and mates 

Prepared. Assemble they, in whom there dwelt 

Or of the despot bitter hate, or fear 

Intense ; [some] ships, which were by chance eqtdpped, 

They seize and freight with gold ; is carried o'er 620 

The main the miserly Pygmalion's pelf; 

A woman is the leader of the feat. 

They reached the places where you now will see 

The giant waUs, and rising citadel 

Of infant Carthage, and [as much of] ground 

They purchased, (Byrsa, from the action's name,) 

As they could compass round with [one] bull's hide. 

But prithee who are ye, or from what coasts 

Have ye arrived, or whither hold your course ?" 

To her inquiring in such [accents] he, 530 

Sighing, and heaving from his bosom's depth 
His voice : " goddess, if retracing them 
From their first spring I should proceed, and thou 
Wert free to hear the records of our toils. 
Eve first in shrouded heaven would lull the day. 
Us from time-honoured Troy, (if by your ears 
The name of Troy hath peradventure passed,) 
Borne over wide-spread seas, by its own chance 
A storm hath drifted on the Libyan coasts. 
I am the good -^neas, who my gods, 640 



Iiine 523. If cernis be read instead of cemes, v. 366, for wliich there 
IB good authority, *' perceive" may be substituted for "will see." 
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Reft from the foe, bring with me in ipj fleet, 

By reputation known beyond the sky. 

I Italy seek, my country, and a race 

From highest Jove [derived]. With twice ten ships 

Upon the sea of Phrygia I embarked. 

My goddess-mother pointing out my course, 

Following deigned oracles : scarce seven remain, 

Shattered by billows and the eastern blast. 

Myself unknown, in want, through Libya's wastes 

I roam, from Europe and from Asia driven." 550 

Venus, not bearing his complaining more. 
Thus interrupted him amid his grief : 

" Whoe'er thou art, thou draw'st the breath of Kfe, 
I ween, not hated of the heavenly powers, 
Who at the Tynan city hast arrived. 
Only go thou, and hence betake thyself 
To the queen's portals. For I unto thee 
Thy mates returned and fleet restored announce. 
And that 'tis into safety wafted on 

By shifted northern gales, tmless in vain 560 

Mistaken parents augury have taught. 
See twice six swans exulting in a flock. 



Line 555. The true force of qui, v. 888, may be thus brought out : 
Since at the Tyrian city thou hast arrived ; 
but the fireedom of such, a version would be inconsistent with the object 
of the present translation. 

562. In this troublesome comparison, which has given rise to 
various conjectures, it would seem pretty certain that capere terras 
refers to portum, tenet, and despectare captas to subit ostia. The views 
generally taken seem either to be strained, or to fail in parallelism. 
May not despectare refer to the vessels in the rear, who were contem- 
plating those ahead of them already in port ? Some of the swans had 
alighted, while the others were looking down on them in their stations 
on the ground. This is the view attempted to be expressed in the ver- 
sion. 
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Whom, swooping firom the region of the skies, 
Jove's bird was troubling in the open heaven: 
Now seem they in long line to take their grounds, 
Or gaze adown on those already ta'en. 
As they, returned, with whining wings disport, 
And in a body have begirt the heavens. 
And given forth their songs ; not otherwise 
Thy galleys both, and flower of thy friends 670 

Or occupy the haven, or its mouth 
Are entering with full canvas. Only go. 
And where the path conducts thee steer thy step." 
She said, and, turning off, reflected sheen 



Line 564. So Milton^ Par, Lost, b. zL : 

*' The bird of Jove, stoop'd from his aery tour, 
Two birds of gayest plume before him drove." 

574. Pamell finely describes the companion of the Hermit turning^ 
into an angel : 

" But scarce his speech began, 
When the strange partner seemed no longer man : 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet ; 
His robe tum'd white, and flow'd upon his feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair ; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air ; 
And wings, whose colours glittered on the day. 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal bursts upon his sight. 
And moves in all the majesty of light." The ffermit. 

See also the Wanderer of Savage, canto v., where the Hermit an- 
nounces himself as having quitted the body, and assumes an immortal 
appearance : 

*' He said : the astonishment with which I stood. 
Like bolted ice runs shivering through my heart : 
'Art thou not mortal, then V (I cried). But, lo ! 
His raiment lightens, and his features glow ! 
In shady ringlets falls a length of hair ; 
Embloom'd his aspect shines, enlarged his air ; 
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From her rose-tinted neck, and from her head 
Ambrosial tresses heavenly perfume breathed ; 
Her garment to her footsoles floated down, 
And in her gait the goddess stood confessed. 
When he his mother knew, he followed her 
As she is flying off with such address: 680 

" Wherefore dost thou too, heartless, mock thy son 
So often with imaginary shapes ? 
*Why is 't not deigned to join right hand to right, 
And real words to hear and to return ?" 
He chides her in such [terms], and to the walls 
Directs his step. But Venus, as they fared, 
Bescreened them in an atmosphere of gloom. 
And with a thick investiture of mist 
The goddess compassed them, lest any wight 
Avail to see, or any touch, or cause 690 

Delay, or reasons of their coming ask. 
Herself departs for Paphos [borne] aloft. 
And her own seats revisits in delight. 
Where to her [honour] stands a fane, and bum 
A hundred altars witii the frankincense 
Of Saba, and with fresh [-culled] garlands breathe. 

Meanwhile they seized the way where points tiie path ; 
And now they scaled the hill, which o'er the town 
Beetles full huge, and at the fronting towers 
Peers from above, ^neas marvels at the pile, 600 



Mild from his eyes enlivening glories beam ; 

Mild on his brow sits majesty supreme : 

Bright plmnes of every dye, that romid him flow, 

Vest, robe, and wings, in varied lustre show. 

He looks, and forward steps with mien divine ; 

A grace celestial gives him all to shine. 

He speaks — Nature is ravished at the sound. 

The forests move, and streams stand listening round/ 
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Erst Punic cabins, marvels at the gates, 
And at the din, and pavements of the streets. 
The Tyrians warmly ply: some eke the walls, 
And rear the citadel, and with their hands 
Uproll the stones ; some for a homestead choose 
A site, and with a fttrrow shut it in; 
They statutes £pass], and magistrates elect, 
. And their reverb senate ; others here 
The harbours excavate ; here others lay " 

The deep foundations of a theatre, 6io 

And giant pillars from the rocks hew out, 
The lofty garniture for ftiture scenes. 
As toil employs the bees beneath the sim, 
In early summer through the flowery fields. 
When they the full-grown larvae of the race 
Lead forth, or when they fluid honeys pack, 
And with the luscious nectar stretch the cells, 
Or they the burdens of those coming in 
Eeceive, or, in battalion formed, the drones, 
A lazy cattle, from the racks fend off: 620 

Work glows, and th' odorous honeys smell of thyme. 
" happy ye, whose walls already rise !" 
Exclaims -^neas, and he gazes up 
Upon the city-heights. He moves him on. 
Hedged with the cloud, (a marvel to be told ;) 
Among the midst, and mingles with the men, 
Neither by any [of them] is perceived. 
In centre of the city was a grove, 



Line 607, 8. " There they shall found 

Their government^ and their great senate choose 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain* A" 

Milton, Par. Lost, b. xii. 

613. See notes on Geo. iv. 79, and 213, &c. 
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Of shade most fruitftil, in which spot at first, 

Tossed by the billows and by hurricane, «30 

The Carthaginians dug an omen up, 

Which royal Juno had [to them] revealed, — 

A sprightly courser's head ; — ^for in this way 

[It was foreshadowed] that the race would prove 

Eminent in war, and fertile in resource 

Throughout [all] ages. Unto Jimo here 

A mighty fane Sidonian Dido raised. 

In gifts and godhead of the goddess rich ; 

Upon the steps of which bronze thresholds rose, 639 

And, linked with bronze, the door-posts; creaked the hinge 

With valves of bronze. "First in this grove their fear 

A new-presented circumstance relieved ; 

Here first Mneas safely dared to hope. 

And better trust iji his distressed estate. 

For while each object 'neath the spacious fane 

He poreth over, waiting for the queen ; 

While, what good fortune on the city rests, 

And at the artists' hands and toil of works, 

[Compared] with one another, marvels he. 

He sees the fights of Ilium in their course, 650 

And wars, already all throughout the globe 



Line 635. Few expresmons in all of Virgil's works have given more 
trouble to the commentators than facilem victu, Trapp very inno- 
cently wishes that he never had written it, and seems to be a little 
ashamed of his idolised author for having done so. His own interpreta- 
tion supplies an excellent and consistent sense ; but few scholars will be 
found to endure his giving an active signification to a passive supine, or, 
in &ct, to allow that victu is a supine at all. It is better to regard the 
word as a substantive, being thus used in connection with facilem by 
Virgil himself in Greo. ii. v. 460. In this way it yields a good sense ; 
but what the expression has to do with a horse's head, I confess I do not 
see. If the ancients had ploughed with horses, the aUusion would have 
been intelligible enough. 
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Bruited abroad by rumour, Atreus' sons, 

And Priam, and Achilles fell to both. 

He paused, and weeping, " Now what place," he cries, 

" Achates, what the country upon earth 

Not ftdl of our toil ? Lo Priamus I 

E*en here for merit be its rightful meeds ; 

Tears be there for misfortunes, and the soul 

[Woes] human touch. Dismiss thy fears; to thee 

Will this celebrity bring some relief." 660 

In such wise speaks he, and his fancy feeds 

With the vaiB^rtrait, heaving maay a groan, 

And with a plenteous flood bewets his face. 

For he beheld how Pergamus around 

The battling Greeks were flying here, pursued 

The youth of Troja ; there the Phrygians fled. 

Pressed on the plumed Achilles in his car. 

Nor far from this, with canvas white as snow. 

The tents of Rhcesus doth he recognise. 



Line 665. 

" There is a thousand Hectors in the field : 
Now here he fights on Galathe his horse. 
And there lacks work ; anon, he's there afoot. 
And there they fly, or die, like scaled sculls 
Before the belching whale ; then is he yonder, 
And there the strawy Greeks, ripe for his edge. 
Fall down before him, like the mower's swath : 
Here, there, and every where, he leaves, and takes ; 
Dexterity so obeying appetite. 
That what he will, he does ; and does so much. 
That proof is call'd impossibility." 

Shakspeare, Troilus and Cressida, v. 6. 

669. Shakspeare alludes to this event in 3 Henry VI. iv. 2 : 

Our scouts have foimd the adventiire very easy : 

That as Ulysses, and stout Diomede, 

With slight and manhood stole to Ehcesus' tents. 



« 
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Weeping, which, by their earliest sleep betrayed, 670 

The bloody son of Tydens made a waste 

With a vast butchery, and drove away 

His fiery coursers to the camp, before 

They had tasted of the provender of Troy, 

And drank the Xanthus. In another part 

The flying Troilus with loss of arms, 

Ill-fated youth, and tourneying^ no match, 

Against Achilles, by his steeds is borne. 

And in the empty chariot on his back 

Hangs fast, the reins still holding; and his neck 680 

And locks are draggled [all] along the earth. 

And with th* inverted spear the dust is scored. 

Meanwhile to the unfriendly Pallas' fane 

The Trojan ladies, with dishevelled hair. 

Were pacing on, and carrying her robe. 

In prayerful fashion sad, and with their breasts 

Struck by their hands : the goddess, turned aloof. 

Her eyne kept riveted upon the groimd. 

Achilles thrice around the Hian walls 

Had Hector haled, and was his breathless corse 690 

Selling for gold. Then sooth a mighty groan 

He fetches from the bottom of his breast, 

When he the booties, when the chariots [he]. 

And when the very body of his friend, 

And Priam, stretching forth his hands unarmed. 

He viewed. Himself he also recognised, 

Mingled among the chieftains of the Greeks ; 

And th' Eastern lines, and swarthy Memnon's arms. 

Her files of Amazons with moony shields 



And brought from thence the Thracian fatal steeds ; 
So we, well cover'd with the night's black mantle, 
At imawares may beat down Edward's guard." 
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Penthesilea in a frenzy leads, 700 

And in the middle of her thousands she 
Blazes, her golden sashes clasping on 
'Neath a projecting pap, the warrioress, 
And dares, a maiden, to engage with men. 

While by ^neas [of] Dardanian [line] 
These [objects], worthy wonder, are beheld, 
While he is mazed, and, rooted [to the spot], 
Remains in one fixed gaze, unto the fane 
Queen Dido, in her beauty passing fair, 
Advanced, a mighty retinue of youths 710 

Attending. Such as on Eurotas' banks. 
Or through the brows of Cynthus, Dian pHes 
The dances, whom, a thousand mountain-nymphs 
FoUowing, circle on this and that : 
Her quiver she upon her shoulder bears, 
And, as she walks, all goddesses overtops ; 
DeKghts thrill through Latona's silent breast : 
Such Dido was, such, blithe, she moved her on 
Among the midst, intent upon the work 
And future realm. Then at the goddess' gates, 720 

Amid the temple's vault, she, fenced with arms. 
And on a throne supported high, sat down. 
She was administering rights and laws 
Unto her subjects, and the toil of works 
Was measuring evenly in portions fair, 
Or drawing them by lot ; when suddenly 
^neas sees approach with mighty throng 
Antheus, Sergestus, and Cloanthus brave, 
And others of the Trojans, whom o'er sea 
The inky gale had driven up and down, 730 

And carried far away to other coasts. 
At once he was amazed himself, at once 
Achates both with joy and fear was struck: 
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Eagerly burned they to unite right hands, 

But their unknown condition blanks their souls. 

They keep disguised, and by the hollow cloud 

Enveloped, watch what fortune to the men ; 

The fleet upon what shore they leave; why come: 

For deputies from all the galleys went, 

Entreating favour, and amid a shout 740 

The fane they sought. Soon as they entered in, 

And in [the royal] presence was vouchsafed 

The liberty of speech, with gentle breast 

Hioneus the leader thus began : 

" O queen, to whom Jove a city new to build. 
And by thy justice haughty hordes to curb. 
Hath granted, thee we wretched men of Troy, 
By storms borne over every sea, beseech : — 
Fend thou their impious fires from our ships ; 
Spare a religious race, and our affairs 750 

More closely view. We come not, or by sword 
To devastate the Libyan gods of home. 
Or drive a rifled booty to the shores : 
[DweUs] not that violence within our soul, 
Nor such great insolence in conquered men. 
There is a place, — * Hesperia* do the Greeks 
CaU it by name, — a land [of] ancient [date]. 
Puissant in arms and richness of its soil : 
(Enotrian men inhabited it [once] ; 

Now rumour [tells us] that more modern folk 760 

Have called it ' Italy,* from their chieftain's name. 
Hitherward was our course, when suddenly 
Uprising from the billow, rife in storm. 



LiTie 763. " When with fierce winds Orion arm'd 

Hath vex*d the Red Sea coast." Milton, Par, Lost, h. i. 
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Orion carried us on hidden shoals, 

And far with wanton Austers both through waves, 

Salt ocean mastering, and through wayless rocks. 

Dispersed us. Hither to your coasts we few 

Have floated on. What race of men is this ? 

Or what so wild a country tolerates 

This usage ? From a hostelry of sand 770 

We are barred ; awake they battles, and forbid 

Our setting foot upon the foremost land. 

If ye mankind and human arms despise, 

Yet apprehend* ye that the gods [vdll prove] 

Mindful of right and wrong. A king we had, 

^neas, than whom in religiousness 

None other was more upright, nor more great 

In war and arms : which hero if the Weirds 

Preserve, if feeds he on the breath of heaven. 

Nor yet reposes with the grisly ghosts, 780 

There is no fear lest it should thee repent 

That thou hadst been the foremost to compete 

In courtesy. We likewise cities own 

In the Sicilian districts, [aye] and tilths, 

And famed Acestes from the blood of Troy. 

Our tempest-shattered fleet be it allowed 

To draw ashore, and timbers in the woods 

To fit, and oars to dress ; if it is deigned 

For Italy, our mates and king restored, 

To steer, that Italy and Latium we 790 

May blithely seek : but if our safety ['s source'] 

Be clean destroyed, and thee, most worthy sire 



" The roughening deep expects the storm, as sure 
As red Orion mounts the shrouded heaven." 

Armstrong, Health, b. iii. 
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Of Teucrians, the sea of Libya holds, 

Nor hope of [our] lulus now remains, 

[That] yet at least we to Sicilia's straits, 

And homes prepared, whence hither we have been borne, 

And to the king Acestes may repair." 

In such Bioneus : together all 

The Dardan people muttered with their voice. 

Then briefly Dido, downcast in her look, 800 

Speaks forth : " Dismiss ye from your bosom fear, 
O Teucrians, anxieties shut out. 
My grievous state and th' infancy of realm 
Force me such measures to devise, and wide 
My frontiers with a sentry to defend. 
Who the kneads' race, Troy's city who 
Knoweth not, and their gallantry and gallant men, 
Or conflagrations of so great a war ? 
We Poeni carry not so blunted breasts, 
Neither so distant from the Tyrian town 810 

Doth the Sim yoke his coursers. Whether ye 
The great Hesperia and Satumian lands. 
Or Eryx' bourns and king Acestes choose, 
With succour safe will I send you away. 
And aid you with my means. And if ye list 
Alike with me to settle in these realms, 
The city which I build is your's ; draw up 
Your ships, Trojan and Tyrian shall by me 



Line 815. The hypothetical idea contained in ieu and dve seems to 
be continued in vuUU et, of which construction there are many ex- 
amples. But if such ellipse be not adnutted, and, with Weise and 
others, a change of construction preferred, which looks at once forced 
and frigid, the translation will assume something of this form ; 

And do you list 
Alike with me to settle in these realms ? 
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With difference none be treated. And I would 
Tour king himself ^neas, driven along 820 

By the same gale, were here I I verily 
Throughout the shores sure [envoys] will despatch, 
And bid them Libya's utmost [boimds] to scan, 
If cast ashore in any woods or towns he roams." 
By these, expressions in their spirit cheered, 
Both brave Achates and ^neas sire 
Now long since burned to burst away the cloud. 
Achates first uEneas doth accost : 
" O goddess -bom, what thought within thy mind 
Doth now arise ? Thou see'st that all is safe, 830 

Thy fleet and mates restored. One absent is, 
Whom we ourselves saw sunk amid the surge : 
All else doth answer to thy mother's words." 
He scarce had spoken these, when suddenly 
The mantling cloud asunder splits itself. 
And melts away into the open air. 
Still stood ^neas, and in crystal light 
Gleamed forth, in face and shoulders like a god : 
For on her son his mother had herself 
Becoming tresses, and the blooming sheen 840 

Of youth, and in his eyne gay graces, breathed: 
Such beauty as to ivory hands impart. 



Line 821. Noiui here must mean a strong wind in general, as the 
south wind would drive them from, and not to, Africa. 
835. 

" Not great ^neas stood in plainer day, 
When, the dark mantling mist dissolved away, 
He to the Tyrians show'd his sudden face. 
Shining with all his goddess mother's grace : 
For she herself had made his countenance bright. 
Breathed honour on his eyes, and her own purple light." 

Dryden, Britannia Rediviva, 128-133. 
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Or when is silver or the Parian stone 

Encased around in yellow gold. Then thus 

The queen doth he accost, and, unforeseen 

By all, upon a sudden he exclaims : 

" I whom ye seek am in your presence here, 

Trojan uEneas, snatched from Libyan waves. 

O [lady] who alone hast pity felt 

For Troy's imutterable woes, who us, 850 

A remnant from the Grecians, now forespent 

By all the hazards both of land and sea, 

In want of all things, in thy city, home, 

Makest thy partners, throughly thee to pay 

Meet thanks is not, O Dido, in our power. 

Nor that of any, any where, of Dardan strain. 

Which is dispread throughout the mighty globe. 

The gods to thee (, if any powers divine 

Regard the kind, if any where be aught 

Eighteousness, and a mind unto itself 860 

Conscious of virtue,) worthy guerdons bring. 

What so propitious ages gave thee birth ? 

What such high parents such [a child] begot ? 

While to the seas the rivers shall career. 

While shall the shadows round the mountain-sides, 

While heaven shall feed the stars, [thy] glory aye. 

And thy renown, and praises shall endure. 

Whatever lands call me." Thus having said. 

His friend Ilioneus he grasps with his right hand, 

And with his left Serestus } then the rest, 870 

And the brave Gyas,* and Cloanthus brave. 



Line 865. Convexa, v. 608, no doubt, means the parts of the moun- 
tains whifth bulge out, or project ; but it is thought that the word, with 
sufficient accuracy, may be rendered " sides." 

VOL. I. S 
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Sidonian Dido was T\ith wonder struck 
First at th* appearance of the hero, then 
At his so striking fortune, and she thus 
Spake with her mouth : " What fortune, goddess-bom, 
Thee through such serious dangers doth pursue ? 
What power drives thee on to [these] wild coasts ? 
Art thou that eminent iEneas, whom 
Unto Anchises [of] Dardanian [line] 
Boon Venus bore at Phrygian Simois' wave ? 880 

Yea sooth I caU to mind that Teucer came 
To Sidon, banished from his coimtry's bourns, 
New kingdoms seeking by the aid of Bel : 
Then Bel, my sire, was laying rich Cyprus waste. 
And, conqueror, holding it beneath his sway. 
E'er since that period has to me been known 
The Trojan city's fortime, and thy name. 
And the Pelasgic kings. Himself, a foe. 
Used to extol with his distinguished praise 
The Trojans, and would have it he was sprung 890 

From th' ancient strain of Teucri. Wherefore come, 
O youths, enter ye underneath our roof. 
Like fortune me, too, tossed through many a toil, 
Hath willed at last to rest upon this land. 
Not unacquainted with misfortune, I 



Line 873. Though, according to Virgilian usage, primo, v. 613, is 
probably an adjective, yet from the occurrence of deiride it seems neces- 
sary to treat it as an adverb. 

895. Thomson imitates this passage, but not in his best style either 
as to strength or rhythm. Melisander says : 

" I myself. 
Thanks to the gracious gods ! have known misfortune ; 
I am with grief acquainted ; therefore can 
For others feel." Agamemnon, v. 3. 
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The wretched learn to aid." Thus doth she speak : 
At once ^neas to the royal dome 
She leads ; at once within the fanes of gods 
Enjoins a sacrifice. Nor less meanwhile 
She sends his mates on shore a score of bulls, 900 

A hundred bristly backs of burly swine, 
A hundred fatted lambkins with their dams. 
The gifts and jovialty of the god. 
But th' inner palace is with royal pomp 
Gorgeously furnished, and amid the dome 
Provide they banquets : — carpets wrought with skill. 
And haughty scarlet ; massy silver plate 
Upon the tables, and embossed in gold 
The valiant exploits of her ancestors, 
A chain of history of passing length, 910 

Extended through so many gallant men 
From the beginning of her ancient race. 
iEneas (, for his mind paternal love 
Permitted not to rest,) unto the ships 
Despatches fleet Achates in advance, 
To carry to Ascanius [tidings] these, 
And him imto the city to conduct. 
In his Ascanius centres every thought 
Of the fond father. He, moreover, gifts, 
Rescued from Ilium's wreck, bids him to bring, — 920 

A kirtle stiff with figures and with gold. 
And, wove with saffron [-hued] acanthus round. 



Gray, more happily, of Virtue when schooled by Adversity : 

" Stem, rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know. 
And from her own she leam'd to melt at others' woe." 

Hymn to Advert? ft/. 
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A turban, Argive Helen's bravery, 

Which from Mycenae she, when Troy she sought 

And nuptials disallowed, had brought away. 

Her mother Leda's admirable gift : 

Moreover a sceptre, which Hione, 

Eldest of Priam's daughters, once had borne. 

And for the neck a necklace strung with beads. 

And, double [-wrought] with jewels and with gold, 930 

A diadem. Despatching these [behests], 

His journey to the ships Achates bent. 

But Cytherea machinations new. 
New purposes turns over in her breast ; 
That Cupid, changed in figure and in looks. 
Should in the place of sweet Ascanius come. 
And with the presents should the raging queen 
Enfire, and in her bones inweave his flame ; 
For the equivocating house she fears. 
And Tyrians double-tongued: fell Juno stings, 940 

And towards the night unrest returns again. 

She therefore in these words winged Love accosts : 

" O son, my strength, my mighty power alone, 

son, who th' highest sire's Typhsean bolts 

Dost scorn, for refiige unto thee I fly. 

And humbly I thy powers divine entreat. 

How brother thine, iEneas, on the deep 

Round every shore is tossed about, through hate 

Of Juno the unjust, is known to thee. 

And in my grief thou many a time hast grieved. 950 

Him doth Phoenician Dido entertain. 

And stay with flattering accents ; and I dread 

What turn Junonian hospitality 

May take ; by no means will she be at rest 

In such a serious crisis of affairs. 

Wherefore I mean beforehand with my wiles 
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To trap the queen, and vest her with the flame, 

Lest she through any godship change her [mind], 

But by deep fondness for uEneas may 

With me be bound. How you can this effect 960 

Now imderstand my view. The royal boy, 

My chiefest charge, at his dear father's call 

To the Sidonian city doth prepare 

To go, gifts bearing, remnants from the deep 

And flames of Troy. Him, lulled in slumberj I 

On high Cythera, or upon Idalium, 

Within my hallowed seat will hide away, 

Lest he in any wise avail to learn 

My plots, or come athwart us in the midst. 

Do thou his mien for not beyond one night 970 

With cunning coimterfeit, and boy [thyself]. 

The well-known features of the boy assume, 

That, when unto her bosom Dido thee 

Shall in the height of her delight receive, 

'Mid royal boards and the Lyeean stream, 

When she shall deign embraces, and imprint 

Her luscious kisses, thou thy hidden fire 

Shalt inly breathe, and cheat her with thy bane." 

The words of his dear mother Love obeys. 

And doffs his wings, and in lulus' gait 980 

Rejoicing trips along. But Venus dews 

A peaceful slimiber o'er Ascanius' limbs, 

And him the goddess, nestled in her breast, 

Upbears into Idalia's lofty groves. 

Where him the balmy marjoram, breathing forth 

With flowers and delicious shade, enfolds. 



Line 985. 

•' When Venus would her dear Ascanius keep 
A prisoner in the downy bands of sleep. 
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And now, her word obeying, Cupid went, 
And to the Tyiians bore the royal gifts, 
Rejoicing in Achates for a guide. 

When he arrives, 'neath a proud canopy 990 

The queen has just upon a golden couch 
Laid herself down, and placed her in the midst. 
Now sire iEneas, and now the Trojan youth 
Assemble, and on purple spread recline. 
Th' attendants give them waters for their hands. 
And bread from baskets fetch they forth, and bring 
Towels with shaven nap. [There are] within 
Fifty handmaidens, whose employ it is 
In long array the viands to dispose. 

And magnify with fires the gods of home ; 1000 

A himdred others, and as many servant-youths. 
Equals in age, with cates the boards to lade. 
And set the cups. Likewise the Tynans, too, 
Throughout the jovial halls in numbers flocked, 
On broidered sofas ordered to recline. 
In wonder gaze they at Eneas' gifts, 
In wonder at lulus do they gaze, 
And at the glowing features of the god, 
And his feigned accents, at the kirtle too. 



She odorous herbs and flowers beneath him spread, 

As the most soft and sweetest bed ; 
Not her own lap would more have charmed his head." 

Cowley, TheOardeTi. 

Line 998. Verses 703-6 seem to refer to the several departments of 
larder, kitchen, and pantry. Flammis adolere Penates may appear at 
first sight too handsome terms for such a view ; but when taken into 
connection with what precedes and follows, while they may, and pro- 
bably do, imply domestic worship, yet they seem plainly to point to the 
services of the kitchen-maid and cook. Such an elevated expression 
for such menial offices is only like Virgil, who delighted to dignify what 
was low, and to exalt what was petty. 



I 
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And, purfled with acanthus saffron-hued, 1010 

The turban. Chief th' ill-starred Phoenician dame, 

Given over to the coming plague, her mind 

Cannot have glutted, and she waxes hot 

With gazing, and alike is by the boy 

And by the gifts excited. He, when he 

Upon -^neas's embrace and neck 

Has hung, and satisfied the mighty love 

Of his fictitious father, seeks the queen. 

She with her eyes, she with her whole soul clings 

To him, and sometimes fonds him to her breast; — 1020 

Dido, — ^unweeting what a puissant god 

Was on a wretched [lady] settling down. 

But, mindful of his Acidalian mother, he 

By slow degrees Sychseus to efface 

Begins, and by a living passion tries 

To prepossess affections now long since 

Inactive, and a heart imused [to love]. 

As soon as ever in the feast a pause. 
And boards withdrawn, huge wassail-bowls they set, 
And crown the wine. Din rises in the roofs, 1030 

And voice they volley through the spacious halls : 
Down from gilt ceilings burning cressets hang. 



Line 1010. Circumtextum, v. 649, shows that the velamen was pm*fled 
only, not embroidered all over, with acanthus. 

1032. So Milton, Paradise Lost, b; 1. : 

" From the arched roof. 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With Naphtha and Asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky." 

" As heaven with stars, the roof with jewels glows, 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows." 

Pope, Temple of Fame. 
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And night with flames wax-torches overpower. 

Here the queen called for, and "with pure wine brimmed, 

Weighty with jewels and with gold, a bowl, 

Which Bel, and all from Bel [to brim] were wont ; 

Then silence was observed throughout the domes : 

" Jove, (for to guests they say thou deignest rights,) 

That this a happy day to Tynans both. 

And to the- voyagers from Troy, may prove 1040 

Ordain thou, and that our posterity 

May this remember. Let be present [here] 

Bacchus, giver of joy, and Juno kind ; 

And ye, O Tyrians, th' union solemnise 

In friendly mood." She said, and on the board 

An offering of the liquor pourM forth 

In libament, and first, when it was poured, 

She reached it to the surface of her lip ; 

Then it to Bitias, challenging, vouchsafed. 

He, eager [wight], drained off the foaming bowl, 1050 

And drenched himself from out the brimming gold ; 

Next th' other nobles. On his gilded lute 

Long- tressed lopas warbles o'er [the lays], 

Wliich highest Atlas taught him. Chants this [bard] 

The roving moon and travails of the sun ; 



Lliie 1037. Facta; or, procured, produced. 

1053. Bards in ancient times wore their hair very long. The 
reader may, perhaps, readily call to mind this element in the grand 
description of one of their number, in Gray's noble Ode : 

*' Robed in the sable garb of woe. 
With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 
(Loose his beard, and hoary haii* 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air,) 
And with a master's hand, and prophet's fire^i 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre." 



V 



<-. 



V. 743-756. BOOK I. 265 

Whence [came] the race of manldnd, and the flocks, 

Whence shower and the [leven-] fires ; [he chants] 

ArcturuSy and the rainy Hyades, 

And twin Triones ; wherefore speed so fast 

To dip them in the ocean wintry suns, 1060 

Or what delay foreslows the laggard nights. 

Tyrians redouble with acclaim, and [these] 

The Trojans second. Likewise, too, the night 

With diverse talk unhappy Dido eked. 

And drank deep passion, about Priam much 

Earnestly asking, about Hector much ; 

Now, in what arms Aurora's son had come. 

Now, of what kind were Diomedes' steeds. 

How puissant, now, Achilles [was]. " Nay come," she cries, 

" And from the first beginning tell, O guest, 1070 

To us the stratagems of Danai, 

And th' hazards of thy [friends], and wanderings thine; 

For now the seventh summer wafts thee on, 

Estraying over every land and surge." 



Line 1062. The enthusiasiu of his auditors, in so warmly clapping 
lopas, shows that they would not have come under the jealous lash of 
Lorenzo ; Shakspeare, MercharU of Venice, v. 1 : 

*' Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and f\ill of rage. 
But music for the time doth change his nature : 
The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted." 



BOOK II. 



All hushed, and kept their faces riveted, 

On him attent. Then from his lofty couch 

Father -^neas thus began : " O queen, 

Thou bidst renew unutterable grief, 

How Troja's wealth and pitiable realm 

The Greeks uprooted, and those saddest [scenes], 

Which I myself have witnessed, and wherein 

A leading part I bore. In telling such, 

Who of the Mjnrmidons, or Dolopes, 

Either [what] soldier of Ulysses stem 10 

Could keep from tears ? And now the moistful night 




Line 1-3. Medina's invitation to Sir Guyon is similarly expressed 
by Spenser ; Faerie Qaeene, ii. 2, 39 : 

" At last, when lust of meat and drinke was ceast, 
She Guyon deare besought of curtesie 
To tell from whence he came through ieopardy, 
And whether now on new adventure bownd : 
Who with bold grace, and comely gravity. 
Drawing to him the eies of all arownd, 
From lofty siege began these words aloud to sownd." 

11. At Paridell's mention of Troy's misfortunes, the pain felt by 
the warlike Britomart justifies the Quis talia fando temperet a lacrimis 
of^neas;i?'. Q.m. 9, 39: 

" Then, sighing soft awhile, at last she thus : 
O lamentable fall of famous towne, 
Which raignd so many yeares victorious, 
And of all Asie bore the soveraine crowne, 



V. 9-26. BOOK n. 267 

Speeds downward from the sky, and setting stars 
Are urging slumbers. But if [thee possess] 
So strong a passion our mishaps to learn, 
And briefly hear the latest pang of Troy, 
Although my soul at the remembrance thrills, 
And hath in woe recoiled, I will begin. 

" Worn out by war, and baffled by the fates, 
The chieftains of the Greeks, so many years 
Now gliding by, a horse of mountain size 20 

By the heavenly skilfiilness of Pallas build, 
And overlay its ribs with plank of fir : 
An offering, they pretend, for their return; 
That rumour spreads. Hither choice frames of men. 
By lot selecting them, in secresy 
Imprison they within its darksome side. 
And throughly its colossal vaults and womb 
With weaponed soldiery do they fill up. 

" Within the view lies Tenedos, an isle 
Most widely known by rumour, rich in wealth, 30 

While Priam's realm endured, now but a bay. 
And roadstead little trustworthy for ships. 
Transported hither, on the lonely beach 
They hide themselves. We deemed that they had gone. 
And voyaged to Mycense with the breeze. 
Accordingly all Teucria frees itself 



In one sad night consumd and throwen downe ! 
What stony hart, that heares thy haplesse &te, 
Is not empierst with deepe compassiowne, 
And makes ensample of mans wretched state. 
That floures so &esh at mome, and fades at evening late !" 

Line 12, 13. 

" For now the streaky light began to peep. 
And setting stars admonish'd both to sleep." 

Dryden, close of Hind and Paviher, 
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From lengthened misery: the gates are oped; 
It joys to go and view the Doric camp, 
And the lorn stations, and abandoned shore. 
Here the Dolopians' hosts, here fell Achilles camped; 40 
Here for their ships the place, in battle-line 
Here were they wont to fight. Some gaze with awe 
At the unwed Minerva's deathful gift, 
And marvel at the hugeness of the horse : 
And first Thymoetes moves that it be brought 
Within the walls, and in the castle lodged, 
Whether in guile, or now the fates of Troy 
Did so ordain. But Capys and [the rest,] 
Within whose minds a sounder judgment [dwelt], 
Or in the sea the ambush of the Greeks, 50 

And their mistrusted offerings, bid to fling, 
And burn them up with blazes underlaid; 
Or of the womb the vaulted lurking-holes 
To bore and probe. The common folk, in doubt, 
• Into conflicting sentiments is split. 

*' There first ahead of all, a mighty throng 
Attending him, Laocoon in a fume 
Down from the summit of the castle runs ; 
And from afar: * O wretched citizens, 
What such intense deliriousness [is this] ? 60 

Believe ye that the foemen are withdrawn ? 
Or think ye any offerings of the Greeks 
Are free from craft ? Is thus Ulysses known ? 
Or in the wood imprisoned Greeks are hid, 
Or this is framed an engine 'gainst our walls. 



Line 43. It is very stiff to make Minervce, v. 31, the dative case ; 
nor is it at all according to the usage of Virgil, who continually uses the 
genitive under such circumstances ; e. g. Templum conjugis antiqui, 
Mu, iv. 467. 
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To o'erpeer our houses, and to pounce from high 

Upon the city ; or some trick there lurks. 

Trojans, trust not the horse: whatever that be, 

I dread the Danai, e'en offering gifts.' 

Thus having spoken, he with lusty force 70 

A mighty spear upon the monster's side, 

And on its belly, arched with joinings, hurled. 

It quivering stood, and from the womb convulsed 

The vaults rang hollow in, and gave a groan. 

And, if decrees of deities [had not been 

Adverse], if reason had not been obtuse, 

He had forced us on to mar th' Argolic shrouds 

With steel; and, Troy, thou wouldst be standing now. 

And, Priam's stately tower, thou wouldst remain. 

^' Behold, meanwhile a stripling, with his hands 80 

Pinioned behind his back, with mighty cry 
Were Dardan shepherds haling to the king ; 
Who had, a stranger, of his own accord 
Himself presented to them as they came, . 
That he this very [plot] might carry out, 
And Troja open to the Greeks; [a wight], 
Self-confident of spirit, and prepared 
For either issue, — or to work his wiles. 
Or fall before indubitable death. 

From all sides, in anxiety to see, 90 

The youth of Troja, poured around, tides on. 
And vie in making of the prisoner sport. 



LiiM 66. 

" The prince's espials have informed me, 
How the English, in the suburbs close intrenched. 
Wont, through a secret grate of iron bars 
In yonder tower, to overpeer the city ; 
And thence discover, how, with most advantage. 
They may vex us with shot, or with assault/' 

Sbakspeare, 1 Henry VI. i. 4. 
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Now hear the stratagems of Danai, 

And from a single outrage learn them all. 

For when amid the gaze, blank, weaponless, 

He stood, and with his eyes the Phrygian hosts 

He viewed around: * Ah ! now what land,' quoth he, 

* What seas can me receive ? Or what doth now 

For me a wretch at last remain, for whom 

Nor with the Greeks is any farther place, lOO 

And eke the Trojans e'en [, 'gainst me] enraged, 

Vengeance with blood demand ?' By which his moan 

Our minds were wholly changed, and all assault 

Was stifled. We encourage him to say 

From what blood sprung, or [message] what he brings ; 

To tell what meant his confidence when caught. 

He these, alarm at last discarded, speaks: 

" * All sooth to thee, O king, whate'er result, 
Will I,' saith he, * acknowledge in their truth ; 
Nor that I am of Argive race disown : no 

This first : nor if hath Fortune Sinon made 
A wretch, shall she, the graceless [dame], beside 
Make him a hollow and a lying [knave]. 
If haply in discourse hath reached thy ears 
Any such name as Bel-sprung Palamede's, 
And, blazed abroad by rumour, his renown. 
Whom 'neath forged [charge of] treason did the Greeks, 
Because on proof accursed he their wars 
Discountenanced, send guiltless down to death : 
Now when bereft of life they him bewail: — 120 

Me as his comrade, eke by link of blood 
Allied, a needy father hither sent 



Line 106. Or, 

To tell what his dependence as a prisoner be. 
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Unto the frays from their commencing years. 

While stood he in his puissance unimpaired, 

And flourished in the cabinets of the kings, 

We too both some repute and dignity 

Have borne. After that through the jealousy 

Of cozening Ulysses (, [matters] not unknown 

I speak,) he from the upper climes withdrew, 

Heart-broken I my life in gloom and grief 130 

Dragged out, and inly with resentment viewed 

The downfal of my unoffending friend. 

Nor held my peace, a madman, and I vowed 

That I, if any chance allowed, if e'er 

Unto my native Argos I returned 

A conqueror, would his avenger prove ; 

And by my words remorseless hate aroused. 

Hence unto me misfortune's earliest blight ; 

Hence used Ulysses ever me to alarm 

With fresh impeachments ; hence he used to strew 140 

Equivocal expressions through the mob. 

And seek, with others privy, instruments ; 

Nor rested sooth till, Calchas for a tool, — 

But yet why do I these distasteftil truths 

Idly unfold ? or wherefore you detain ? 

If in one rank ye reckon all the Greeks, 

And that sufficient is to hear, at once 

Take vengeance : this the Ithacan would wish. 

And at great cost the sons of Atreus buy.' 



Line 134. ^ fata ferebant, v, 34, 

140, 1. So Satan in Milton's Paradise Lost, b. v. 

" And oasts between 
Ambiguous words and jealousies, to sound 
Or taint integrity." 
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" But then we bum to inquire and seek the grounds, 150 
Unweeting of their villanies so deep, 
And craftiness Pelasgic. He proceeds, 
Quaking, and from a guileful bosom speaks : 

" * Oft longed the Greeks, Troy left, their flight to plan. 
And, worn by tedious warfare, to withdraw ; — 
And would to heaven that they had done so I — Oft 
These did a felon tempest of the deep 
Confine, and Auster fray them setting out. 
Chief, when now, framed of beams of maple, stood 
This horse, all through the welkin thundered storms. 160 
We, wavering, Eurypylus despatch, 
Who Phoebus' oracles consults, and he 
These drear announcements from the shrines brings back : 
* By blood and by a butchered maid ye stilled 
. The winds, when first, O Greeks, to th' Dian shores 
Ye came ; by blood must your return be sought, 
And by a Grecian life atonement made.' 
Which sentence, when it reached the commons' ears, 
Their souls were mazed, and through their inmost bones 
An icy shudder ran, — for whom the Weirds 170 

Make ready, whom Apollo may demand. 
Hereon the Tthacan, with vast ado, 
Calchas the seer drags forth into the midst ; 
What mean those intimations of the gods. 
He importunes. And many now to me 
The knave's unfeeling villany presaged. 
And saw in silence what was coming on. 



Line 157. MUton so applies "felon'* to the winds in Paradise Lost, 
b. i., and Lf/cida^, 

162. The great weight of manuscripts seems to be in favour of 
scitantem, v. 114, and therefore I read it in place of the old lection, 
scitatum, which is followed by Weife. 
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He twice five days is dumb, and in disguise 

Eefuses to surrender any wight 

By word of his, and subject him to death. 180 

At length he, scarcely by the lusty calls 

Of th' Ithacan enforced, by concert vents 

His voice, and for the altar me marks out. 

All acquiesced ; and that, which for himself 

Each feared, they suffered [to be] shifted off 

To the destruction of one wretched man. 

And now the cursed day approached ; for me 

Were hallowed rites prepared, and salted grains, 

And round my brows the fillets [to entwine]. 

I rescued me, I do confess, from death, 190 

And burst my bonds ; and in an oozy pool 

All night in. darkness in the sedge I lurked, 

Till they had set saU, if haply they would set. 

Neither to me is longer any hope 

Of seeing my old country, nor sweet boys. 

And sire sore longed for ; whom they, it may chance, 

E'en forfeits will exact for my escape, 

And by the wretches' death this fault atone. 

Then thee by gods above and heavenly powers. 

Who know my truth, by — (, if there any be, 200 

Which yet may bide to mortals any where,) 

Unsullied faith, I pray compassionate 

Such grievous sufferings ; compassionate 

A soul that [miseries] undeserved endures.' 

" To these his tears his life do we vouchsafe. 
And freely pity him. Priam himself 
First from the man his handcuffs and strait bonds 
Bids to be loosed, and in kind words thus speaks : 
* Whoe'er thou art, the Graii lost henceforth 
Forget ; ours shalt thou be, and. these to me, 210 

Inquiring, true explain : with what intent 

VOL. I. T 
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Have they this pile of monstrous horse upreared ? 

Who the designer ? or what do they seek ? 

What holy end? or engine what of war?' He said. 

The other, versed in wiles and Grecian craft, 

Uplifted to the stars his bond-stript hands ; 

* Ye, deathless fires, and your divinity 

Inviolable, I,' quoth he, * attest ; 

Ye, O ye altars and accursM swords, 

Which I escaped, and fillets of the gods, 220 

Which I a victim bare : 'tis free to me 

The hallowed obligations of the Greeks 

To cancel, it is free to loathe the men. 

And all [their aims] to bring beneath the light. 

If any they disguise ; nor am I tied 

By any laws of country. Do but thou 

By thy engagement stand, and being saved 

Save thou thy credit, Troy, if I the truth 

Adduce, if plenteously I thee repay. 

" * The Greeks' whole hope, and faith upon the war 230 
Commenced, in th' aid of Pallas ever stood. 
But sooth from the hour that Tydeus' godless son, 
Ulysses, too, artificer of crimes, 
FateM Palladiimi from her hallowed fane 
Essajdng to tear down, the sentinels 
Of the highest tower put to death, engrasped 
The holy image, and with gory hands 



Line 217. So lago attests the stars ; Shakspeare, Othello, iii. 3 : 
" Witness, you ever-burning lights above ! 
You elements that clip us round about !" 

231. Or perhaps semper stetit, v. 163, might be better rendered 
" anchored aye," as in Shakspeare, Measure for Measure, ii. 4 : 
" Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue. 
Anchors on Isabel." 
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Presumed to taint the goddess' maiden wreaths, 
Thenceforth the hope of Grecians ebbed away, 
And, gliding gradually, was recarried back, 240 

Their energies were broken down, estranged 
The goddess' mind. Nor did Tritonia deign 
These tokens with equivocal portents. 
The idol scarce was planted in the camp : — 
Flared bickering fires from its erected eyes, 
And briny sweat coursed o'er its limbs ; and thrice 
She (, marvellous to be told,) from earth sprang up, 
Both buckler wielding and a quivering lance. 
Straight that the seas should be essayed in fiight 
Chants Calchas, nor that Fergamus could be 250 

Extirpated by the Argolic arms. 
Unless the omens they should seek anew 
At Argos, and the deity restore, 
Which o'er the deep, and in their bending barks, 
Along with them they have conveyed away. 
■ And now, in that they with the breeze have sought 
Native Mycenae, arms and comrade-gods 
Are they preparing, and upon the main, 
Repassed, will unexpectedly be here : 
So Calchas methodises the portents. 260 

This figure they for the Palladium's sake. 
For sake of th' outraged godhead, warned, have framed, 
Which might their rueful wickedness atone. 
Howe'er, this pile colossal to uprear 
Of sturdy timbers wrought, and to the sky 
To eke it forth, did Calchas give command. 



Line 260. Though digerit, v. 182, seems scarcely to bear it, yet 
the context almost requires the line to be rendered thus : 

So Calchas doth interpret the portents. 
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That through the gates it might not be received, 

Or brought into the city, neither [might] 

ThjB people 'neath their ancient worship guard. 

For, if your hand profaned Minerva's gifts, 270 

Then great calamity (, the which presage 

The gods the rather shift upon himself 1) 

To Priam's sway and Phrygians would ensue. 

But if by your own hands it moimted up 

Into your city, Asia from afar 

With mighty war to Pelops' walls would come, 

And these decrees our children's children wait.' 

" By treachery such, and perjured Sinon's craft, 
The matter is believed, and they are trapped 
By sleights and forced tears, whom neither Tydeus' son, 280 
Neither Achilles of Larissa, not 
Ten years subjected, not a thousand keels. 

" Here to us wretches is another [scene], 
A greater, and by far more terrible, 
Presented, and our weetless breasts it blanks. 
Laocoon, for Neptune marked by lot 



Line 272. 

"That, ye Heavens, defend ! and tume away 
From her unto the miscreant himselfe !*' 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, v. 8, 19. 

286. Thomson tUls describes the celebrated statue, from which 
Virgil drew his ideas {lAlerty, iv. 186-206 : 

" The miserable sire, 
Wrapp'd with his sons in Fate's severest grasp ; 
The serpents, twisting round, their stringent folds 
Inextricable tie. Such passion here. 
Such agonies, such bitterness of pain. 
Seem so to tremble through the tortured stone. 
That the touched heart engrosses all the view. 
Almost uifhiark*d the best proportions pass 
That ever Greece beheld ; and, seen alone. 
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The priest, was butchering a stately bull 

At the established altars. But, behold, 

From Tenedos along the calmy deeps, 

(I shudder as I tell [the tale],) two snakes 290 

With coils enonnous lean upon the main, 

And evenly unto the shores fuivance ; 

Whose breasts, amid the billows reared aloft, 

And crests blood-tinted overtop the waves ; 

Their other part the ocean sweeps behind. 

And arches in a fold their monstrous chines: 

A din is made, the briny flood in foam. 

And now the lands attained they, and impregned 

Throughout their flaming eyes with blood and fire, 

Their hissing mouths they licked with bickering tongues. 300 

We fly on all sides, bloodless at the sight. 

They in career direct Laocoon seek ; 

And first the tiny frames of his two sons 

Each snake, inclipping them, infolds, and preys 

Upon their wretched members with his fang. 

They, next, himself, with succour coming up. 

And weapons bringing, clutch, and bind witii giant rings; 

And now his middle they embracing twice, — 

Twice round his neck their scaly backs entwined, — 



On the rapt eye th' imperious passions seize : — 
The father's double pangs, both for himself 
And sons convulsed ; to Heaven his rueful look. 
Imploring aid, and half accusing, cast ; 
His fell despair, with indignation mix'd, 
As the strong-curling monsters from his side 
His full-extended fury cannot tear. 
More tender touch' d, with varied art, his sons 
All the soft rage of younger passions show. 
In a boy's helpless fate one sinks oppress'd ; 
While, yet unpierced, the frighted other tries 
His foot to steal out of the horrid twine." 
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O'ertop him with their head and towering crests. 310 

He at once straineth with his hands to tear 

The knots asunder, spattered on the wreaths 

With gore, and jetty poison; he at once 

Terrific outcries raiseth to the stars : 

Such as the beUowings, when a'bull hath fled 

The altar, struck with wounds, and from his neck 

Hath shaken out the imdecisive axe. 

But the twain serpents with a glide escape 

To the highest shrines, and fell Tritonia's tower 

They seek, and underneath the goddess' feet, 320 

And 'neath her buckler's disk, are they ensconced. 

Then sooth throughout the quaking breasts of all 

Steals strange alarm ; and for his crime they say 

Laocoon deservedly had paid. 

Who the holy wood with spear-head marred, and hurled 

Against its back his sacrilegious lance. 

That to its seat the idol should be brought, 

Ajad that the goddess' power should be implored. 

They shout at once. We rive the walls, and ope 

The bulwarks of the city. Gird them all to work, 330 

And 'neath its feet the glide of rollers lay. 

And hempen fetters strain upon its neck. 

The fateful engine mounteth up the walls. 

Teeming with arms. Around it do the lads 

And unwed lasses chant their holy [hymns]. 

And the hawser with their hand delight to touch. 

It steals along, and towering it slides 

Into the city's heart. O native land, 

Ilium, residence of gods, and walls 

Of the Dardanians famed in war I Four times 340 

Within the very grunsel of the gate 

It halted, and from out the womb a clank 

Four times the weapons uttered ; ne'ertheless. 
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On press we, witless, and with frenzy blind, 

And the ill-omened monster do we plant 

Within the hallowed citadel. Then eke 

With coming fates Cassandra opes her mouth, 

By order of the god not e'er believed 

By Teucrians. The temples of the gods 

We, wretched [wights], to whom that day was the last, 350 

With festal leaf throughout the city deck. 

Meanwhile the heaven is wheeled around, and Night 

Swoops from the ocean, wrapping in deep gloom 

Both earth, and sky, and Myrmidons' deceits. 

Dispread throughout the town the Trojans hushed: 

Deep sleep embosometh their jaded limbs. 

" And now the Argive host in marshalled ships 
Was moving on from Tenedos, amid 
The kindly stillness of the silent moon, 
In quest of the familiar shores, what time 360 

Its fires the royal bark had hoisted up. 
And, guarded by the cross decrees of gods, 
The Danai, imprisoned in itsVomb, 
And its deal bars by stealth doth Sinon free. 
These doth the opened horse to air restore, 
And blithely issue from the hollow wood 
Thessander [both] and Sthenelus, the chiefs, 
And dread Ulysses, sliding down a rope 
Let fall, and, Acamas, and Thoas, and. 
Grandson of Peleus, Neoptolemus, 370 

And first Machaon, Menelaus too. 
And e'en Epeos, framer of the fraud. 
They storm the city, in its sleep and wine 
Buried ; the sentinels are put to death, 
And through the open gates they all their friends 
Admit, and the bands privy with them join. 

" The hour it was, wherein their first repose 
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Begins with wretched mortals, and steals on, 

B7 boon of gods most welcome. In mj sleep, 

Behold, before mine ejes exceeding sad, 880 

Seemed Hector to be present unto me. 

And floods of tears to shed, dragged hj the car, 

As erst, and coalj-black with gory dust, 

And throngh his swollen feet transpierced with thongs. 

Ah me! in what a [piteous] plight he was I 

How altered from that Hector, who returns 

Garbed in Achilles* spoils, or having hurled 

Upon the ships of Greeks the Phrygian fires ! — 

A filthy beard, and, clotted with his blood. 

His locks, and those wounds wearing, which around 390 

His native walls, full many, he received. 

I myself weeping, of my ovm accord 

Seemed to accost the hero, and draw forth 

The mournful accents: ' O Dardania's light, 

O stanchest hope of Trojans, what so great 

Delays have held thee back ? From regions what, 

O Hector longed for, comest tnou ? How on thee, 

Aflcr the many deaths of thy own [friends], 

After the chaiigcM travails both of men, 

And of the city, we, forewearied, gaze ! 400 

Wliat shameful cause hath marred thy gentle looks ? 



Line 880, &o. So Shakspeare makes Cassandra cry, when she sees 
liootur going to battle for the last time ; Troilus and Cressida, y. 3 : 

" farewell, dear Hector. 
Look, how thou diost ! Look, how thy eye turns pale ! 
Look, how thy wounds do bleed at many vents ! 
Hark, how Troy roan ! How Hecuba cries out ! 
How poor Andromaoho shrills her dolours forth I 
Behold, destruction, frouEy, and amazement, 
like witless antics, one another meet, 
And all cry — Hootor, Hector's dead, Hector !" 
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Or why these wounds do I descry T He nought; 

Nor minds me as I bootless questions ask: 

But heavily from the bottom of his breast 

Groans heaving: ' Ahl escape, O goddess-bom, 

And rescue thee,' exclaims he, ' from these flames ; 

The foe is in possession of the walls ; 

Down topples Troja from her stately height. 

Enough for coimtry and for Priam done. 

If Pergamus by right hand could have been 410 

Shielded, it had been shielded e'en by this. 

Her holy things and gods to thee doth Troy 

Intrust: take these the comrades of thy fates; 

With these a city seek, the mighty one. 

Which, ocean traversed, thou shalt rear at last.' 

So speaketh he; and with his hands the wreaths. 

And Vesta puissant, and th' imdying fire, 

From th' inmost sanctuaries brings he forth. 

" Meanwhile the city is by varied woe 
Turmoiled ; and more and more, although retired, 420 

And bowered in trees, my sire Anchises' house 
Stood back, wax plain the sounds, and roUeth on 
The clash of arms. I am roused from sleep, and I 
The roof-top's battlements by climbing moimt. 
And stand with quickened ears : as when a blaze 
On standing com, the Austers raging, falls ; 
Or torrent, ravening with a mountain flood. 



Line 427. This description of the rush of a mountain-torrent is 
imitated by Spenser, Faerie Queene, iL 11, 18 : 

" Like a great water-flood, that tombling low 
From the high mountaines, threates to overflow 
With suddein fury all the fertile playne. 
And the sad husbandmans long hope doth throw 
Adowne the streame, and all his vowes makes vayne ; 
Nor bounds nor banks his headlong ruine may sustayne." 
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O'erwhelms the fields, o'erwhelms gay seeded crops, 

And toils of beeves, and headlong woods sweeps off, 

Th' unweeting shepherd all aghast ia struck, 430 

Hearing the din from [some] rock's lofty crest. 

Then of a truth the certainty was clear, 

And open lie the stratagems of Greeks. 

Now the vast palace of Deiphobus, 

Through mastery of Vulcan, gave a crash ; 

Now blazes next [to him] Ucalegon ; 

Sigeum's filths with ^e far-wide shine back. 

Bursts forth both shriek of men and clang of trumps; 

Arms mad I seize; nor sense enough in arms. 

But to collect a band for fight, and rush 440 

Into the tower together with my mates, 

My spirits bum. Frenzy and wrath my soul 

Drive headlong, and [the thought] suggests [itself], 

That 'tis a glorious thing to die in arms. 

" But lo ! from Grecians' weapons Panthus 'scaped, 
Panthus, the son of Othrys, of the citadel 
And Phoebus priest, himself, with his own hand. 
The holy vessels and the conquered gods. 
His tiny grandson too, is dragging on. 
And at fiill speed wild presses to my doors. 450 

' In what position stands our highest weal, 
Panthus ? What citadel are we to seize ?' 
I scarce had spoken these, when with a groan 
He such returns : ' Her latest day is come, 
And the inevitable hour to Troy. 
We have been Trojans ; Hium has been. 



Line 437. So Dryden, of the Fire of London ; Annus MirabiliSf 
231: 

" A key of fire ran all along the shore. 
And lighten'd all the river with a blaze.' 



» 
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And the colossal fame of Teucer's sons. 

Fierce Jove to Argos hath translated all; 

Greeks lord it in the burning city. High 

Standing amid the town, its men of arms 460 

The horse is pouring forth, and, conqueror, 

Sinon is spreading fires in insolence. 

Some at the doubly-opening gates arrive. 

As many thousands as did ever come 

From great Mycenae. Others have blocked up 

With arms the narrow passes of the streets. 

Arrayed against us; stands the falcion's edge 

With flashing point, drawn, ready for our death ; 

Scarce first the warders of the gates essay 

The fights, and in a blindfold war oppose.' 470 

By such announcements of Othryades, 

And by th' impulsive power of the gods. 

On blazes and on arms I am borne along, 

Whither the grim Erinys, whither din 

Doth summon, and the shriek upraised to heaven. 

[To me] as comrades join themselves Ehipeus, 

And in his arms all-puissant, Epjrtus, 

Presented by the moon, and Hypanis, 

And Dymas, and they cluster to my side. 

The young Corcebus too, of Mygdon son. 480 

He in those days to Troy by chance had come, 

With frantic passion for Cassandra fired. 

And as a son-in-law his aidance brought 

To Priam and the Phrygians, — ^hapless [wight] 1 

Who th' admonitions of his raving bride 

Heeded not. Whom when, serried close, I saw 

To be for battle bold, I furthermore 

Begin with these: ' Youths, breasts most brave in vain, 

If [dwells] in you a resolute desire 
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To follow one who dares the last attempts; — 490 

What be the fortune for affairs you see; 

All have departed, shrmes and altars left, — 

The deities, by whom this realm had stood; 

Ye help a burning city : let us die, 

And charge into the centre of the frays. 

The only safety for the vanquished is 

No safety to expect.' Thus in the souls 

Of the young men a frenzy was inftised. 

Then, — as wolves ravening in a murky mist. 

Whom felon rage of himger, blind, abroad 500 

Hath driven, and their quitted cubs look out 

[For them] with droughty jaws, — ^through darts, through foes. 

We rush on no uncertain death, and keep 

The route of the mid city : ebon Night 

Around us hovers with her vaulted shade. 

Who shall the havoc of that night, who shall 

Its deaths in speech unfold, or with his tears 

Can match its woes ? Down th' aged city falls, 

That wielded sovereignty through many a year ; 

Full many corses motionless are strewn 510 

At every step both through the streets, and through 

The houses, and the holy fanes of gods. 

Nor is't alone the Teucrians that pay 

Amercements with their blood : at intervals, 

E'en to the bosoms of their vanquished [foes] 



Line 492. 

"When our great monarch into exile went. 
Wit and religion suffered banishment : — 
Thus once, when Troy was wrapp'd in fire and smoke. 
The helpless gods their burning shrines forsook ; 
They with the vanquished prince and party go. 
And leave their temples empty to the foe." 

Dryden, To the Lord Chancellor Hyde, 17-23. 
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Prowess returns, and Grecian conqueror^ fall. 
Grim woe on every side, on every side 
Affright, and mnltifarious shape of death. 

" Androgens first, a mighty throng of Greeks 
Attending him, presents himself to us, . 520 

Weetlessly deeming we were comrade-bands. 
And of his own accord with friendly words 
Accosteth us : * O heroes, haste ye on ; 
Pray what such loitering laziness delays ? 
Others ransack and rifle burning Troy ; — 
Do ye from the tall galleys now first come ?' 
He said, and straight (, for no replies were given. 
Worthy sufficient trust,) felt he was fallen 
Into the centre of his foes. He stood aghast. 
And back his foot, along with utterance, checked. 530 

As one who, bearing on the ground, hath crushed 
A snake unlocked for in the thorny brakes, 
And in confiision hastily hath fled 
Away from him, as he is lifting up 
His wrath, and swelling out his azure neck : 
Not otherwise Androgens, at the sight 
Terror-struck, was retreating. On we charge. 
And on their serried arms are poured around, 
And weetless of the place and panic-seized, 
In every quarter do we lay them low : 540 

Upon our maiden effort fortune breathes. 
And here, rampant with joy at his success 
And soul, Coroebus cries : ' O mates, where first 
Fortune the path of safety marks, and where 
She shows herself propitious, follow we ! 
Let us change shields, and fit upon ourselves 
The badges of the Grecians : [whether] guile, 
Or gallantry, who questions in a foe ? 
Arms shall they give themselves.' Thus having said, 
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Thereon he with Androgens' hairy hehn, 550 

And comely scutcheon of his shield is dight. 

And to his side he suits an Argives* sword. 

This Ehipeus [doth], this Dymas [doth] himself, 

And all the yputh in joyous mood do [this] : 

With the fresh spoils each arms himself. We march, 

Mixed up with Danai, the god not ours, 

And many a battle through the darksome night, 

Hurtling together, mutually we join ; 

Numbers of Greeks despatch we down to HelL 

Some fly in all directions to the ships, 560 

And seek with speed the trusty shores ; some mount 

Once more in craven fear the giant horse. 

And are ensconced in its familiar womb. 

^^ Alas I 'tis nothing right that one presume. 
When be the gods imwilling 1 Lo I was dragged 
With elfin locks the Priamean maid, 
Cassandra, from Minerva's fane and shrines, 
Stretching to heaven her fiery eyne .in vain : — 
Her eyne, — for bonds confined her tender hands. 
Brooked not this sight within his frenzied soul 670 

Corcebus, and himself, about to die, 
He flung into the centre of the host. 
We follow all, and charge on serried arms. 
Here first we from the temple's lofty cope 
Are by the weapons of our friends o'erwhelmed, 
And a most pitiable massacre 
Arises from th' appearance of our arms. 
And misconception of our Grecian crests. 
Then do the Danai, in grief and wrath 
At rescue of the maid, from every side 680 

Gathered together, [on us] make assault ; 
Most daring Ajax, and Atreus' twain sons. 
And all the army of the Dolopes : 
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As on the bursting of a Immcane 

The hostile winds at times in tourney meet, 

Both Zephyrus, and Notus, Eums too, . 

Exulting in his Eastern steeds; howl woods. 

And with his mace the foamy Nereus storms, 

And wakes the waters from their lowest bed. 

They too, if any in the dimmy night 590 

We through the gloom discomfited by craft, 

And all throughout the city chased, appear; 

They are the first our shields and lying darts 

To recognise, and our voices mark 

As differing in their tone. Immediately 

We are by number [s] overpowered ; and first 

Corcebus, beneath Peneleus' right hand, 

At th' altar of the warrior-goddess sinks 

Adown ; and Rhipeus falls, who was the one 

Most righteous man among the Teucrians, 600 

And the most watchful of integrity:— 

Unto the gods it otherwise appeared. 

Die Hypanis both and Dymas, by their friends 

Transpierced; nor thee, O Panthus, in thy fall 

Thy deep religion, nor Apollo's fillet screened. 

Ashes of Hium ! and thou latest fire 

Of my own [friends] ! I you to witness take. 

That at your setting I nor weapons shunned, 

Nor any hazards of the Danai; 

And, if the fates had been that I should fall, 610 

I earned it by my hand. We thence are forced 



Line 606. So Milton similarly makes Satan say, Paradise Lost, 
b.i.: 

" For me be witness all the host of Heaven, 
If coimsels different, or dangers shunn'd 
By me, have lost our hopes." 
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Apart, — Iphitiis and Pelias with myself: 

Of whom was Iphitus now weighed down with age, 

And Pelias lagging from Ulysses' wound: — 

Straight called to Priam^s palace by a shriek. 

But here a mighty fray, (as if nowhere 

Were other fights, none dying aU throughout 

The city;) Mars so unappeased^ and Greeks 

On to the palace rushing we descry, 

And, leaguered by the tortoise-roof advanced, 620 

Its gate. The ladders grapple to the walls. 

And at the very door-posts up the steps 

They struggle, and their bucklers to the darts. 

With their left hands o'ercanopied, oppose: 

They grasp the battlements within their right. 

The Dardans, on the other hand, the towers 

And covered roof-tops of the dome uptear : 

With these for weapons, when the end they see, 

Now in the last death [-struggle] they prepare 

To guard themselves, and the engilded beams, 630 

The lofty beauties of their ancient sires, 

Roll down. Some with drawn swords the door below 

Beset; these they defend in compact host. 

Our spirits are refreshed, the monarch's dome 

To aid, and with our help the heroes to relieve, 

And vigour to the vanquished to impart. 

" There was an entrance and a hidden door, 
And a free thoroughfare through Priam's halls. 
From one to th' other, and a postem-gate 
Neglected; where ill-starred Andromache, 640 



Line 632, 3. It should be particularly observed that verses 449, 460, 
allude to guards inside the doors ; otherwise they would have been 
involved in the slaughter described in v. 465. This view makes v. 485 
intelligible. 
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While the reahn lasted, very oft was wont 

Without attendant to betake herself 

Unto her husband's parents, and to draw 

To his grandsire the lad Astyanax. 

I make my way up to the battlements 

Of the roof-top, whence Teucer's wretched sons 

Were hurling from the hand effectless darts. 

A tower, — standing up in steepy [height]. 

And from the roof-tops eked beneath the stars, 

Whence used all Troja and the ships of Greeks 650 

To be descried, and the Achaian camp, 

Assailing it around with iron, where 

The topmost stories offered weakening joints, — 

We root from its high bed, and force it on: 

It, toppling on a sudden, with a crash 

Trails demolition, and upon the troops 

Of Greeks far- wide falls down : but other [Greeks] 

Succeed them ; nor do stones, nor any kind 

Of weapons in the meanwhile cease [to fly]. 

" Before the very entrance-court itself, 660 

And at the outmost gate doth Pjrrrhus bound, 
In weapons gleaming and the sheen of bronze: 
Such as when into light of day a snake. 
On baleful grasses dieted, whom, swoln, 
Frore winter underneath the earth ensconced. 
Now fresh from his cast slough, and sleek with youth, 
His slippery chine rolls on with lifted chest. 
Erected to the sim, and in his mouth 
Doth quiver with a triply-cloven tongue. 
Along with him gigantic Periphas, 670 

And, of Achilles' coursers charioteer, 



LiiM 663. See notes on Geo. iii. 568, 77, 80. 
VOL. I. U 
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Automedon his squire ; along with him 

All Scjrros' youth advance unto the dome, 

And blazes volley to th6 roofs. Himself 

Among the first, with battle-axe engrasped, 

The stubborn sills bursts through, and from their hinge 

The bronze-bound door-posts wrenches off; and now, 

The [cross-] beam cut away, he piercid through 

The stable planks, and made a mighty breach 

With a huge aperture. Appears the dome 680 

Within, and open lie its lengthful courts ; 

Appear the private halls of Priamus 

And of our ancient kings, and [sentries] armed 

Behold they standing in the foremost gate. 

" But th' inner dome with moan and piteous coil 
Is turmoiled, and inside with women's wails 
The vaulted chambers howl: their shrieking strikes 
The golden stars. Then panic-stricken dames 
Through the colossal chambers rove about. 
And hugging grasp the posts, and kisses print. 690 

On presses Pyrrhus with his father's might: 
•Nor bars, nor guards themselves can him sustain. 
Sinks with the frequent battering-ram the gate. 
And, wrenched from off the hinge, down fall the posts. 
A way is made by force: the Greeks, poured in. 
Burst passage, and the foremost massacre. 
And wide with soldiery the places fill. 
Not so [resistless], when from bursten dams 



Idiie 684. VideTdf v. 485 : i, e. the besiegers see. See note on lines 
632, 3. 

698. 

" As he that strives to stop a suddein flood, 
And in strong bancks his violence enclose, 
Forceth it swell above his wonted mood, 
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The foamy river hath escaped away, 

And mastered in its eddy barrier mounds, 700 

Tis carried in a jJile upon the tilths 

In frenzy, and throughout the champaigns all 

The cattle with their cotes it sweepeth off. 

I Neoptolemus beheld myself 

Kaving with butchery, and in the gate 

Atreus' twain sons ; I Hecuba beheld. 



And largely overflow the fruitful! plaine. 
That all the countrey seemes to be a maine^ 
And the rich furrowes flote, all quite fordonne ; 
The wofull husbandman doth lowd complaine 
To see his whole yeares labor lost so soone.*' 

Spenser, F, Q. iii. 7, 34. 

" So frvm the hills, whose hollow caves contain 
The congregated snow and swelling rain. 
Till the full stores their ancient bounds disdain ; 
Precipitate the furious torrent flows : 
In vain would speed avoid, or strength^oppose : 
Towns, forests, herds, and men, promiscuous drown'd. 
With one great death deform the dreary ground ; 
The echo'd woes from distant rocks resound.'* 

Prior, Solomon, b. ii. 

" Well did he know 
How a tame stream does wild and dangerous grow 
By unjust force : he now with wanton play 
Kisses the smiling banks, and glides away ; 
But, his known channel stopped, begins to roar. 
And swell with rage, and buffet the dull shore ; 
His mutinous waters hurry to the war. 
And t]:pops of waves come rolling from a&r ; 
Then scorns he such weak stops to his free source, 
And overruns the neighbouring fields with violent course." 

Cowley, Davidm, b. i. 

Line 706. Nnrm, v. 601, of course properly means " daughters-in- 
law ,*** of which, however, as Hecuba had only fifty, the word must be 
taken in a sense to include her fifty daughters as welL It evidently 
means the same as naJUx, v. 515. In the same loose way J7a<r6« is used, 
V. 579. 
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And her one hundred daughters; Priam, tx)0, 
AmoDg the altars staining with his blood 
The fires which he himself had sanctified. 
Those fifty nuptial couches, hope so great 710 

Of children's children, doors, with foreign gold 
And trophies haught, down tumbled to the earth. 
. Possess the Danai, where fails the fiame. 

" You haply, also, what was Priam's doom 
May question. When the taken city's fall, 
And palace-gates demolished he beheld, 
And, in the middle of his private halls, the foe, 
His armour, long disused, the aged [sire] 
Around his shoulders, shivering with eld. 
Throws vainly, and a bootless sword is girt, 720 

And on the serried foes he is borne to die. 
In centre of the courts, and underneath 
The naked vault of heaven, an altar vast 
There was, and, nigh, a very ancient bay. 
Bending o'er the altar, and within its shade 
Bosoming the household gods. Here Hecuba 
And daughters, all in vain the altars round 
(, As pigeons speeding in a murky storm,) 
Close clustered, and the figures of the gods 
Embracing, sat them down. But Priam's self 730 

In weapons of his youth when she beheld : 
* What such dread purpose, most unhappy spouse, 
Hath driven thee to be harnessed in these arms ? 
Or whither rushes t ?' cries she : * no such aid, 
Nor these protectors doth the crisis need ; 



Line 711. 

" Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold." 

Milton, Par. Lost, b. ii. 
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Not, if my Hector now himself were here. 

Hither, I pray, repair; this altar will 

Enshield us all, or thou shalt die with us.' 

Thus from her lips she having spoken forth. 

Recovered to herself the aged [king], 740 

And placed him [down] upon the holy seat. 

" But lo I escaped from Pyrrhus' butchery, 
Polites, one of Priam's sons, through darts, 
Through foes, flies through the lengthful colonnades, 
And, wounded, traverses the empty halls. 
Him fiery Pyrrhus with a hostile wound 
Pursues, and now, this moment, in his hand 
He clutches him, and spears him with his lance. 
When he at last before his parents' eyes 
And presence came, he dropped, and with much blood 750 
His life poured out. Here Priam, though he now 
Is held within the midst of death, natheless 
Forbore not, nor his voice and anger spared. 
* Oh I may to thee for thy enormity,' 
He cries, * for such audacious deeds, the gods 
(, If any righteousness exist in heaven. 
Which may concern itself about the like,) 
Repay meet thanks, and guerdons due return. 
Who madest me before my eyes behold 
The murder of my son, and with his death 760 

Hast fouled a father's sight. But ne'er was he. 
From whom thou falsely sayest thou art sprung, 
AchiUes, such to Priam, [thcfugh] a foe, 
But reverenced he a suitor's rights and trust. 
And Hector's lifeless body for the grave 
Restored, and sent me to my kingdom back.' 
So spake the aged [monarch], and a dart, 
A feeble one, without effect, he hurled ; 
Which by th' hoarse bronze was straightway counterbuffed, 
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And on his buckler's boss-tip idly hung. 770 

To whom Pyrrhus : * These things, then, thou shalt report, 

And go a messenger to Peleus' son, 

My father ; unto him my rueful deeds. 

And Neoptolemus degenerate 

Mind to rehearse. Now die.' Pronouncing this, 

Unto the very altars him he dragged, 

Quaking and slipping in his son's much bkxxl. 

And interlaced his hair in his left hand. 

And with his right upraised a flashing sword, 

And in his side buried it to the hilt. 780 

This the conclusion was of Priam's fates; 

This end by destiny swept him away, 

Beholding Troy ablaze, and Pergamus 

In ruins, o'er so many tribes and lands 

Of Asia erst proud lord. Upon the shore 

His giant trunk is lying, and the head 

Tom from the shoulders, and a nameless corse. 

" But me then for the first time grim dismay 
Encircled: I was mazed. [Unto my mind] 
Occurred the picture of my darling sire, 790 

When I the king, in age his fellow, saw 
His life outbreathing from a ruthless wound; 
Occurred the lorn Creusa, and my rifled home. 
And little lulus' fate. I look around, 



Line 787. The ideas in verses 557, 8, are partly embodied by 
Thomson in Massinissa's address to Sophonisba, act iv. 5 : 

" Nor a world combined 
Shall tear thee from me, till outstretched I lie, 
A nameless corse." 

The same expression occurs in Spenser, F. Q. iv. 8, 49 : 
" Therefore Corflambo was he cald aright. 
Though namelesse there his bodie now doth lie." 
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And what the force about me be survey. 
All hands, forewearied, have forsaken me, 
And with a spring their fainty frames have flung 
Upon the earth, or given them to the fires. 

" And thus I now the single one o'erlived, 
When, keeping Vesta's fane, and silently 800 

Skulking in a secluded couching-place, 
I lyidaris espy : the brilliant fires 
Gave me their light while wandering, and all round 
Through every object carrying on my eyes. 
She, at the Teucrians against herself 
Incensed, because of Pergamus o'erthrown, 
And at the Greeks' avengement, and the wrath 
Of her abandoned spouse, beforehand in alarm. 
Of Troja [she], and of her native land 
The common Fury, had concealed herself, 810 

And, by the altars loathed, was sitting down. 
Fires kindled up within my soul ; succeeds 
A rage my sinking country to avenge. 
And the amercements, by her guilt deserved. 
To exact. * Forsooth shall Sparta she, imharmed. 
And her paternal [-place] Mycenae view. 
And with a triumph won proceed a queen ? 
And [shall she] nuptial union, and a home. 
Shall she her parents and her children see. 
Escorted by a bevy of the dames 820 

Of nium, and by Phrygian serving-men ? 
Shall Priamus have fallen by the sword ? 
Shall Troy have burnt with fire ? The Dardan strand 
So many times have reeked with blood ? Not so. 



Lifie 811. Surely there has been enough said of secrecy aU-eady. 
Secreta, latentem, and abdiderunt may fairly relieve invisa from a weak- 
ness. 
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For though no honour, meriting a name, 

Doth in the punishment of woman lie. 

Nor hath the conquest glory, ne'ertheless. 

For having quenched a guilty soul, and ta'en 

Deserved penalties, I shall be praised; 

And it will be a pleasure to have cloyed 830 

The passion for retributory fire, 

And satisfied the ashes of my fnends.' 

Such was I casting, and in rage of soul 

Was hurried onward, when my mother boon, 

Never before so brilliant in mine eyes, to me 

Herself presented visibly, and bright 

Amid the gloom she beamed in crystal sheen, 

Displaying [all] the goddess, and in guise 

And stature such as she is wont to appear 

Unto the denizens of heaven; and me, 840 

Grasped by my right hand, she restrained, and these 

Moreover added from her rubied lip : 

* My son, what such deep suffering doth arouse 



LiTie 830. Expleo in Virgil always takes an accusative, and in all 
other authors, as far as I know. In the very next line, v. 587, satiasse 
commands the same case. To resort, then, to a Grsecism is worse than 
needless. However, it must be confessed that animum flammce is a 
very awkwai*d expression. 

834. If this displacement of alma parens be considered too violent 
for the object of the present translation, lines 834-7 may be rendered 
thus, though the English idiom will scarce bear it : 

Was hurried on, when irnto me herself. 

Never before so brilliant in mine eyes. 

Presented visibly, and through the gloom 

In crystal sheen bright beamed, my mother boon : &c. 

842. Roseo ore, v. 593, would so be rendered by Milton. See 



Comus : 



" Thrice upon thy finger's tip, 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip." 
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Thy TincontroUed resentments ? Wherefore fame ? 

Or whither hath thy love of us withdrawn ? 

Wilt thou not first consider where thou may'st 

Thy sire Anchises, worn with age, have left ? 

Whether thy spouse Creusa may survive, 

Ascanius, too, thy boy ? whom all around 

The Grecian troops from every quarter rove ; 850 

And, did not my solicitude withstand, 

Already would the flames have swept them off, 

And th' adverse falcion drained them. Not for thee 

Doth Spartan Tyndaris' detested face. 

Or Paris blamed; — [it is] the ruthlessness 

Of gods, of gods, — doth overthrow this realm, 

And razes Troja from its summit. Look I 

For every mist which now, dispread o'er thee 

While thou art gazing^ dims thy mortal ken, 

And, dank, bedarks thee round. Til take away: 

Do thou no orders of thy parent fear. 

Nor her injunctions to obey refuse. 

Here, where you heaps of demolition see. 

And stones from stones asunder wrenched, and smoke 

Billowing with medlied dust, Neptune the walls 

And their foundations, with his mighty mace 

Upheaved, doth shake, and the whole city from its bed 

Uproots. Here fellest Juno in the van 

Holdeth possession of the Scasan gates, 

And, frantic, from the ships her federate force, 870 

Steel-girded, calls. Now on the castle heights 

Tritonian Pallas, mark, has ta'en her post. 

In halo gleaming forth and Gorgon grim. 

The Sire himself unto the Danai 

Courage and prospering powers supplies : himself 

The gods awakes against the Dardan arms. 

Speed flight, my son, and put an end to toil : 
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In no place will I be aloof [from thee], 

And safe PU set thee in thy father's gate.' 

She said; and in the clustered shades of night »«n 

Herself she buried. Awful forms appear, 

And mighty powers of gods hostile to Troy. 

" Then, sooth, aU Ilium seemed to me to sink 
Into the fires, and from its base to be o'ertumed 
Neptmiian Troy : and as on mountain-tops 
An aged ash, when hewed about by steel 
And many an axe, the swains in rivalry 
Press on to tumble o'er; it ever threats, 
And, made to qxdver, on its shaken crest 
Its locks it nods, till, by the wounds subdued 890 

By small degrees, it deep hath groaned its last. 
And, from the brows wrenched off, hath trailed a wreck. 
Adown I go, and, deity my guide, 
'Mid fire and foemen I am safely passed; 
Give place the weapons, and the flames retreat. 

" And when I am arrived now at the door 
Of my paternal seat, and ancient home. 
My sire, whom chief I wished to carry off 
Unto the lofty mounts, and chief I sought, 
Reftises life to eke, Troy overthrown, 000 

And banishment to bear. ' ye, with whom 



Line 890. See note on Geo. ii. 512. 

898, &c. This interview between Anchises and ^neas may perhaps 
call to mind the fine scene between Talbot and his son in Shakspeare's 
1 Henry VI, iv. 5 : 

" Is my name Talbot ? And am I your son ? 
And shall I fly ? 0, if you love my mother. 
Dishonour not her honourable name. 
To make a bastard and a slave of me : 
The world will say ; — He is not Talbot's blood. 
That basely fled when noble Talbot stood :" &c. 
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Is imimpaired the blood of youth,' he cries, 

' And firm in their own might their powers abide. 

Plan ye a flight. If the habitants of heaven 

Had wiUed that I should lengthen out my life. 

This residence they would have saved for me. 

Enough [it is], and more, [that] we have seen 

One wreck, and the ta'en city have survived. 

Oh ! thus, thus laid, addressing ye my corpse. 

Depart. I by [some] hand a death will find: 9l0 

The foe will pity, and the spoils will seek. 

Easy the loss is of a grave. Long since 

I, loathed by gods, and worthless, stay the years. 

Since me the sire of gods and king of men 

Blasted with levin-storms, and struck with fire.' 

Such [accents] uttering did he persist. 

And firm remained. We are on the other hand 

Dissolved in tears, my wife Creusa both, 

Ascanius too, and all the,family. 

Lest with himself my sire should ruin all, 920 

And press upon the doom that hasted on. 

He [still] declines, and to his purpose cleaves. 

And in the selfsame seat. Once more to arms 

I am hurried, and for death full wretched long. 

For what device, or what chance was there now 

Vouchsafed ? * That I could stir a foot, O sire. 

When thou wert left behind, didst thou expect ? 

Or hath such grievous crime fallen fi:om a father's lips ? 

If pleases it the gods above, that nought 

From such a mighty city should be left, 980 

And this [resolve] doth settle in thy mind. 

And to the dying Troy to join both thee. 

And thine, it joys thee, open lies the gate 

Unto that death, and Pyrrhus will anon 

Be present here from Priam's plenteous blood, 
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Who slays a son before a father's eyes, 

The father at his altars. Was 't for this, 

O mother boon, that me through darts, through fires. 

Thou sav'st, that I amid our private halls 

The foeman, and that I Ascanius, and 940 

My father, and Creusa by his side. 

One butchered in the other's blood, should see ? 

Arms, heroes, bring me arms : their latest hour 

The conquered calls. Restore me to the Greeks ; 

Let me go see again the fights renewed. 

We ne'er shall all die unavenged to-day.'. 

" Thereon I'm girded with my sword once more. 
And in my shield was placing my left hand. 
Adjusting it, and bearing me outside the house. 
But lo ! my feet embracing, in the door 950 

My consort clung, and to his sire held out 
Little lulus: * If to die you go, 
Us too snatch with you unto every, [risk] ; 
But if, from trial, any hope you place 
In arms assumed, this mansion first defend: 
To whom is little lulus, to whom thy sire, 
And [to whom] am I, once called thy consort, left ?' 

" Such [accents] loudly venting, with a moan 
The palace all she filled, when a portent. 
Sudden, and marvellous to be told, springs up. 960 

For 'mid his mourning parents' hands and words, . 
Lo ! from the summit of lulus' head 
A filmy tuft is seen to shed a light. 
And, harmless from the touch, his silky locks 
A flame to lick, and round his brows to feed. 
We, nervous, tremble with afiright, and shake 
The blazing hair, and quench the holy fires 
With water-springs. But Anchises my sire 
His eyes unto the stars in joy upraised. 
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And to the sky his hands with utterance stretched: 970 

' Almighty Jove, if thou by any prayers " 

Art swayed, look upon us, — [I ask] but this, — 

And if by goodness we deserve it, then 

Deign aid, O sire, and stablish these portents.' 

" Scarce these the aged [man] had spoken, when . 
With sudden crash it thundered on the left, 
And, from the welkin shooting through the gloom, 
A meteor, trailing on a link [of light]. 
With plenteous sheen careered. It, gliding on 
Above the highest roof-tops of the dome, 980 

We see enshroud within th' Idsean wood 
Its brilliant self, and scoring out the ways. 
Then in long track its pathway sheds a sheen. 
And wide the regions round with sulphur-smoke. 
But here my father, overcome, himself 
Upraises to the gales, and speaks the gods. 
And worships the holy meteor : * Now, now 
Is no demur; I follow, and, where'er 
Ye lead, am with you. O my father's gods. 
Save ye my family, my grandson save. 990 

Yours this presage, and in your heavenly will 
Doth Troja lie. I sooth submit, nor, son. 
Comrade to thee do I decline to go.' 
He said; and now, the city through, the fire 
Is heard with more distinctness, and more nigh 
The conflagrations roll along the heat. 
* Then come, dear father, place thee on my neck : 
On my own shoulders will I thee support; 
Nor shall the travail weigh me down. Howe'er 
Events shall fall, one and a common risk, 1000 

The one deliverance shall there be for both. 
Let little lulus my companion be. 
And from afar my wife shall watch our steps. 
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Ye, servants, what I ss^r, heed in your minds. 

When gone out of &e city there is a hill, 

And a time-honoured fane of Ceres lorn, 

And, nigh, an ancient cypress-tree, preserved 

By reverence of our sires through many a year: 

To this one rendezvous from different sides 

We'll come. Do thou, sire, take within thy hand loio 

The holy [emblems], and our country's gods: 

For me, departed from so sore a war. 

And slaughter fi^h, the touch were crime, imtil 

I shall have washed me in a living stream.' 

These having spoken, on my shoulders broad. 

And on my neck submiadve, mth a garb 

And tawny lion's hide am I o'erlaid. 

And undertake my load. In my right hand 

Little lulus twined himself, and he 

Follows his father with no even steps: 1020 

Behind steals on my wife. We are borne along 

Through shady spots ; and me, whom did erewhile 

Not any weapons, showered on, affect, 

Nor clustered Graii from a hostile band, 

Now all the breezes frighten, every noise 

Starts me, in doubt, and equally in dread 

For my companion both, and for my load. 



Lirie 1011. Sacra, v. 717, evidently refers to the image of Vesta, 
the fillets and the fire, mentioned in verses 296, 7. 

1022-6. Dryden borrows the idea in these lines, when speaking of 
the anxiety of Prince Rupert at hearing the noise of battle, before his 
jimction with the Duke of Albemarle : 

" With such kind passion hastes the prince to fight, 
And spreads his flying canvas to the soimd ; 
Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright. 
Now, absent, every little noise can wound." 

Annm MirahUis, 109. 
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And now I was approaching to the gates, 

And all the way I seemed to have overpassed, 

When suddenly a frequent noise of feet ^ 1030 

Seemed [to me] to be present at my ears ; 

My father, too, forth peering through the gloom, 

Cries out: ' Son, fly, my son; they are drawing nigh : 

I blazing shields and gleaming bronzes see.* 

Here did from me, [all] flurried [as I was], 

I know not what unfriendly deity 

Reave a bewildered mind. For in my course 

While I the by-paths trace, and go aside 

Out of the public quarter of the streets, 

Ah ! whether, from unhappy me by fate, 1040 

My wife Creusa reft away, stopped short. 

Or wandered from the path, or, faint, sat down, — 

Is doubtiul: neither was she afterwards 

Unto our eyes restored ; nor did I e'er 

Upon the lost one cast a look behind, 



LiTie 1029. Weise, with other editors, reads vicem. instead of viam; 
an emendation which yields a better sense, though it has been attacked 
as bad Latin. In answer to this objection it may be observed, in the 
first place, that Heyne, Bnmck, Markland, and Weise ought to know 
good Latin £rom bad ; and, in the second, that even if they did not, it 
does not at all follow that, because Virgil has used evitasse in connec- 
tion with vices elsewhere, he should be confined to such a conjunction for 
ever. He himself seems to apply evado to an exactly similar expression 
in book x. v. 316 : 

" Casus evadere ferri 
Quod licuit parvo." 

However, the reading viam is adhered to, not because vicem would 
be bad Latin, or because there is any indifference to its yielding a finr 
better sense, but because it seems to have no authority whatever from 
manuscripts. 

Line 1045. It is quite true that he would not have seen her if he 
had ; but he speaks of her according to his subsequent experience ; as 
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Or turn a thonglit, until we at the hill 

Of ancient Geres, and her hallowed seat, 

Arrived. Here at the last all mustered, she 

Alone was wanting, and her mates, and son, 

And spouse escaped. Whom both of men and gods 1060 

Did I not in my firenzy chide? Or what 

More bitter in the city's overthrow 

Did I behold ? Ascanius, and my sire 

Anchises, and the Trojan gods do I intrust 

Unto my mates, and in a winding glen 

Secrete them: I myself the city seek 

Again, and am b^irt in gleaming arms. 

I am resolved all hazards to renew, 

And through the whole of Troja to return. 

And once more to expose my head to risks. 1060 

First the walls and dim thresholds of the gate. 

Whence I had issued forth, I seek again. 

And back my footsteps trace, marked through the gloom. 

And with my eye survey them. Dread all roimd, 

At once the very stillness frights my soul. 

Thence home, if she by chance her foot, if she by chance 

Had [thither] moved, do I betake myself. 

The Danai had rushed within, and they 

Of all the dome were masters. In a trice 

The glutton fire imto the topmost roofs 1070 

Is vollied by the wind; surmoimt them flames; 



if he had said : "I did not turn my eyes back to see if Crausa were 
behind, who was really missing, though I did not know it at the time." 
All the translators, so &r as I know, fall into what appears to me to be 
a weakness, by their taking respicio in its tropical meaning. Freimd, 
however, takes what I am persuaded is the right view. The poet 
means ^neas to say : " I never turned a look, nor a thought, behind 
upon my missing wife." 
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The tide raves to the breezes. I advance, 

And Priam's palace and the citadel 

I go and see again. And now, within 

The lonely colonnades, in Juno's fane, 

Choice sentries. Phoenix and Ulysses cursed. 

The spoil were guarding. Hither from all sides 

Troy's treasure, rifled from the burning shrines, 

And boards of gods, and massive bowls of gold. 

And plundered gear, are heaped together. Boys, 1080 

And quaking dames in long array stand round. 

Yea, I, e'en venturing to fling my words 

Throughout the gloom, with outcry filled the streets, 

And in my woe redoubling bootlessly, 

Creusa o'er and o'er again I called. 

To me in search, and storming without end 

Among the city buildings, the hapless shade 

And phantom of Creusa's self appeared 

Before my eyes, and larger than the life her ghost. 

Aghast was I, and stood my hair on end, 1090 

And voice clave to my jaws. Then thus doth she 

Accost me, and anxieties removes 

By accents these : * Why does it thee rejoice 

So much to madding sorrow to give way, 

O my delightsome consort ? These [events] 

Without the will of gods come not to pass ; 



Line 1085« Or, more literally : 

Creusa both again and again I called. 
1090. 

" All which when he unto the end had heard, 
Like to a weake faint-hearted man he fared 
Through great astonishment of that strange sight; 
And, with long locks up-standing stifly, stared 
Like one adawed with some dreadfull spright." 

Spenser, F, Q, v. 7, 20. 

VOL. I. X 
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Nor is 't permitted thee to cany off 

Creusa as thy comrade, or doth he, 

The lord of high Olympus, [this] allow. 

Protracted wanderings [are in store] for thee, 1 100 

And ocean^s wasteful sur&ce must be ploughed; 

And thou shalt at th' Hesperian land arrive. 

Where Lydian Tiber through the wealthy fields 

Of heroes with a gentle ciurent runs. 

There glad estate, and realm, and queenly bride 

Are gaindd for thee : drive away thy tears 

For thy beloved Creusa. I shall not 

The Myrmidons' or Dolopes' proud seats 

Behold, or imto Grecian matrons go 

To be a thrall, — ^a Dardan lady [I], 1110 

And of the goddess Venus daughter-in-law; 

But me the mighty mother of the gods 

Stays in these regions. And now fare thee well, 

And guard affection for our common son.' 

These words when she had uttered, me in tears, 

And longing many a thought to speak, she left, 

And back withdrew into the filmy air. 

Three times I there essayed to fling my arms 



Line 1110. Cleopatra felt as Creusa : 

" Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion'd at your master's court ; 
Nor once be chastised with the sober eye 
Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up. 
And show me to the shouting varletry 
Of censuring Rome ? Eather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave to me ! Rather on Nilus* mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring ! Rather make 
My country's high pyramid^ my gibbet, 
And hang me up in chains 1" 

Shakspeare, AtU, and Cleop. v. 2. 
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About her neck ; three times in vain engrasped, 

My hands the phantom-form escaped, a match 1120 

For wanton winds, and likest wingy sleep. 

Thus I at length my comrades, night far spent. 

Revisit. And I here in wonder find 

A mighty number of companions new 

Had tided in, both dames and men, — a horde. 

Mustered for banishment, a piteous rout. 

From every side they flocked, in mind and means 

Prepared [to go] into whatever lands 

I pleased away to lead them o*er the deep. 

And now upon the heights of Ida's oope 1130 

The star of mom was rising, and the day 

Was ushering in; the Greeks, too, occupied 

The leaguered thresholds of the gate, nor hope 

Of aid was any granted: I gave way, 

And with my sire upraised the mountains sought." 



Liiie 1119. So Savage, in the Wanderttf canto ii. Tl^ HerxDit^ 
on the sight of the shadow of his wife Olympia, says : 

'' Still thus I urge (for still the shadowy bliss 
Shuns the warm grasp, nor yields the tender kiss) 
Oh, fly not ! &de not ! Listen to Love's call ; 
She lives ! — no more Tm nian ! — Fm spirit all I 
Then let me snatch thee ! — press thee ! — take me whole ! 
Oh, dose \ — ^yet closer ! closer to my soul ! 
Twice round her waist my eager arms entwined, 
And, twice deceived, my firensy dasp'd the wind !" 



BOOK III. 



" After it seemed to heavenlj powers meet 

To o'ertum the realm of Asia, and the race 

Of Priam, undeserving [such a fate], 

And fell haught Ilium, and all from the ground 

Smokes Neptune's Troy, — ^wide-distant banishment 

And lonesome lands are we enforced to seek 

By revelations of the gods, and we 

A navy underneath Antandros' self. 

And Phrygian Ida's mountains build, in doubt. 

Whither fates bear us, where to settle down lo 

It may be deigned ; and muster we our men. 

Scarce had the dawning summer-tide begun. 

When sire Anchises to resign the sails 

Unto the fates commanded; when the shores 

And havens of my native land in tears 

I leave, the plains, too, where [once] Troja stood. 

I am borne a banished man upon the deep 

With mates, and son, Penates, and ^reat gods. 



Line 4. 

" Troy, that art now nought but an idle name, 
And in thine ashes buried low dost lie, 
Though whilome far much greater then thy fame. 
Before that angry gods and cruell skie 
Upon thee heapt a direful destinie." 

Spenser, Faerie Queem, iii. 9, 33. 
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" A martial land afar with spacious plains 
Is peopled; (Thracians ear it;) whilom ruled 20 

By fierce Lycurgus, hostelry of yore 
To Troy, and their home-gods colleagued [with ours], 
While Fortune stood [with us], I am hither borne, 
And on the winding shore plant my first walls. 
With fates unfriendly entering, and the name, 
* JEneadae,' from my own name I coin. 

" I was performing her religious rites 
Unto my Dionsean mother, and 
The gods, the patrons of my work commenced. 
And to the heavenly denizens' high king SO 

Was slaughtering on the shore a glossy bull. 
By chance a mound was nigh, on top whereof 
Were cornel-bushes, and a myrtle-tree. 
With serried spear-shafts bristling. I approached. 
And the green thicket from the earth to wrench 
Straining, that I with boughs in leaf might bower 
The altars, a terrific prodigy, 
And marvellous to be mentioned, I behold. 



Liiu 32. This whole legend of Polydorus is finely imitated by 
Spenser, F, Q. i. 2, 30, 31 : 

** And thinking of those braunches greene to frame 
A girlond for her dainty forehead fit, 
He pluckt a bough ; out of whose rifte there came 
Smal drops of gory bloud, that trickled down the same. 

" Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard 
Crying, ' spare with guilty hands to teare 
My tender sides in this rough rynd embard ; 
But fly, ah ! fly fer hence away, for feare 
Least to you hap, that happened to me heare. 
And to this wretched Lady, my dear love ; 
too deare love, love bought with death too deare !' 
Astond he stood, and up his heare did hove ; 
And with that suddein horror could no member move." 
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For the tree, which the first from out the ground. 

With bursten roots, is torn, — from this flow drops 40 

Of jetty blood, and earth with gore distein. 

My limbs chill terror thrills^ and icy- cold 

My blood doth curdle with affright. Once more 

Eke of another I a limber twig 

To wrench away persist, and deeply probe 

The lurking reasons :— of [this] other, too, 

The jetty blood comes trickling from the bark. 

I, many [a thought] revolving in my mind. 

Worshipped the rural Nymphs, and father Mars, 

Who o'er the Getic tilths presides, that they 50 

Might to the visions duly give success. 

And the portent alleviate. But when I 

The third spear-shafls with greater heft assail. 

And tug, my knees against th' opposing sand,-^ 

Shall I speak out, or shall I hold my peace ? — 

A mournful groan from the mound's base is heard, 

And voice, sent forth, is wailed to my ears : 

* Why, O -^neas, mangiest thou a wretch ? 

Forbear thee from one now entombed; forbear 

Contaminating thy religious hands. . 60 

No stranger to thee me has Troy brought forth. 



LiTie 59. 

" What call unknown, what charms presume 
To break the quiet of the tomb ? 
Who thus afflicts my troubled sprite. 
And drags me from the realms of night ? 
Long on these mould'ring bones have beat 
The winter's snow, the summer's heat. 
The drenching dews, and driving rain ! 
Let me, let me sleep again. 
Who is he, with voice unblest. 
That calls me from the bed of rest V* 

Gray, Descent of Odin, 



Jt 
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Nor is this gore distilling from a tree. 
Ah I fly fell regions, fly a miser shore. 
For I am Polydorus. Here transpierced 
Me hath an iron crop of weapons screened, 
And grown upon me with their pointed darts.' 
Then sooth with doubting dread in spirit crushed, 
I stood aghast, and rose my hair on end, 
And to my jaws articulation clave. 

" This Polydorus erst with mighty weight 70 

Of gold had hapless Priam secretly 
Consigned to be brought up by Thracia's king. 
When now mistrusted he Dardania's arms. 
And saw the city circled by a siege. 
He, when the Trojans' power was broken up, 
And Fortune ebbed away,* the interests 
Of Agamemnon and his conquering arms 
Espousing, through all obligation bursts, 
Slays Polydore, and gains the gold by force. 
To what dost thou not drive the hearts of men, 80 

Cursed greed of gold ! When quaking left my bones, 



Line 81. 

" That cart arrest, and raise a common cry, 
For sacred hunger of my gold I die." 

Dryden, Cock and Fox, 253, 4. 
Both here and in his translation of the ^neid Dryden renders sacer 
by " sacred :" surely this is to mislead. Chaucer merely says : 
" My gold caused my mordre, soth to saine." 

The Nonnes Preestes Tale. 
Timon of Athens was of a different stamp from Polymestor : 

"What is here? 
Grold? Yellow, glittering, precious gold ! No, gods, 
I am no idle votarist. Roots, you clear Heavens ! 
Thus much of this will make black white ; foul, fiur ; 
Wrong, right ; base, noble ; old, young ; coward, vaJiant. 
Ha ! you gods ! why this ? What this, you gods ? Why this 
Will lug your priests and servants from your sides, 
Pluck stout men's pillows from below their heads : 
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I to choice leaders of my company, 

And first unto my sire, the gods* portents 

Beport, and what may be their judgment ask. 

Unanimous th' opinion to depart 

From the cursed country, that a hospitage 

Defiled should be abandoned, and that we 

The Austers to the galleys should youchsafe. 

So Polydorus' funeral we perform. 

And on the mound a load of earth is heaped ; 90 

The altars to the Manes mourning stand 

With dun festoons, and cypress black, and, round. 

The Trojan women with dishevelled hair. 

According to the custom ; we present 

Boats frothing with warm milk, and bowls of holy blood ; 



This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions ; bless th* accurs'd ; 
Make the hoar leprosy ador'd ; place thieves^ 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench." 

Shakspeare, Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 

"How quickly nature falls into revolt, 

When gold becomes her object ! 

For this the foolish over-careful fathers 

Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains with care, 

Their bones with industry ; 

For this they have engrossed and piled up 

The canker'd heaps of strange-achieved gold ; 

For this they have been thoughtful to invest 

Their sons with arts, and martial exercises : 

When, like the bee, tolling from every flower 

The virtuous sweets ; 

Our thighs pack'd with wax, our mouths with honey. 

We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bees. 

Are murder 'd for our pains." 2 H, IV, iv. 4. 

Line 95. So Dryden, of the funeral rites of Arcite : 
" Full bowls of wine, of honey, milk, and blood. 

Were pour'd upon the pile of burning wood. 

And hissing flames receive, and hungry lick the food. 
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The spirit, too, we bury in the grave, 
And the last [call] with lusty voice awake. 

" Then, when there first is trusting to the deep, 
And calmy waters do the winds vouchsafe. 
And softly chiding Auster woos to sea, lOO 

My comrades launch the ships, and fill the shores : 
We are swept from port, and lands and towns retreat. 
Amid the ocean is inhabited 
A most delightsome country, sacred to 
The Nereids' mother and -^gean Neptune, which. 
Erst wandering around the coasts and shores, 
The Bowman with the lofty Gyaros 
And Myconus tight fastened, and, unstirred, 



.:«. » 



Then thrice the mounted squadrons ride around 
The fire, and Arcite's name they thrice resoimd, 
' Hail and farewell !' they shouted thrice amain, 
Thrice facing to the left, and thrice they tum'd again.' 

Palamon and Arcite, 2265-71. 

Line 106. Pius, y. 75, is no doubt a much more significant woid 
than privs; but the reading seems to lack sufficient authority fix>m 
manuscripts. 

Spenser seems to have drawn the idea of his Wandering Islands 
from this legend about Delos : 

** For those same Islands, seeming now and than, 
Are not firme land, nor any certein wonne, 
But stragling plots, which to and fro doe ronne 
In the wide waters ; theref(^ are they hight 

The Wandering Islands 

" As th' isle of Delos whylome, men report, 
Amid th' ^gean sea long time did stray, 
Ne made for shipping any oerteine port. 
Till that Latona travelling that way. 
Flying from lunoes wrath and hard assay. 
Of her fayre twins was there delivered. 
Which afterwards did rule the night and day ; 
Thenceforth it firmely was established. 
And for Apolloes temple highly berried." F. Q. ii. 12, 11, 13c 
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Gave to be peopled, and to scorn the winds. 

I am hither wafted; this most peaceful [land] ] 10 

The wearied in its haven safe receives. 

Debarked, Apollo's city we adore. 

King Anius, he the same the king of men 

And PhcBbus' priest, with wreaths and holy bay 

Bound on his brows, comes up ; Anchises, his old friend. 

He recognises. We unite right hands 

In hospitage, and go beneath his roof. 

" The temple of the god, of aged stone 
Upreared, I worshipped: * Deign a biding home, 

Thymbraean, deign unto the weary walls, 120 

And offspring, and a city that will last. 

Guard thou the second Pergamus of Troy, 

A renmant from the Greeks and merciless 

Achilles. Whom are we [now] following ? 

Or whither dost thou order us to go ? 

Where to establish settlements ? Deign, sire. 

Thy oracle, and steal into our minds.' 

" I scarcely these had spoken, [when] all seemed 

To quake upon a sudden, — both the fane 

And bay-tree of the god, and all the mount 130 

To be convulsed around, the tripod, too, 

To rumble in the sanctuary unveiled. 

We reverently fall upon the earth. 



Milton alludes to it in illustration of a grand idea : 

" The aggregated soil 
Death, with his mace petrij&c, cold and dry, 
As with a trident smote, and fix'd as firm 
As Delos, floating once." Paradise Lost, b. x. 

Line 133. " But of all, the burst 

And the ear-deafening voice o* th' oracle, 
Kin to Jove's thunder, so surpriz'd my sense, 
That I was nothing." Shakspeare, Winter's Tale, iii. 1. 
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And a voice is borne onward to our ears : 

' Ye hardy sons of Dardanus, what land 

First bare you from your parents' stock, — ^the same 

You in its fruitful bosom shall, receive 

Eetumed. Seek out your ancient mother. Here 

-Eneas' house shall rule in every coast, 

And his sons' sons, and they who shall be bom 140 

From them.' These Phosbus : and with mingled coil 

Loud rose the joy, and the whole body ask 

What be that city ; whither Phcebus calls 

The wanderers, and bids them to return. 

My sire then, turning o'er the chronicles 

Of men of yore, saith, * Listen, O ye chiefs, 

And learn your hopes. Crete, isle of mighty Jove, 

Amid the deep doth lie^ where [be] the mount 

Of Ida, and the cradle of our race. 

A hundred mighty cities people they, 150 

All-fruitful kingdoms, whence our eldest sire, 

(If I aright remember what I have heard,) 

Teucer, was first borne to Rhoetemn's coasts, 

And for his kingdom chose the site. Not yet 

Had Hium and the towers of Pergamus 

Stood [finished] : dwelt they in the valley-depths. 

Hence [did] the mother [rise], the denizen 

Of Cybela, and bronzes of the Corybants, 

And Ida's grove; hence trusty secresy 

In her religious [rites], and lions, yoked, 1^ 

The chariot of their mistress underwent. 



Line 135-8. 

"But what have been tiiy answers, what but daik. 
Ambiguous, and with double sense deluding, 
Which they who ask'd have seldom imderstood. 
And not well understood as good not known f ' 

Milton, Paradise Regairied, b. i. 
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Then come, and, where the orders of the gods 

Are leading, follow we : let us appease 

The tempests, and the realms of Gnosus seek. 

Nor are they distant by a lengthful route : 

Only let Jove be present, — ^the third dawti 

Shall land our fleet upon the Cretan coasts.' 

Thus having spoken, for the altars he 

The dueful sacrifices slew, — a bull 

To Neptune, imto thee a bull, O fair 170 

Apollo, imto Hiems a black lamb. 

To favourable Western gales a white. 

" A rumour flies, that, driven from his Other's reahns, 
Idomeneus the leader had retired, 
And that abandoned were the shores of Crete; 
The homesteads were left empty of the foe, 
And that the settlements stand there forlorn. 
We leave Ortygia's havens, and o'er the deep 
We fly, and, revelled over on its brows, 
Naxos, and green Donusa, Olearos, 180 

And snowy Paros, and, sprent o'er the main, 
The Cyclades, and friths, with clustering lands 
Thick-sown, we coast. The sailor shout springs up 
In changeful rivalry ; my comrades cheer, — 
* Let us to Crete and our progenitors 
Repair.' A breeze uprising from astern 
Attends us as we voyage, and at last 
At th' ancient coasts of the Curetes we 



Line 170. So Drydeu, on the RestoratiQn of King Charles the 
Second: 

" A bull to thee, Portimus, shall be slain, 
A lamb to you, ye tempests of the main : 
For those loud storms, that did against him roar. 
Have cast his shipwreck'd vessel on the shore." 

Astrea Redux, 121-4. 
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Arrive. I therefore eagerly lay out 

The wished-for city's walls, and * Pergaman' 190 

I call it, and, delighted with the name, 

The nation do I urge to love their hearths, 

And to uprear the castle with its roofs. 

And now upon the droughty beach the stems 

Were just hauled up ; in weddings and new tilths 

The youth employed ; their rights and homes was I 

Dispensing ; — ^when upon a sudden swooped 

From an attainted region of the sky 

A wasting and a piteous pestilence. 

And deathiul season upon limbs, and trees, 200 

And seedling crops. They left their precious lives, 

Or they unhealthy bodies dragged along ; 

Then Sirius ['gan] to sear the barren fields ; 

Grass withered, and its diet sickly corn 

Denied. Once more to Ortygia's oracle 

And Phoebus, meted back the sea, my sire 

Advises to resort, and grace entreat; 

[To learn] what close to our distressed estate 

He brings [us], whence relief of sufferings 

To seek he orders, whither veer our course. 210 

" 'Twas night, and living beings o'er the lands 
Sleep held. The holy figures of the gods 
And Phrygian tutelars, which I with me 
From Troy, and from amid the city's fires 
Had brought away, appeared before my eyes 
To stand by [me], as I in slumbers lay. 
Plain in the plenteous light, where full the moon 
Through the inserted casements shed her [rays] ; 
Then thus-wise to accost [me], and my cares 
By these expressions to remove : * Whate'er 220 

To thee, [when] at Ortygia arrived, 
Apollo is about to say, he here 
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Doth chant, and us unto thy dwelling, lo ! 

Unasked he sendeth. We, Dardania burnt, 

Thee and thine arms have followed; we *neath thee 

The heaving main have in thy ships overpassed : 

We, the selfsame, will thy posterity, 

About to come, exalt imto the stars, 

And sovereignty to thy city deign. 

Thou a great city for the great prepare, sso 

And shun thou not the lengthful toil of flight. 

Thy homesteads must be shifted: not these shares 

On thee hath Delian Apollo pressed. 

Or hath he bid thee settle down in Crete. 

There is a place, (* Hesperia' do the Greeks 

Call it by name ; — ) a land of olden date, 

Puissant in arms and richness of its soil: 

^notrian people husbanded it [once] ; 

Now rumour [says] that modems * Italy' 

Have called the nation from the founder's name. S40 

These are for us the rightful settlements; 

Hence Dardanus was sprung, (sire Jasius too ;) 

From the which chieftain [came] our race. Up quick, 

And gladly to thy aged sire these words, 

Not to be called in doubt, report thou: * Corythujs 

And the Ausonian lands let him quest out: 

Dictaean tilths doth Jove deny to thee.' ' 

Thunderstruck by such sights and voice of gods, 

(Neither was that deep sleep, but I before 

My sight to recognise their visages, 250 

And banded locks, and actual presence, seemed; 

Then icy sweat from my whole frame distilled;) 

I snatch my body from the couch, and spread 



Line 249. Seo note on Eclogue V* 57. 
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Uplifted hands to heaven with my voice, 

And offerings taintless pour upon the hearths. 

The sacrifice completed, jojrfully 

Anchises I apprise, and the affair 

Develop in its order. He allowed 

The doubtful pedigree and double sires, 

And himself by a modem misconceit 260 

Of ancient places duped. Then doth he say: 

* O son, experienced in the fates of Troy, 

Alone to me such haps Cassandra sang. 

Now do I recollect that she foretold 

That these unto our race were due, and oft 

Hesperia, oft th' Italian kiagdoms named. 

But who 'd believe that to Hesperian shores 

The sons of Teucer were to come? Or whom 

Could then the prophetess Cassandra stir ? 

Let us give way to Phoebus, and when warned 270 

The better let us follow.' Thus he speaks. 

And all of us his word obey with joy. 

This settlement do we likewise forsake, 

And, a few left behind, give sail, and scour 

The spacious ocean in our hollow bark. 

" After the galleys occupied the deep, 
Nor longer now do any lands appear; 
The heaven aU around, and all around 
The ocean, — then above my head there stood 
A dingy rain-cloud, bringing night and storm, 280 

And *gan the wave to crisp beneath the, gloom. 
Straight winds roll on the main, and mountain seas 
Arise : we, scattered to and fro, are tossed 
O'er the waste gulf. Storm-clouds enwrapped the day. 
And the dank darkness reft away the sky; 
Redouble from the rift«d clouds the fires. 
We are driven from our course, and in blind waves 
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We roam. E'en Palinnre denies that he 

Can day from night discriminate in heaven, 

Nor recollect his way amid the surge. 290 

Three sims, thus doubtful from the darksome murk, 

We wander on the deep, as many nights 

Without a star. On the fourth day the land 

Was first observed to uplift itself at last. 

To ope afar the mounts, and wreathe the smoke. 

Sails lower; up to th' oars we rise; no stay; 

The crews, efforcing, whirl the foam, and sweep 

The azure [waters]. Rescued from the waves. 

The shores of Strophads me enharbour first. 

The Strophads lie, (called by a Grecian name,) 800 

Isles in the great Ionian, which the dread 

Celseno, and the other Harpies haunt, 

Since Phineus' palace was [against them] barred. 

And they their former boards in fear forsook. 

No more distressful monster [-form] than they. 

Nor any feUer plague and scourge of gods 

Hath reared itself above the Stygian waves. 

Maiden the faces of [these] winged [fiends], 

Most foul their belly's flux, and pounced their hands. 

Their features, too, through craving ever wan. 310 

When, wafted hither, enter we the port. 

Behold ! fat droves of oxen do we ken 

AU through the champaigns, and a flock of goats 

Without a keeper, through the pasturage. 

We charge upon them with the sword, and gods 

And Jove himself invite to share and prey. 

Then on the bending beach we both dispread 



Line 307. Spenser, in the Faerie Queene, ii. 12, 36, calls them 
" The hellish harpyes, prophets of sad destiny." 
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Our seats, and feast upon the rich repast. 

But on a sudden with a shocking swoop 

Down from the mountains are the Harpies by, 820 

And with prodigious whizzings flap their wings. 

And rifle the repast, and with their touch 

Unclean they all things taint ; then [is there heard] 

An awiul screaming 'mid a noisome smell. 

Once more within a far retreat, beneath 

A vaulted rock, with trees embowered roimd 

And dreadful shadows, set we out the boards. 

And on the altars place anew the fire: 

Once more from a different [quarter] of the sky, 

And from their darksome shrouds the whirring rout 330 

Flits round the booty with their hooky claws, 

Taints with their mouth the viands. Then my mates 

To take their arms I order, and that war 

Should with the cursed crew be carried on. 

Not otherwise than bidden do they act. 

And, screened among the grass, they range their swords, 

And hide away their bucklers out of sight. 

Therefore, when, swooping down, a din they raised 

Along the winding shores, Misenus gives 

A sign from his observatory high 340 

Upon his hollow bronze. My comrades charge, 

And strange engagements they essay, to mar 

The hateful birds of ocean with the sword. 

But neither on their feathers any force. 



Line 344. Shakspeare makes Ariel and his company equally invul- 
nerable with their prototypes ; Tempest, iii. 3 : 

" You fools, I and my fellows 
Are ministers of f&te : the elements, 
Of whom your swords are temper*!!, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock'd-at stabs 

VOL. I. Y 
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Nor wounds upon their back do they receive ; 

And, gliding in swift flight beneath the stars, 

The half-eaten booty and their filthy tracks 

They leave. Alone upon a towering cliff 

Celasno perched, ill-boding prophetess, 

And from her bosom venteth forth this strain : 350 

* Is*t war, too, for the slaughter of our beeves, 

And prostrate steers, sons of Laomedon, 

Is't war to wage upon us ye prepare. 

And th' unoffending Harpies to expel 

From their ancestral realm ? Receive ye, then, 

Within your minds, and these my words imprint: 

What unto Phoebus the almighty sire, 

Phoebus Apollo hath to me foresaid, 

To you, the eldest of the Furies, I 

Disclose. Ye Italy in your voyage seek, 360 

And ye, the winds invoked, shall Italy reach. 

And 'twill be deigned [to you] to enter port; 

But ne'er shall ye the granted city gird 

With walls, till fearful hunger, and the wrong 

Of our blood-shedding force you with your jaws 

To annihilate your tables, gnawed around.' 

She said; and to the wood, on wings upborne. 

Flew back. But in my comrades, icy-cold 

With sudden horror, did their blood congeal : 

Their spirits fell; nor further now with arms, 370 



Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 

One dowle that's in my plume : my fellow-ministers 

Are like invulnerable.** 

Line 348, 9. Spenser torments Guyon with the same fiend : 
" Whiles sad Celeno, sitting on a clifte, 
A song of bale and bitter sorrow sings. 
That hart of flint asonder could have rifte." 

Faerie Queene, ii. 7, 23. 
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But vows and orisons they bid us sue 

For peace ; whether they goddesses may be, 

Or fate-announcing and ill-boding fowls. 

My sire Anchises, too, with hands outstretched 

From shore, the great divinities invokes, 

And their due sacrifices he enjoins : 

* Ye gods, forefend their threats ; gods, turn aside 

Such a disaster, and, propitious, save 

The holy.' Then the cable from the shore 

To tear away, and th' uncoiled sheets to slack 380 

He orders. Swell the canvas southern gales : 

We scud along upon the foaming waves, 

Where'er the course both wind and pilot urged. 

Now in the middle of the billow looms 

Woody Zacynthus, and Dulichium, and 

Same, and Neritos, sublime with crags. 

We shun the rocks of Ithaca, Laertes' realms, 

And fell Ulysses' foster soil we ban. 

Soon also mount Leucata's stormy crests, 

And, dreaded by the sailors, is disclosed 390 

Apollo. Him we, jaded, seek, and reach 

The tiny town. The anchor from the bow 

Is cast; the sterns are resting on the strand. 

" Thus having gained th' imlooked-for land, 
Perform we both the cleansing rites to Jove, 
And for our oflferings light the altars up; 
And fame the Actian shores with Bian games. 
My stript companions with the streaming oil 
Practise their native wrestlings. It delights 
To have 'scaped so many cities of the Greeks, 400 

And through the midst of foes maintained a flight. 
Meanwhile aroimd the mighty year the sun 
Is wheeled, and icy winter frets the waves 
With northern blasts. A shield of hollow bronze, 
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Great Abas' load, upon the fronting posts 
I fix, and mark the action with the yerse: 

'' ^NEAS FROM THE CONQUEBINO GbEEKS THESE ASMS." 

I bid [them] then to quit the port, and take 

Their pkces on the banks. In rivahy 

The crews lash ocean, and the waters sweep. 410 

Straight put we out of sight the skyish peaks 

Of the Phseaces, and Epirus' shores 

We coast, and enter the Chaonian port. 

And the tall citj of Buthrotus reach. 

" Here, past belief, a rumour of events 
Seizes upon our ears,— that Piiam's son, 
Helenus, throughout Grecian cities ruled, 
The consort and the sceptre having gained 
Of Pjrrrhus, the son's son of ^acus ; 

And that Andromache again had &llen 420 

Unto a husband of her native land. 
I was astoimded, and my bosom fired 
With strange desire the hero to accost. 
And ascertain occurrences so grave. 
From port I sally, quitting ships and shores: 
When by a chance her anniversary feast 
And mournful gifts, before the city in a grove. 
Fast by the wave of bastard Simois, 
Andromache was pouring libaments 

To th' ashes, and the Manes calling on 430 

At Hector's tomb, which she of verdant turf, 
An empty one, a pair of altars, too, 
A fountain for her tears, had sanctified. 
When she descried me coming, and around 
The Trojan weapons in distraction saw. 
At the great wonders she, alarmed, grew stiflf 
Amid the sight ; the heat her bones forsook ; 
She falls, and after a long interval 
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Scarce speaks at last: * Dost thou, a real form, 

A real moBsenger, thyself to me 440 

Present, O goddess-bom? Art thou alive? 

Or, if [from thee] boon light hath fled away, 

Where's Hector?' [Thus] she spake, and tears outpoured, 

And every quarter with her shrieking^ filled. 

Scarcely a. few [replies] to her, distraught. 

Do I throw in, and, troubled, with stray words 

Ope wide [my lips] : * I am indeed alive, 

And life through all extremities I eke. 

Doubt not : for you realities behold. 

Alas ! what chance doth catch thee up, flung down 450 

From spouse so high? or what sufliciently 

Deserving fortune visits thee again? 

Dost thou, th' Andromache of Hector, guard 

The wedded bonds of Pyrrhus ?' Down she cast 

Her .visage, and with lowered utterance spake : 

' singularly blest before all else. 

The Priameian maid, at foeman's tomb, 

'Neath Troja's stately walls decreed to die. 

Who bore not any castings of the lot. 

Nor, prisoner, touched a conquering master's bed ! 4^0 

We, on the burning of our native land. 

O'er distant waters borne, the arrogance 

Of the Achillean brood, and the haughty youth, 



Liiie 443. " Hector is gone t 

Who shall tell Priam so, or Hecuba ? 
Let him, that will a screech-owj^ aye be call'd. 
Go into Troy, and say there— Hector's dead : 
There is a word will Priam turn to stone ; 
Make wells and Niobes of the maids and wives, 
Cold statues of the youth ; and in a word, 
Scare Troy out of itself." 

Shakspeare, Troilus and Cressida, y. 11. 
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In thraldom having proved a mother, brooked: 

Who then, on following Leda-sprung Hermione, 

And Spartan nuptials, me, his handmaid e'en, 

Unto his lacquey Helenus transferred, 

To be possessed. But him, by mighty love 

Of his betrothM reft away, enfired. 

And hoimded by the {\iries of his crimes, 470 

Orestes doth surprise when off his guard, 

And butchers at the altars of his sire. 

At the decease of Neoptolemus 

A share of his dominions, ceded, fell 

To Helenas, who, by their name, the plains 

*' Ghaonian,* and ' Chaonia' all [the land] 

From Trojan Ghaon called, and Pergamus, 

And nian castle this upon the heights 

Hath built. But unto thee thy course what winds, 

What destinies have deigned ? Or pray what god 480 

Hath driven thee, weetless, to these coasts of ours ? 

How [fares] the lad Ascanius ? Doth he live. 

And feed upon the air ? Whom imto thee 

Now Troy . Yet in the lad 

Is any feeling for a mother lost? 

Say whether to the gallantry of old. 

And manly courage [him] do both his sire 

.^Sneas, and his imcle Hector rouse ?* 

Such poured she forth in tears, and weepings long 

She firuitlessly awoke : when from the walls 490 

The hero-son of Priam, Helenus, 

With many attending him, presents himself, 

And recognises he his [friends], and blithe 



Line 474. If the reader thinks, with Servius, that reddita here 
means no more than data, he can readily subetitute ''granted" for 
"ceded." 
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[Us] to his palace leads, and plenteously 
His tears between his every word outpours. 
On fare I forward, and a tiny Troy, 
And, modelled on the great, a Pergamus, 
And a dry brook with Xanthus' name perceive, 
And clasp the portals of a Scaean gate. 
Eke, too, the Teucrians at once [with me] 500 

Enjoy the friendly city. These the king 
Within his spacious galleries entertained: 
Amid the hall they tasted Bacchus' cups. 
The cates served up in gold, and platters held. 
" And now a day, and second day went by ; 
And th' airs the sails are wooing, and is puflfed 
The canvas by the swelling southern breeze : — 
In accents these the prophet I accost, 
And such requests prefer : * O son of Troy, 
Interpreter of gods, who dost the will 510 

Of Phoebus, who the tripods, Clarius' bays. 
Who dost the constellations know, and tongues 
Of birds, and omens of the flighty wing. 
Come tell ( ; for all my voyage unto me 
Hath favouring religion oracled. 
And all the gods have urged me by their will 
Italy to seek, and lands remote to essay : 
A strange portent, and shocking to be told, 
Harpy Celaeno chants alone, and threats 
Rueful despite and foul aflfamishment ;) 520 

What the chief dangers [that] I am to shun ? 
Or what [means] following can I surmount 
Such serious suflferings ?' Here Helenus, 
Steers slaughtered first according to the wont, 
Earnestly prays the favour of the gods, 
And slacks the fillet of his hallowed head, 
And me imto thy portals, Phcebus, he 
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Himself conducted by the hand, o'erawed 

At thy abundant presence, and these [words] 

Then chants out of his heavenly mouth the priest: 530 

" * O goddess-bom, (for that you wend your way 
Along the deep with higher auspices — 
Clear my conviction: thus the king of gods 
The destinies allots, and rolls around 
The fortunes; such a cycle is wheeled about:) 
A few to thee from many a response, 
That thou the safer mayest traverse o'er 
The kindly seas, and in th* Ausonian port 
May'st settle down, I will explain ; for Fates 
Bar Helenus the knowledge of the rest, 540 

And him Saturnian Jimo doth forbid 
To speak. First, Italy, which now thou deemest nigh, 
And dost its neighbouring havens, weetless [wight]. 
Prepare to enter, a long, wayless route. 
Far oflf by distant lands doth separate. 
First, both on Sicily's billow must the oar 
Be bent, and the Ausonian ocean-plain 
Be traversed in thy ships, and the hellish lakes, 
And th* isle of the -^aean Circe, ere 

On a safe land thou canst thy city build. 560 

The indications I to thee will name; 
Do thou preserve them treasured in thy mind. 
What time by thee, [all] anxious, at the wave 
Of a sequestered river, found beneath 
The holms upon its brim, a monstrous sow, 
That has produced a brood of thirty young, 
Shall lie, white, on the ground reclining, white 
Around her dugs her litter; — that shall be 
Thy city's site; that, rest assured from toils. 
Nor do thou dread the future meal of boards : 660 

The Weirds a way will find, and, when invoked. 
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Apollo will be with you. But these lands, 

And margin this of the Italian shore, 

Which, next, is drenched by our sea's tide, avoid: 

All peopled are the towns by evil Greeks. 

Here, too, have the Narycian Locri built their Walls, 

And the Sallentine plains with soldiery 

Lyctian Idomeneus hath filled. Here [stands] 

That small Petelia, leaning on the wall 

Of Philoctetes, MeliboBan chief 570 

Moreover, when wafted on across the seas. 

Thy barks shall have reposed, and, altars reared. 

Now thou thy vows upon the shore shalt pay, 

Be kerchieft o'er thy tresses, muffled up 

In crimson hood ; lest any adverse sight, 

'Mid the holy fires in honour of the gods. 

Meet thee, and trouble the portents. This form 

Of sacrifices let thy comrades, this 

Thyself maintain ; in this religious rite 

Let thy devout posterity abide. 580 

But, when upon thy voyage shall the wind 

Have borne thee on to the Sicilian coast, 

And strait Pelorus' narrows shall begin 

To open out, the land upon thy left, 

And the left seas by doubling long be sought ; 

The right-hand shore and billows do thou shim. 

These places, erstwhile shattered by a shock 

And a prodigious wreck, ( — so great a change 

Can long antiquity of age eiffect, — ) 

Asunder sprang they tell, when both the lands 690 

Uninterruptedly did form [but] one. 

Into the midst with ftiry flushed the sea. 

And with its surgeiS the Hesperian side 

From the Sicilian rifted, and 'twixt fields 

And cities sundered by a shore, it sweeps 
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In a strait tide-waj. ScjUa the right side, 

The left the iinappeased Charybdis guards, 

And with the deepest eddy of its pit 

Thrice sucks the mountain waves into th' abyss, 

And [these] again beneath the sky -shoots up 600 

Successively, and the stars lashes with the surge. 

But Scylla in its darksome shrouds a cave 

Contains, her jaws outstretching, and the ships 

Drawing upon the rocks. Her upper form, — 

That of a human being, and a maid 

"With beauteous bosom far as to the groin; 

Below, — a * pistrix' of colossal frame, 

With dolphins' tails attached to womb of wolves. 

*Tis better for thee lingering to coast 

Around Trinacrian Pachynus' bounds, 6X0 

And double a long course, than once to have seen 

The hideous Scylla in her monstrous cave. 



Line 596, &;c. Spenser gives a grand description of his parallels to 
Scylla and Charybdis, the " Gulfe of Greedinesse," and " Rock of Re- 
proch ;'* Faerie Queene, ii. 12, 3 — 9 : 

" On th* other syde an hideous Rock is pight 
Of mightie magnes stone, whose craggie clifb 
Depending from on high, dreadfull to sight. 
Over the waves his rugged armes doth lift. 
And threatneth downe to throw his ragged rift 
On whoso Cometh nigh ; yet nigh it drawes 
All passengers, that none from it can shift : 
For, whiles they fly that Gulfe's devouring iawes, 
They on the rock are rent, and sunck in helpless wawes. . . . 

" They, passing by, that grisely mouth did see 
Sucking the seas into his entralles deepe, 
That seemd more horrible than hell to bee, 
Or that darke dreadfull hole of Tartare steepe." 

612. Grander than Virgil is Milton's imitation of him in the de- 
scription of Sin ; Paradise Lost, b. ii. : 

" Before the gates there sat 
On either side a formidable shape ; 
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And cliffs. rebellowing with dingy dogs. 

Moreover, if any skill in Helenus 

There be, if any credit in the seer, 

If with the true his mind Apollo stores, 

This single thing to thee, O goddess-bom, 

And before all [the rest] this single thing 

I wiU foresay, and, re-announcing it, 

Again and o'er again I thee will warn ; — 620 

Great Juno*s deity in chief with prayer 

Worship; to Juno freely chant thy vows. 

And thou the puissant mistress overcome 

With humble offerings. Thus shalt thou at last, 

Triumphant, with Trinacria left behind, 

Unto the bourns of Italy be sent. 

When, hither wafted, thou shalt have attained 

The Cuman city, and the holy lakes. 

And the Avemus booming with its woods, 

The madding prophetess thou wilt behold, 630 

Who in a deep of cliff the fates doth chant, 

And imto leaves her marks and words intrusts. 

Whatever verses on the leaves the maid 

Hath scored, she ranges into rhythmic rank. 

And [these] incloistered in the cave, forsakes. 

Abide they in their places imdisturbed, 



The one seem'd woman to the waist^ and fair ; 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold^ 
Voliuninous and vast ; a serpent armed 
With mortal sting : about her middle round 
A cry of Hellhounds never ceasing bark'd 
With wide Cerberian mouths fuU loud, and rung 
A hideous peal ; yet, when they list, would creep^ 
If aught disturb'd their noise, into her womb. 
And kennel there ; yet there still bark'd and howl'd 
Within, unseen.' 



tf 
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Nor from their rank depart. But these the same, 

When, from the turn of the hinge, a gentle gale 

Hath stirred them, and the tender leaves the gate 

Hath disarrayed, ne'er afterwards to catch*, 640 

While fluttering throughout the vaulted rock. 

Nor their positions to recover, nor 

To imite the verses recks she: imadvised 

They go away, and loathe the Sibyl's seat. 

Here to thee be not any loss of time ' 

Of such concern, though chide thy mates, and loud 

Thy voyage to the deep the sails may woo. 

And thou canst their propitious bosoms fill, 

But that thou mayst the prophetess approach. 

And with thy prayers her oracles entreat. 650 

May herself chant them, and her voice and lips 

With readiness imlock. She tmto thee 

Italians nations, and thy coming wars. 

And in what manner evejy travail thou 

Mayest or shun or suffer, will unfold, 

And, worshipped, a successful voyage deign. 

These are the things, whereof 't is by our voice 

Permitted thee to be advised. Go quick, 

And mighty Troy raise with thy feats to heaven.' 

" Which when the prophet thus with friendly lip 660 



Line 649. If, instead of the punctuation adopted by Weise and 
Wagner in verses 456, 7, that of Wakefield and others be followed, the 
version must be varied thus : 

And with thy prayers entreat that she herself 

The oracles may chant, and voice and lips 

In willingness imlook. 

I prefer the other, as it seems to me more in harmony with the 
pressing idea in the mind of the speaker, which is, — that nothing 
should prevent ^neas from going to the Sibyl, no matter how she 
communicated her replies. 
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Spake forth, next, presents, ponderous with gold 

And ivory in veneer, commands he to be borne 

Unto the ships, and stows within the holds 

A mass of plate, and Dodonsean basins, 

A coat of armour interlinked with rings. 

And with gold triply tissued, and the cone 

And waving plumes of a distinguished helm, 

The armature of Neoptolemu^. 

There are, too, proper presents for my sire. 

Steeds adds he, and adds guides; rowers supplies; 670 

At the same time my mates equips with arms. 

" In the meanwhile the fleet to fit with sails 
Anchises gave command, lest any let 
Might be presented to a leading wind. 
Whom Phoebus' seer with deep respect accosts : 
* Anchises honoured with the haught embrace 
Of Venus, concern of gods, twice saved 
From Pergamean wrecks, lo 1 [lies] for thee 
Ausonia's land; this by thy canvas grasp. 
And yet past this o'er sea thou needs must sail. 680 

That region of Ausonia is afar. 
Which doth Apollo open. Go,' saith he, 
' O blest in the devotion of thy son. 
Why further am I carried, and by talk 
The rising southern gales delay ?' Nor less 
Andromache, at our last parting sad, 
Brings robes embroidered vrith a thread of gold, 
And for Ascanius a Phrygian cloak ; 
Nor faUs short of his dignity; and loads 



Line 674. It is plsdn^ from verse 481, that the wind was a "leading^' 
one. 

689. HoTioref adapted by Weise^ gives a much simpler sense ; but 
all the manuscripts read hmori. 
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[The youth] with woven gifts, and such she speaks : 690 

* Take these, too, which to thee may prove, my boy, 

Memorials of my hands, and testify 

The lasting love of [thy] Andromache, 

The spouse of Hector. Take thy friend's last gifts, 

O [thou] to me the only likeness left 

Of my Astyanax 1 Thus [he] his eyne. 

Thus he his hands, thus lips was wont to move ; 

And now in equal age with thee would he 

Be ripening into man.* I them, on taking leave. 

With springing tears addressed: * Live happy ye, 700 

Whose fortune is accomplished, now their own; 

We from one fate are to another called. 

For you is rest secured: no ocean-plain 

Is to be ploughed, nor have Ausonia's fields. 

Ever retreating backward, to be sought. 

The likeness of the Xanthus, and a Troy 

Do ye behold, which your own hands have formed; 

Under more happy auspices, I pray, 

And which may prove less open to the Greeks. 

If e'er the Tiber and the neighbouring fields 710 

Of Tiber I shall enter, and, vouchsafed 

Unto my nation, I their walls shall see, 

Our kindred cities in the time to come. 

And allied people, in Epirus [you], 

[We] iD Hesperia, who have Dardanus 

The selfsame founder, and the selfsame fate, 

Both Troys will in affection render one : 

Let this concern our children's children wait.' 

" We are wafted forward on the deep, hard by 
The neighbouring Ceraunian heights, whence [lies] 720 

The way to Italy, and the shortest route 
Across the waves. The sun goes down meanwhile. 
And darkling mounts are wrapped in shade. We are stretched 
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Upon the bosom of the wished- for land, 

Fast by the billow, having lotted oars. 

And every where throughout the droughty beach 

Our frames we foster; sleep our jaded limbs 

Bedews. Not yet her central circle Night, 

Driven onward by the Hours, was entering: — 

Not slowly from his couch springs Palinure, 730 

And searches all the winds, and in his ears 

The breeze he catches. All the stars he marks, 

As they are gliding through the silent heaven, — 

Arcturus, and the rainy Hyades, 

And the twain Bears, and throws his eyes around 

Orion armed with gold. When he perceives 

That all lies settled in the calmy sky. 

He gives a brilliant signal from the stem : 

We strike th' encampment, and essay our route, 

And spread the pinions of the sails. And now 740 

Aurore was blushing, the stars chased away, 

When in the distance we the glooming hills 

And lowly Italy discover. * Italy !' 

First shouteth out Achates ; Italy 

With a delighted cry my comrades hail. 

Then sire Anchises did a mighty bowl 

With coronal bedeck, and filled it up 

With unmixed wine, and on the gods he called, 

Standing upon the lofty stem: * Ye gods, 

Of sea, and land, and storms the lords, grant ye 750 

A ready voyage by the wind, and breathe 

Propitious.* *Gin to swell the wished-for gales, 

And opens out the haven, now more nigh. 

And looms upon the height Minerva's fane. 

Sails furl the crews, and prows unto the shores 

They veer. The haven by the Eastern wave 

Is bent into an arch ; the jutting cliffs 
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Foam with the briny spray: itself lies hid; 

With double pier project their arms the rocks. 

Tower-fashioned, and retreateth &om the strand 760 

The fane. Four horses here, the first portent, 

Upon the turf I saw browsing the plain 

At large, of snowy whiteness. And my sire 

Anchises : * War, O hospitable land. 

Dost thou forebode; for war are horses armed; 

War do these cattle threat. But ne'ertheless. 

The selfsame quadrupeds at times are wont 

To go beneath the car, and in the yoke 

The harmonious reins to brook : hope eke of peace,' 

Quoth he. Then we entreat the holy powers 770 

Of armour-clanging Pallas, who the first 

Received us in our joy; and on our heads, 

Before the altars, with a Phrygian hood 

We are muffled ; and the rules of Helenus, 

Which he had given as of chief concern. 

Duly to Argive Juno do we bum 

The ordered sacrifices. No delay: 

Forthwith, our offerings in due form complete, 

Th' arms of the sail-clad yards we [sea-]ward veer. 

And quit the homesteads of the Grecian- bom, 780 

And their mistrusted fields. From this the bay 

Of the Herculean (, if report be true,) 

Tarentmn is descried. Uplifts herself 

Lacinium's goddess opposite, and the heights 

Of Caulon, and shipwrecking Scyllace. 

Then in the distance from the surge is kenned 

Trinacrian uEtna; and the thundering growl 

Of ocean, and the stricken rocks we hear 

Far off, and broken noises at the shores ; 

And deeps leap up, and with the tide the sands 790 

Are medlied. And my sire Anchises : ' Sooth, 
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This that Chaiybdis ; Helenus these clifiB, 
These dread rocks chanted. Save us, ye crew^ 
And rise in even measure to your oars.' 
No less than as enjoined do they : and first 
His creaking prow did Palinurus veer 
To the left waves ; the left the whole squadron sought 
With oars and winds. We are lifted to the heaven 
Upon the archM gulf, and we the same, 
On the withdrawing of the billow, sink 800 

Down to the lowest Shades. Three times the cliffs 
Uttered a roar among the vaulted rocks ; 
Three times the spray dashed up, and dewy stars 
We saw. Meanwhile wind with the sun forsook 
[Us] wearied; and, unknowing of the way. 
We towards the shores of the Cyclopes drift. 
" The port itself from access of the winds 
[Lies] undisturbed, and vast; but ^tna near 



Line 802. 

"For do but stand upon the foaming shore, 
The chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds ; 
The wind-shak*d surge, with high and monstrous main, 
Seems to cast water on the burning boar, 
And quench the guards of the evw-fixed pole : 
I never did Hke molestation view 
On tV unohafed flood." Shakspeare, Othello, ii. 1. 

808. Spenser briefly but finely alludes to ^Etna, F. Q. i. 11, 44 : 

" As burning -<Etna from his boyling stew 
Doth belch out flames, and roekes in peeoes broke. 
And ragged ribs of mountaines molten new. 
En wrapt in coleblacke olowds and filthy smoke. 
That al the land with stench, and heven \(dth horror, choke." 

Mallet has a long and Buccessful description of the eruption of a 
volcano, from which the following is an extract ; Excv/nion, canto i. : 

"Meantime, behold ! 
Yon neighbouring mount&in rising bleak and bare. 
Its double top in sterile ashes hid, 

VOL. I. Z 
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With awM wrack enthunders, and at times 

An inky cloud flings forth unto the sky, " 810 

Smoking with pitchy whirl and glowing embers, and 

Shoots balls of fire, and licks the stars : at times 

The rocks and rifled bowels of the mount 

It spouts up, belching, and the molten stones 

Beneath the heavens with a rumbling spheres, 

And from its deepest bed seethes up. There is 

A legend, that, by leven-flash half-burnt, 



But green arotmd its base with oil and wine. 
Gives sign of storm and desolation near; 
Storehouse of Fate ! from whose infernal womb. 
With fiery minerals and metallic ore 
Pernicious fraught, ascends eternal smoke ; 
Now wavering loose in air, now borne on high, 
A dusky column heightening to the Sun ! 
Imag^ation's eye looks down dismay'd 
The steepy gulf, pale- flaming and profound, 
With hourly tumult vex'd, but now incensed 
To sevenfold fury. First discordant sounds. 
As of a clamouring multitude enraged. 
The dash of floo^, and hollow howl of winds. 
Through wi»*^ woods or cavern' d ruins heard. 
Rise from the distant depth, where Uproar reigns : 
Anon, with black eruption, from its jaws 
A night of smoke, thick-driving, wave on wave. 
In stormy flow, and cloud involving cloud. 
Bolls surging forth, extinguishing the day. 
With vollied sparkles mix'd, and whirling drifts 
Of stones and cinders rattling up the air : 
Instant in one broad burst a stream of fire 
Bed-issuing, floods the hemisphere around. 
Nor pause nor rest ; again the mountain groans. 
Amazing, from its inmost caverns shook ; 
Again with loudening rage, intensely fierce. 
Disgorges pyramids of quivering flamo. 
Spire after spire enormous, and torn rocks. 
Flung out in th\mdering ruins to the sky." 
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The body of Enceladus is whelmed 

Beneath this pile, and that, above him laid, 

Huge -^tna fire puffs forth from bursten flues ; 820 

And, often as he shifts his weary side, 

That inly quakes all Sicily with a moan, 

And overcasts the welkin with the smoke. 

That night, in forests bowered, fell portents 

We suffer, nor what cause creates the din 

Perceive. For neither were there lights of stars, 

Nor sheeny in the starry firmament 

The heavens, but fogs throughout the sullen sky. 

And dismal night confined the moon in cloud. 

" And now the following day with th' infant Dawn 830 
Was rising, and dank shade Aurore from heaven 
Had chased aloof; when suddenly from out the woods, 



lAne 832. The account of Acliemenides somewliat resembles Spen- 
ser's description of "Despair," F. Q. i. 9, 35 : 

" His griesie lockes, long growen and unbound, 
Disordred hong about his shoulders round. 
And hid his face ; through which his hollow eyne 
Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound ; 
His raw-bone cheekes, through penurie and pine. 
Were shronke into his iawes, as he did never dine. 

His garment, nought but many ragged clouts. 
With thomes together pind and patched was," &;c. 

Thomson seems to have had Achemenides, before his mind in his 
description of Mehsander : 

** On the foaming beach 
A miserable figure beckoning stood, 
Horrid and wild, with famine worn away. 
His plaintive voice, half by the murmuring surge 
Absorb*d, just reach'd our ears. In Greek he call'd. 
And strong adjured us by the gentle gods. 
That make the wretched their peculiar care. 
To bear him thence, from savage solitude, 
Into the cheerful haunts of men again." Agamemnon, i 7. 



IS. 

Wasted away by meagrcBcn extreme, 

Th' nmuoal fignre of an unknown man. 

And pitiable in itf garb, oomes fordi. 

And hnmbi J spreads iti bands nnto the shores. 

We gaze apon it. Dreadlnl filtliinesiy 

And a wild beard, a coverii^ tacked with tfaams: 

But in all else a Graian, and erewhile 

To Troy in natire amMrar sent. And he, 840 

When he the Dardan gear and Trojan arms 

Espied afar, affi-ighted by the sight. 

Awhile stopped short, and stayed his step ; anon 

He headlong flung himself nnto the sbofres 

With weeping and with prayers: ' I by the stars 

Conjure you, by the gods abore, and this 

Life-giring light of heayen; take me sway, 

O Teucrians; to any lands soe'er 

Transport me ; this will be enough. I know 

That I am one from out the Grecian ships, 850 

And own that I the Iliaa gods of home 

In war assaulted : for the which, if be 

So heinous the demerit of our crime, 

Dash me upon the waves, and plunge ye me 

In the waste ocean : if I die, to have died 

By hands of men will be a joy.' He said; 

And clasping our knees, and wallowing, 

Kept clinging to our knees. We counsel him 

To say who is he, of what lineage sprung; 

Thereon, what fortune chases him, to tell. 860 

My sire himself, Anchises, his right hand, 

Making no great delay, vouchsafes the youth, 

And with the ready pledge his mind assures. 

He these, dread laid aside at last, doth speak : 

* I am from Ithaca, my native land. 

The comrade of Ulysses the ill-starred ; 
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My name is Achemenides ; to Troy, 

My father Adamastus being poor, 

(And would my fortune had remained I) I went. 

Here me, while they in nervous hurry quit 870 

The barbarous dwelling, my unthoughtful mates 

In the huge cavern of the Cyclop left. 

The home it is of gore and bloody feasts ; 

Within obscuie, enormous. He himself 

Of giant height, and smites the lofty stars; 

(Grods, such a plague remove ye from the earth !) 

Nor in his aspect bearable, nor meet 

To be addressed by any one in speech. 

Upon the bowels and the sable blood 

Of hapless wights he feeds. I saw myself, 680 

What time twain bodies from our company. 

Clutched in his hugeous hand, amid the den 

He, bending backward, smashed against the rock. 

And the bespattered chamber swam with blood; 

I saw, when, dripping with the jetty gore. 

Their limbs he craunched, and warm beneath his fengs 

Quivered their joints. Not without chastisement. 

In sooth; nor did the like Ulysses brook, 

Or was the Ithacan forgetful of himself 

In such grave crisis. For the moment he, 890 

Gorged with the cates, and buried in his wine. 

His bended neck laid down, and stretched along 

The cave, enormous, spewing up the gore. 



Line 876. Or, perhaps, more strongly : 

Gods, banish such a nuisance from the earth ! 

893. If Virgil is somewhat coarse here, Spenser, in his desoription of 
Errour, has no difiSiculty in being still coarser ; Faerie Queene, 1. 1, 20 : 
" Therwith she spewd out of her filthie maw 
A floud of poyson horrible and blacke, 
Fiill of great lumps of fleshy and gobbets raw.' 



»» 
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And gobbets intermixed with bloody wine, 

Throughout his slumber : — we, the mighty gods 

BEaving implored, and lotted [each] their parts. 

At once, on all sides, round are poured, and drill 

With a sharp tool the eye, the monstrcfus [eye], 

Which skulked alone beneath his scowling brow, 

As Argive shield or Phoebus' cresset big, 900 

And joyfully at last our comrades' shades 

Do we avenge. But fly, O wretched, fly. 

And from the shore your cable burst away. 

For what in guise, and howsoever huge, 

Doth Polyphemus in his vaulted den 

Pen in his fleecy flocks, and squeeze their teats, 

A hundred other cursed Cyclops dwell 

In every quarter by these winding shores, 

And on the lofty mountains rove about. 

The moon's third horns now fill themselves with light, 910 

Since I my life am dragging on in woods, 

Amid wild creatures' lonely lairs and haunts. 

And the colossal Cyclops from the cliff 

I ken, and at the clatter of their feet 

And voice I quake. An unnutritious food. 

Berries and stony cornels, boughs purvey. 

And grasses feed me with their roots uptorn. 

Surveying all around, this fleet I first 



lATie 916. If the secondary meaning of infelicem, Terse 649, be 
preferred, " misei'able" can be substituted for " unnutritious," or 
" wretched sustenance" for victium infelicem, 

" Behold, the earth hath roots ; 
Within this mile break forth a hundred springs : 
The oaks bear mast, the briers scarlet hips ; 
The bounteous housewife. Nature, on each bush 
Lays her full mess before you." 

Shakspeare, Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 
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Spied making for the shores. To this did I 

Resign xpyself, whatever it might prove : 920 

It is enough [for me] to have escaped 

The cursed crew : do ye the rather take 

This life away by any kind of death.' 

" He had scarce said these, when on the mountain-brow 
We see the shepherd Polypheme himself 
Among his flocks, with giant bulk his form 
Moviiig, and seeking the familiar shores,- 
A monster dread, misshapen, huge, whose eye is reft. 
A branchless pine-tree in his hand controls. 
And makes his footsteps sure. His woolly ewes 930 

Accompany him; — that the only joy 
And comfort of his woe. After he touched 
The deepsome waves, and to the waters came, 
The dripping gore of his uprooted eye 
Therefrom he washes, gnashing with his teeth 
With groanful cry; and stalks now through mid sea. 
Nor yet the surge his lofty sides bewet. 



Jjine925. 

" Behold the monster Polypheme ; 
See what ample strides he takes, 
The mountam nods, the forest shakes ; 
The waves run frightened to the shores : 
Hark ! how the thundering giant roars." 

Gay, Ads and Oalatea. 

929. Grander is Milton, Paradise Lost, b. L : 

'* His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand. 
He walk'd with." 

Milton, however, may have borrowed the idea from Cowley, as Dr. 
Johnson remarks on the passage in the third book of his Davideis : 

** His spear the trunk was of a lofty tree. 
Which Nature meant some ship's tall mast should be." 
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We far thence flight ia consternation haste, 

Our suitor thus deservedly received, 

And silently the cable cut away; 940 

And, bending forward, sweep with vying oars 

The waters. He perceived, and towards the sound 

Of voice his footsteps veered. But when no power 

Is given of reaching us with his right hand, 

Nor is he able in pursuit to match 

Th' Ionian waves, a thundering yell he lifts, 

Wherewith the deep and all the billows quaked, 

And inly frighted was Italians land. 

And bellowed Mtna, in its winding vaults. 

But from the forests and the moimtains high, 950 

The brood of the Cyclopes, summoned forth, 

Comes rushing to the ports, and fills the strands. 

Descry we standing idly side by side. 

With scowling eye, th' ^tnaean brotherhood. 

Porting into the heaven their towering heads, — 

Assembly dread: as wh^n with lofty crest 

The skyish oaks, or cone-rife cypresses 

Have stood in group, the stately wood of Jove, 

Or grove of Dian. Headlong drives us on 

A keen alarm, for any point whate'er 960 

The sheets to uncoil, and to the favouring winds 

To spread the sails. Upon the other hand, 

Warn them the bests of Helenus, that they 

'Twixt Scylla and Charybdis, — either route 

With trifling odds of death, — hold not their course : 

It is determined backward to direct 

The canvas. But behold the northern gale, 

From the strait mansion of Pelorus sent, 

Is with us. I am wafted past the mouths 

Of the Pantagia in the living rock, 97o 

And Megaran bays and Thapsus lying [low]. 
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Such shores roamed over, coasting th^m again 
Backward, did Achemenides point out, 
The comrade of Ulysses the ill-starred. 

" Tore the Sicanian bay outstretched there lies 
An isle against Plemmyrium, billow-rife: 
Its name the ancients have Ortygia called. 
There is a legend, that Alpheus, stream 
Of Elis, hither worked his secret way 
*Neath ocean, who now from thy spring with thee, -ftSO 

O Arethuse, on Sicily's waves is sluiced. 
Enjoined, the mighty powers of the place 
We worship; and I thence sail by, too rich, 
The soil of stagnating Helorus. Hence 
Pachynus' towering cliffs, and jutting rocks 
We graze ; and, by the fates forbidden e'er 
To be disturbed, looms Camarina far. 
And the Greloan champaigns, Grela too. 
Called by the name of its stupendous flood. 
Thence stately Acragas displays far off 990 

Colossal walls, of high-souled horses erst 
Breeder. And thee with granted gales I leave. 
Palmy Selinus, and I skirt the shoals 
Of Lilybeum, stern with hidden rocks. 



lAne 972-4. It is difficult to believe that Virgil ever wrote verses 
690^ 691. However^ as they are received into the text, infelicia must 
be translated as in v. 613 ; that is^ in the sense in which Achemenides 
used, and not as Mneas would use it. The latter would have employed 
pellacU, or some other uncomplimentary term, to raise anger rather 
than pity. 

978. So Milton, Arcades: 

*' Of famous Arcady ye are, and sprung 
Of that renowned flood, so often sung. 
Divine Alpheus, who by secret sluice 
Stole under seas^ to meet his Arethuse.'' 
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Hence me doth Drepanum's port and joyless coast 
Receive. Here, driven by so many ocean-storms, 
Alas I my sire Anchises do I lose. 
Of every care and ill the anodyne ; 
Here me, best father, wearied, thou dost leave, 
Ah I vainly rescued from such heavy risks. 1000 

Nor did the prophet Helenus, what time 
He many a feariiil warning gave, to me 
Foretell these sorrows, not Celseno dread. 
This was my closing travail, this the boimd 
Of longsome voyages. Departed hence, 
Me did a god direct unto your coasts." 
Thus sire -^neas, all on him attent. 
Alone recounted the decrees of gods. 
And told his wanderings. He hushed at last, 
And, a conclusion made, he rested here. loio 



BOOK IV. 



But the queen, by sore passion long ago 

Smitten, the wound doth foster in her veins, 

And she is wasted by a hidden fire. 

The high heroism of the hero, and 

The high pride of his descent to her mind again 

Return ; cling deep imprinted in her breast 

His lineaments and words ; nor doth imrest 

Alio w^ a peaceful slumber to her limbs. 

The next Aurora with Phoebean torch 

Was scanning earth, and moistfiil shade from heaven 10 

Had chased away, when thus, scarce in her mind. 

Her sister, one with her in spirit, she 

Accosts: " O Anna, sister [mine], what dreams 

Appal me, in anxiety 1 How strange 

This guest, [who] has at our abodes arrived I 

Of what a noble bearing in his mien I 

Of what a gallant heart and arms I I deem 

In sooth, (nor idle the belief,) that he 

The offspring is of gods. Degenerate souls 



LiTie 9. 

** The morrow next* so soon as Phoebus lamp 
Bewrayed had the world with early lights 
And fresh Amx)ra had the shady damp 
Out of the goodly heven amoved quight." 

Spenser^ Faerie Queene, m. 10^ 1. 
See note on line 844. 



348 THE JENEU). V. 13-32. 

Fear proves. Ah ! by what fates has he been tossed I 20 

What battles, carried to their close, he sang ! 

K in my mind there rested not [resolve]. 

Firm and unshaken, not to wish to join 

Myself to any in the marriage-bond. 

Since my first love deceived me, duped by death ; 

Had there been no disgust at bed and torch, 

To this one weakness I could haply stoop. 

Anna, (for I will acknowledge it,) 
Since the decease of my unhappy spouse, 

Sychaeus, and that the household gods were sprent SO 

With the blood by a brother [spilt], this man 
Alone hath warped my feelings, and a mind, 
In fluctuation, moved; I recognise 
The traces of a former flame.' But fain 

1 would that either lowest earth would first 
Yawn wide for me, or the almighty Sire 
Would hurl me with his leven to the shades, 
Wan shades of Erebus, and night deep down. 
Ere that, O Modesty, I outrage thee. 

Or break thy laws. He, who first to himself 40 

Linked me, hath my aiFections borne away: 
Let him possess them to himself, and guard 
Them in the grave." Thus having spoken, she 
Her bosom with her starting eye-drops filled. 

Anna replies : " O than the light more dear 
Unto thy sister, wilt thou [all] alone 



Line 45. So Gray's Bard passionately expresses his affection for his 
murdered comrades : 

" Dear lost companions of my tmieful art. 

Dear as the light that yisits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
Ye died amidst your dying country's cries.' 



t» 



y. 32-51. BOOK IV. S49 

Be wasted mouming in a lasting youth ? 

Nor darling sons, nor Venus' guerdons know ? 

Of this dost think that ashes^ or the ghosts 

Entombed do reck ? Be it that heretofore, 50 

While sick at heart, no lovers thee have swayed, 

[No] not in Libya, not ere now at Tyre ; 

larbas scorned, and other chiefhiins, whom 

The Afric land, in triumphs rich, supports: 

Wilt thou eke fight against a welcome love ? 

Nor comes it to your mind, upon whose tilths 

You have settled down ? Here the GsBtulian kraals, 

A horde that cannot be overcome in war, 

Niunidians too, [that ride] without a rein. 

Girdle thee, and th' inhospitable Syrt; 60 

There a tract, waste through drought, and, raging wide, 

Barcaeans. Wherefore should I name the wars 

That spring from Tyrus, and a brother's threats ? 

In sooth I ween that, with the deities 

Their patrons, and with Jtmo favouring. 

The Trojan galleys by the wind have held 

Their voyage hither. What a city thou, 

O sister, this shalt see, what realms to rise 

From such a union 1 With the Teucrians' arms 

Accompanjdng [oursj, with what high feats 70 

Shall Carthaginian glory raise itself 1 

Do thou but crave indulgence of the gods. 

And, thy propitiating offerings made, 

Give to thy hospitality free scope. 

And pretexts for detention round him net, 



Shakspeare varies the image. Brutus says to Portia : 

" You are my true and honourable wife ; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart " Julius CoBsar, ii. 1. 



350 THE ^NEID. Y. 52-69. 

While on the ocean sorely winter ftunes 

And watery Orion, and his ships 

Are shattered, while impracticable heaven." 

By these expressions she a kindled sonl 

Enfired with passion, and imparted hope 80 

To her wavering mind, and disengaged reserve. 

In the first instance they the shrines approach. 
And grace throughout the altars crave ; they slay, 
Chosen according to the custom, ewes 
Of two years old to law-enacting Ceres, and 
To Phoebus, and to the Lyaean sire; 
To Juno above all, whose province be 
Connubial ties. Most lovely Dido's self. 
Holding a patera in her right hand. 

Right in the midst of a white heifer's horns 90 

Pours it; or, 'fore the presence of the gods. 
Fast by the fatty altars doth she pace. 
And she renews the day with offerings. 
And o'er the opened bosoms of the sheep 
Gaping, their throbbing inwards she consults. 
Alas, the soothsayers' unweeting minds I 
What boot her vows the raver ? What the shrines? ' 
Preys meanwhile on her marrow the soft flame, 
And hidden lies beneath her breast the wound. 
Unhappy Dido is consumed, and roams 100 

All through the city, frantic : like a hind. 



Line 101. This simile may call to the reader's mind the pathetic 
description of the womided stag in As you like it, u, 1. The whole 
passage is such as none but Shakspeare could have written : 
" To-day, my lord of Amiens, and myself. 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag. 



V. 70-78. BOOK IV. 361 

Pierced by a shaft, whom, heedless, far away 

Among the Cretan woods a swain hath shot, 

Hunting her with his weapons, and hath left 

The wingy steel, unknowing; she in flight 

The forests and the glades of Dicte scours ; 

Fasteneth to her flank the deadly bolt. 

Now through the middle of the buildings she 

-^neas with her brings, and Sidon's wealth 

Displayeth, and a city to his hand; 110 

'Gins utterance, and amid the word stops short: 

Now the same banquets at declining day 

She looks for eagerly, and Ilium's toils 

Once more to hear in wildness doth she crave, 



That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt. 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord. 
The wretched animal heaVd forth such groans. 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool. 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook. 
Augmenting it with tears." 

Lirie 114, 15. 

''But all the while that he these speeches spent. 
Upon his lips hong faire Dame Hellenore 
With vigilant regard and dew attent. 
Fashioning worldes of fancies evermore 
In her fraile witt, that now her quite forlore : 
The whiles imwares away her wondring eye 
And greedy eares her weake hart from her bore.'' 

Spenser, Faerie Qtteene, iii. 9, 51. 

*' Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances. 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth scapes i' th' inmiinent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe. 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence,^ 



352 THE JENEID. V. 79-96. 

And hangs once more upon th' historian's lips. 

Afterwards, when they have withdrawn apart, 

And the dim moon her light in torn doth quench, 

And sinking stars are urging slumbers, she 

Alone in her unpeopled palace mourns. 

And on the couch, [which he had] left, lies down: 120 

Him absent absent she both hears and sees. 

Or in her lap Ascanius she, 

Witched by the likeness of his father, stays. 

If she could her unutterable love 

Beguile. Uprise not towers that were begun; 

Arms practise not the youth, nor havens they 

Or fortresses, in war secure, provide : 

Suspended be the intermitted works. 

And battlements colossal of the walls. 

And enginery brought level with the sky. 130 

Whom soon as the beloved spouse of Jove 
Perceived to be enchained by such a plague. 
Nor character to stand in passion's way, 
In such-like words Satumia Yenus speaks : . 
" Distinguished praise, in sooth, and plenteous spoils 
Ye carry off, both thou and [that] thy boy. 
Mighty and notable the power divine, 
If by the cunning of a pair of gods 
One woman is o'ercome. Nor has it so 
Escaped me, that you, dreading our walls, 140 



And portance in my travels* history ; — 

Wherein of antres vast, and desarts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose head touch' d heaven. 

These things to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse." Shakspeare, Othello, i. 3. 



V. 97-115. BOOK IV. 363 

Have in suspicion held the palaces 

Of stately Carthage. But what limit shall there be ? 

Or to what end now struggles so severe ? 

Why do we not the rather endless peace 

And covenanted nuptial rites promote ? 

Thou hast what thou hast sought with aU thy soul : 

In love doth Dido bum, and hath imbibed 

The passion through her bones. This nation, then, 

Conjointly and with equal sway rule we ; 

Let it be granted her to be a slave 150 

To a Phrygian husband, and, in dowry given. 

The Tyrians to resign to thy right hand." 

To her (, for felt she that with feigned mind 
She had spoken, that the realm of Italy 
She might divert imto the Libyan coasts ;) 
Thus Venus on the other hand began: 
" Who the like [terms] the idiot to decline ? 
Or to prefer with thee to engage in war ? 
' If but the measure, which thou mentionest, 
Fortime attend. But by the fates I'm borne, 160 

In doubt if Jove one city please should be 
For Tyrians and the refugees from Troy, 
Or would approve the nations being blent, 
Or leagues cemented. Thou his consort art: 
Thine is the privilege to sound his mind 
By thy entreating. On: I'll follow." Then 
The royal Juno thus caught up [the word] : 
" With me shall rest that task. Now by what plan 



Line 148-50. Perhaps verses 101-3 should be rendered more' lite- 
rally, thus : 

Throughout her bones the passion. Therefore this. 
As a joint nation, and with equal sway 
Bule we ; be it allowed her to be slave, &c. 
VOL. I. A A 



854 THE MSEJD, Y. 119*198. 

[Th' affair] which presses can be brought about, 
In a few [words], attend, I'll lesson thee. 170 

^neas, and with him, in saddest plight, 
Dido, to go a hiinting to the wood 
Are making ready, when his infant dawn 
To-morrow's Titan shall have brought to light. 
And with his beams revealed the world. On these 
I a black shower with intermingled hail. 
While flutter plimies, and thej the glades invest 
With the inclosure, from above will sluice, 
And with mj thunder all the welkin wake. 
In all directions shall th' attendants fly, 180 

And in dark night be veiled. At the same grot 
Shall Dido and the Trojan prince arrive. 
I shall be there, and, if I have thj sure assent. 
Her in a lasting marriage I'll imite. 
And consecrate her his for ever. Here 
Shall Hymenseus be." Opposing not 
Her suitress, Cytherea acquiesced. 
And smiled at the detection of her wiles. 
Ocean meanwhile Aurora rising left. 
Forth issues from the gates, at beam of day, 190 

Uprisen, chosen youth ; nets wide of mesh, 
Toils, hunting lances with broad [head of] steel, 
And Massylsean horsemen sally forth. 
And a keen-scented force of hounds. The queen. 



Line 194, &c. Though parallelism may little warrant the insertion 
of it, one can hardly help thinking of Shakspeare's infinitely beautiftil 
description of Cleopatra's first visit to Antony : 

" The barge she sat in, like a bumish'd throne, 
Bum'd on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sick with them : the oars were silver ; 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 



v. 133-184. BOOK lY. 355 

Within her chamber daUTing, at the gates 
The princes of the Poeni wait, and, badged 



The water, which they beat, to follow faster. 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 
It beggared all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion, (cloth of gold, of tissue,) 
Cer-picturing that Venus, where we see 
The fiwcy out-work nature : on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour'd fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
And what they undid, did. • . . • 
Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i' the eyes. 
And made their bends adomings : at the helm 
A seeming mennaid steers ; the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands. 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent whar&. The city cast 
Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 
Enthroned in the market-place, did sit alone. 
Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy. 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 

And made a gap in nature.** Antony ctnd Cleopatra^ IL 2. 
Prior seems to have had this passage, v. 138-39, in his view while do- 
scribing Abra in Solomon, b. ii. : 

^Thy Eling, Jerusalem ! descends to wait 
Till Abra comes. She comes ; a milk-white steedj 
Mixtore of Persia's and Arabia's breed, 
ffTWtiJTffl the nymph : her garments flying loose^ 
(As the Sydonian maids or Thradan use) 
And half her knee and half her breast appear. 
By art, like negligence, disidosed, and bare : 
Her left hand guides the hunting courser^s flighty 
A silver bow she carries in her right, * 

And from the golden quiver at her side 
Bustles the ebon arrow's feathered pride ; 
Sapphires and diamonds on her front display 
An artificial moon's increasing ray. 
Biana, huntress, mistress of the groves. 
The favourite Abra speaks, and looks^ and moves." 



856 THE MSESD, Y. 134-155, 

With purple and with gold, her palfrey stands, 

And fiercely champs the foaming bits. At last 

Forth comes she, thronging her a mighty train, 

Appareled in Sidonian hunting-cloak 200 

With purfled edge: her quiver is of gold. 

Her locks in knot are gathered into gold, 

A golden brooch her robe of crimson binds 

Below. Eke too the Phrygian company, 

And gay luliis pace along. Himself, 

^neas, 'fore all others passing fair, 

Moves on, their comrade, and the tndns unites: 

Like as, when Lycia in her wintry plight. 

And Xanthus' rivulets Apollo quits, 

And his maternal Delos visits, and 210 

Renews the dances, and, commingled roimd 

The altars, Cretans both, and Dryopes, 

And painted Agathyrsi shout aloud; 

He himself paceth upon Cynthus' brows, 

Anci with the velvet leaf his waving hair 

He presseth, shaping it, and braideth it 

With gold; his weapons on his shoulders clang. 

No tardier than he ^Eneas came. 

Such striking beauty from his peerless mien 

Beams forth. Soon as they reached the lofty mounts, 220 

And wayless haunts, behold I the wild she-goats. 

Bounded adown from summit of a cliff, 

Down scampered from the heights ; on th' other side 

The open champaign scour at speed the stags. 

And dusty squadrons huddle in their flight. 

And the mounts they abandon. But the boy 



Line 218. I know of no way of bringing out the force of segnior, 
V. 149, without an objectionable periphrasis. 



V. 156-166. BOOK IV. 357 

Ascanius in the middle of the vales 

Joys in his mettled hunter; and now these 

In his careering, now outstrippeth those, 

And that a foaming boar may be Vouchsafjed 230 

Among the stupid flocks devoutly longs, 

Or tawny lion from the mount descend. 

Meanwhile with huge uproar to be embroiled 
'Gins heaven. Ensues with intermingled hail 
A rain-storm; and the Tyrian company 
In every quarter, and the Trojan youth, 
And Venus' Dardan grandson diflferent shrouds 
Throughout the fields in consternation sought. 
Flush from the mounts the torrents. The same grot 
Do Dido and the Trojan leader reach. S4Q 

And Tellus first, and Juno, patroness 



IdTie 233-40. This passage may call to mind the Bed Crosse Knight 
and Una in Spenser's Faeris Qtieene, b. i. c. i 6, 7 : 

" Thus as they past, 
The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast, 
And angry Jove an hideous storme of raine 
Did poure into his lemans lap so fast. 
That everie wight to shrowd it did constrain ; 
And this &ire couple eke to shroud themselves were fain. 

''Enforst to seeke some coverts nigh at hand, 
A shadie grove not fan* away they spide. 
That promist ayde the tempest to withstand ; 
Whose loftie trees, yclad with sommers pride. 
Did spred so broad, that heavens light did hide. 
Not peroeable with power of any starr : 
And all within were pathes and alleies wide. 
With footing wome, and leading inward farr : 
Faire harbour that them seems ; so in they entred ar." 

•241. So Milton, Paradise Lost, b. ix. : 

"Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs ; and Nature gave a second groan ; 
Sky loured ; and, muttering thunder, some sftd drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin." 
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Of wedlock, give the signal: levens flashed, 

And witness to the nnion was the skj, 

And on the highest stmunit [of the mount] 

Did shriek the Nymphs. That day first prored [the flouroe} 

Of death, and first the source of evils. For 

Nor by appearances, or character, 

Is Dido swayed, nor doth she now design 

A stealthy love: she it a marriage calls; 

Weaves with this name [a veil] before her fiinlt. 256 

Forthwith through Libya's mighty cities runs 
Bumour; — ^Rumour, than whom no other woe 
Is fleeter. By activity she thrives, 
And strength keeps gathering to her by her march. 
A pigmy through aflright at firrt, anon 



Line 250. Similarly Dryden, Eind and Panther, 353, 4 : 

'' Then by a left-band marriage weds tbe dame. 
Covering adultery witb a specious name." 

252. Contention is thus described by Thomson, Liberty, iv. 33 : 

" Contention led the van : first small of size. 
But soon dilating to the skies she towers ; 
Then, wide as air, the livid Fury spread. 
And, high her head above the stormy clouds. 
She blazed in omens, swelVd tbe groaning winds 
With wild surmises, battlings, sounds of war : 
From land to land the maddening trumpet blew, 
And poured her venom through the heart of man." 

254. So Pamell says of the ills in Pandora's box : 
" From point to point, from pole to pole they flew. 
Spread as they went, and in the progress grew." Hesiod, 

And Dryden, of the origin of the Fire of London : 

" Then in some close-pent room it crept along. 
And moulderiing as it went, in silence fed ; 
Till th' in&nt monster, with devouring strong, 
Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head." 

Annus Mirabilis, 218. 



V. 176-188. BOOK IV. 359 

She reaxs her to the heavais, and stalks along 

The groiind, and hides her head among the clouda. 

Her, Earth her mother, at the gods' despite 

Imbittered, the last sister, as they tell, 

To Ccefiis and Enceladus, brought forth, 260 ' 

Swift on her feet and on her nimble wings :-^ 

A monster .dread, a giantess, in whom 

Many as be the feathers on her frame, 

So many wakeftd eyes [there lie] beneath. 

Marvellous to be told, so many tongues. 

Mouths just so many babble, she uppricks 

So many ears. By night she flies 'twixt heavMi 

And earth a midway, whizzing through the gloom. 

Nor to sweet slumber droppeth down her eyne: 

By day she sits a spy or on the ridge 270 

Of [some] roof-top, or on the lofty towers. 

And mighty cities doth she terrify ; 

As much a stickler for the false and wrong, 



LtTie 264. 

" Such was lier form, as ancient bards have told : 

Wings raise her arms, and wings her feet infold ; 

A thousand busy tongues the goddess bears. 

And thousand open eyes, and thousand listening ears." 

Pope, TempU qfFame. 
273. " The flying rumours gather'd as they rolled. 

Scarce any tale was sooner heard than, told ; 

And all who told it added something new, 

And all who heard it made ezilargements too ; 

In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew.** 

And again: 

''But straight the direful trump of slander sound? ; 
Through the big dome the doubling thunder boutids^ 
Loud as the burst of cannon rends the skies. 
The dire report thro* every region flies. 
In every ear inoessant rumours rung. 
And gathering scandals grew on every tongue." 

Temple qfFame, 
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As herald of the true. She then with maze 
Of prate the people fOOied brimftd, in joy, 
And equally things done, and things not done, 
She chanted: " That uEneas had arrived, 
*• [One] sprung from Trojan blood, to whom, as her spouse, 
The lovely Dido deigns herself to yoke; 
That now the winter they, however long, 280 

In mutual dalliance enjoy, of realms 
Unmindful, and by shameless passion thralled." 
These every where the goddess foul dispreads 
Upon the people's tongues. She straight to king 
larbas turns aside her course, and fires 
His mind with tales, and aggravates his wrath. 

He, sprung from Hammon, by a ravished nymph 
Of Garama, a hundred vasty fanes 
To Jupiter throughout his spacious realms, 
A hundred altars reared; and wakeful fire 
Had sanctified, the gods' undying watch; 
And with the blood of flocks their floor is rich, 
And blooming be the gates with damasked wreaths. 
And he, soul-crazed, and with the bitter bruit 
Enfired, is said, before the altars, 'mid 
The gods' immediate presence, many a prayer 
To Jove with hands upturned in humble form 
To have preferred : " Almighty Jupiter, 
To whom doth now the Mauritanian race, 

m 

On broidered couches banqueting, pour out 300 

In libament Lensean sacrifice, 

Behold'st thou these ? Or do we thee, my sire, 

When thou thy levens launchest, idly hold 



Li7ie 287. " Old Cham, 

Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Libyan Jovo." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. iv. 



V. 209-233. BOOK IV. 361 

In awe, and random flashes in the clouds 

Appal our minds, and empty rumblings blend ? 

The woman who, a rover in our bourns, 

A petty city for a price hath built, 

To whom a sea-board [-district] to be ploughed. 

And to whom the jurisdiction of the place 

We have vouchsafed, hath our espousals spurned, 310 

And as her lord uEneas to her realm received. 

And now that Paris with his half-man train. 

With Lydian turban tied bdheath his chin 

And dripping tresses, doth the spoil enjoy: 

We forsooth offerings to thy fanes present, 

And cherish an unprofitable tale." 

Him, praying in such terms, and taking hold 
Of th' altars, the almighty heard, and turned 
His eyes unto the royal city, and 

The lovers mindless of their better name. 320 

Then he on this wise Mercury bespeaks. 
And such injimctions gives : " Post quick, my son, 
Summon the Zephyrs, and sail on thy wings. 
And the Dardanian prince, who loiters now 
In Tjnian Carthage, and the cities, deigned 
By fates, regardeth not, do thou accost. 
And through the nimble gales bear down my words : 
* His fairest mother vouched him not to us 
Such like, and therefore from the arms of Greeks 
Twice saves him; but that he might prove the man, 330 
To govern Italy, with princedoms big. 
And in the battle storming; his descent 
From the high blood of Teucer to bewray. 
And the whole world to force beneath his rule. 
If him no glory of such noble deeds 
Enfires, nor in behalf of his own fame 
Himself attempteth travail, — doth the sire 
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To Ascanius grudge the tower-heiglits of Rome ? 
What is it he designs ? Or with whst hope 
Among a hostile race doth he delay, 340 

Nor his Ansonian progeny r^ards. 
And the Lavinian tilths ? Let him set sail V 
This is the stun ; let this our message be.** 
He said. Th' other made ready to obey 



(t 



Line 844. The aoooimt of Horoseope's aerial voyage in Garth's 
Ditpentaty deserves to be quoted here. The passage following the 
present extract may be found in note on Qeo, n, 204 : 

Each wondering stood ; but Horoscope's great soul. 
That dangers ne*er alarm, nor doubts contiol. 
Raised on the pinions of the boimding wind. 
Outflow the rack, and left the hours behind. 

The evening now with blushes warms the air. 
The steer resigns the yoke, the hind his care ; 
The clouds above with golden edgings glow. 
And falling dews refresh the earth below. 
The bat with sooty wings flits through the grove. 
The reeds scarce rustle, nor the aspens move. 
And all the feathered folk forbear their lays of love. 
Through the transparent region of the skies. 
Swift as a wish, the missionary flies : 
With wonder he surveys the upper air. 
And the gay gilded meteors sporting there : 
How lambent jellies, kindling in the night, 
Shoot through the ether in a trail of light ; 
How rising streams in th* azure fluid blend, 
Or fleet in clouds, or soft in showers descend ; 
Or if the stubborn rage of cold prevail, 
In flakes they fly, or fall in moulded hall. 
How honey-dews embalm the fragrant mora, 
And the fair oak with luscious sweets adorn. 
Now heat and moisture mingle in a mass, 
Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze. 
Why nimble coruscations strike the eye. 
And bold tornados bluster in the sky. 
Why a prolific Aura upward tends. 
Ferments, and in a living shower descends. 



V. 238*144. BOOaLlV. 363 

His mighty father's mandate; and he first 
Binds to his feet his ancle-gear of gold, 
Which carries him aloft upon its wings, 
Whether o'er seas or land, at equal pace 
With the fleet tempest. Then his rod he takes : 
With this wan ghosts he summons forth from HeU, 350 
Others 'neath rueM Tartarus he sends; 
' Grants slumbers, and withdraws [them], and the eyes 



How yapours hanging on the towering hills. 
In breezes sigh, or weep in warbling rills : 
Whence vafuat winds their tender pinions try, 
And river-gods their thirsty urns supply." 

" Aurora, on Etesian breeees borne. 
With blushing lips breathes out the sprightly mom : 
Each flower in dew their short-lived empire weeps. 
And Cynthia with her loved Endymion sleeps. 
As through the gloom the Magus cuts his way. 
Imperfect objects tell the doubtful day. 
Dim he discerns majestic Atlas rise, 
And bend beneath the burden of the skieB. 
His towering brows aloft no tempests know. 
Whilst lightning flies, and thunder rolls below. 

Distant from hence, beyond a waste of plains, 
Proud Teneriffe his giant brother rei^ifl ; 
With breathing fire his pitchy nostrils glow. 
As from his sides he shakes the fleecy snow. 
Aroimd this hoary prince, from watery beds> 
His subject islands raise their verdant heads.; 
The waves so gently wfuih each rising hill, 
The land seems floating, and the ocean stilL" Caato iv. 

Line 349. Spenser, in describing the Palmares stafl^ likens it to 
Mercury's wand, mentioning other pn^erties than are alluded to here : 
" Caducous, the rod of Mercury, 
With which he wonts the Stygian realmes invade 
Through ghastly horror and etemall shade ; 
Th' infemall feends with it he can asswage. 
And Orcus tame, whome nothing can persuade, 
And rule the Foryes when they most doe rage." 

F. Q. u. 12, 41. 



364 THE .£N£ID. y« S45-3M. 

At death unseals. Relying upon this, 

He hunts the storms, and swims through troublous clouds. 

And now, on wing, the peak and steepj sides 

Of painful Atlas he descrieth, who 

The firmament upon his summit props ; — 

Atlas, whose piny head is ever ringed 

With sullen clouds, and beat by wind and rain ; 

Snow, showered down, his shoulders kerchiefs: theu 360 

Floods hurtle headlong from the aged man's chin, 

And with ice stiffened stands his bristly beard. 

['Twas] here first, leaning on his balanced wings, 

Cyllenius halted ; hence with his whole frame 

He flung himself head-foremost to the waves. 

Like to a bird, which round the shores, around 

The fishy rocks, low flies the surface near. 

Not otherwise 'mid earth and heaven did fly. 



Line 356. If duruSf v. 247, seems scarcely to warrant the inter- 
pretation of Servius, "steeled," or "hardy," or some such word can 
be substituted for "painful." 

359. Like Milton's description of the region beyond Lethe : 
'* Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap^ and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile." Paradise Lost, b. ii. 

361. Spenser gives Winter a beard not unlike to that of Atlas : 
" Lastly came Winter cloathed all in frize, 
Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill ; 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freese ; 
And the duU drops that from his purpled bill 
As from a limbeck did adown distill." 

Faei'ie Qrieene, vii, 7, 31. 
364. 

" A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill." 

Shakspeare, Hamlet, iii. 4. 



y. 257-272. BOOK IV. 365 

And Libya's sandj shore and breezes pass, 

From his maternal grandsire shooting down, 370 

His Cyllene child. Soon as with pinioned spies 

He touched the kraals, jEneas, founding towers, 

And dwellings newly raising, he espies. 

Ay e'en had he, with yellow jasper starred, 

A falcion, and ^th Tyrian purple blazed 

A mantle, from his shoulders wimpled down; 

Which presents had the wealthy Dido made, 

And parted out the warp with filmy gold. 

He instantly assails him: "Dost thou now 

Foundations of the stately Carthage lay, 380 

And, wife-besotted, art thou rearing up 

Her beauteous city? Ah I of sovereignty 

And thine affairs forgetful I Unto thee 

Me from the bright Olympus sendeth down 

The lord of gods himself, who by his nod 

The heaven and earth enwheels ; himself commands 

To bring these orders through the nimble gales : 

* What is it you design ? Or with what hope 

Dost fleet away the time in Libyan lands ? 

If thee no glory of such noble deeds 390 



Line 369. I profess myself unable to render secahai; — an incompe- 
tence of which no translator need be ashamed, who confines his atten- 
tion to Virgil, without extending it particularly to Virgil's improvers. 

870. Milton's description of Raphael's descent firom heaven some- 
what resembles this of Mercury ; Paradise Lost, b. v. : 

" Down thither prone in flight 
He speeds, and through the vast eternal sky 
Sails between worlds and worlds, with steady wing 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air. . . • 
... At once on the eastern cliff of Paradise 
He Ughts." 



aM THB JEMSID. T. l73-f9S. 

AfiectSy nor in behalf of thj own fione 
Thou doflt thyself attemjA the tool, legard 
Ascanins rising, and the prospects of thine hetr, 
Inlnsy to whom the realm of Italy 
And Boman land are due.' " In such a strain 
GjUenins having spoken, mortal ken 
Left in the midst of his address, and fiir 
Faded from view into the sabtile air. 

Bat sooth iESneas, wildered at the sight, 
Was dumb-stmck, and his hair stood up with dread, 400 
And to his jaws articulation olave. 
He is all afire to disappear in flight. 
And the sweet lands abandon, thnnder^stmok 
At such grave warning and behest of gods. 
Alas ! what can he do ? With what address 
Now dare to come about the raging queen? 
What the first openings that he should adc^t? 
And now to this side, now to that, he shifts 
His active spirit, and to divers points 
He hurries it, and whirls it round through all. 410 

This to him, wavering, the worthier view 
Appeared: he Mnestheus and Sergestus calls, 
And brave Cloanthus: — " That the fleet by stealth 
They should equip,' and the crews at the shores 
Assemble, arms get ready, and what be 
The reason for the change in their affairs, 
They should disguise; — that he himself meanwhile. 
Since worthiest Dido was in ignorance. 
And that such ardent loves could be dissolved 
Expected not, would means of access try, 420 



Line 413. Cloanthwm., v. 288, is a questionable reading : Wagner 
reads Serutum on no mean authority. 



V, 293-305. BOOK IV. 367 

And what the softest seasons of address, 

What course was fitting to the case." With speed 

Thej all his mandate in delight obey, 

And the injunctions set them to perform. 

But the queen his wiles (-^who can a lover dupe ?) 
Divined, and was the foremost to catch up 
His coming movements, fearing aU [, though] safe. 
The same ungodly Rumour to her, crazed, 
Reported the equipment of the fleet. 

And for its sailing preparations made. 430 

She storms, devoid of reason, and afire 
Through the whole city raveth: as, inflamed 
At opening of the rites, a Bacchanal, 
When at the hearing of [the] Bacchus [-cry]. 
Goad her triennial orgies, and at night 
GithsBron summons with its shout. At last 
She in these words MoeaB speaks, unasked: 

'^ Hast hoped, O traitor, thou couldst sooth disguise 



Line 438. This addreBS of Dido to ^neas, and her sabeequent re- 
joinder, may call to mind the bitter speech of Qae«a Mazgaret to Henry 
the Sixth ; Shakspeare, 2H.VLm.2: 

"Be woe for me, more wretched than he is. 
What, dost thou turn away, and hide thy fiEkce ? 
I am no loathsome leper ; look on me. 
What, art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf! 
Be poisonous too, and kill thy forlorn queen. 
Is all thy comfort shut in Qlost^s tomb f 
Why, then, dam« Margaret was ne'er thy joy : 
Erect his statue then, and worahip it, 
And make my image but an ale*house sign. 
Was I for this nigh wrecked upon the sea ; 
And twice by^ awkward wind fix)m England's bank 
Drove back again unto my natiTe clime ? 
What boded this, but well-forewarning wind 
Did seem to say, — Seek not a soorjMon's nestj 
Nor set no footing on this imkind shore ! 



368 THE JBaXBD. V. 306-809. 

Such heinous wickedness, and steal awaj 

In silence from my land ? Nor doth my lore 440 

Hold thee, nor thee a right hand plighted erst, 

Nor Dido, by a barbarous death to die ? 

Nay, e'en *neath winter's star dost thou equip 



What did I then, but ours'd the gentle gusto, 

And he that loos'd them firom theur brazen caves ; 

And bid them blow towards Elngland's Uessed shore. 

Or turn our stem upon a dreadful rock f 

Yet ^olus would not be a murderer. 

But left that hateful office unto thee : 

The pretty vaulting sea refus'd to drown me. 

Knowing that thou wouldst have me drown'd on shore. 

With tears as salt as sea through thy unkindness t 

The splitting rocks cower'd in the sinking sands, 

And would not dash tne with their ragged sides ; 

Because thy flinty heart, more hard than they. 

Might in thy palace perish Margaret. 

As far as I could ken thy chalky clifib. 

When from the shore the tempest beat us back, 

I stood upon the hatches in the storm : 

And when the dusky sky began to rob 

My earnest-gaping sight of thy land's view, 

1 took a costly jewel from my neck, — 

A heart it was, bound in with diamonds, — 

And threw it towards thy land ; — the sea received it ; 

And so I wish'd thy body might my heart : 

And even with this I lost fistir England's view. 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart ; 

And call'd them blind and dusky spectacles. 

For losing ken of Albion's wished coast. 

How often have I tempted Suffolk's tongue, 

(The agent of my foul inconstancy,) 

To sit and watch me, as Asoanius did. 

When he to madding Dido would \mfold 

His father's acts, commenc'd in burning Troy ? 

Am I not witch' d like her ? Or thou not false like him ? 

Ah me, I can no more ! Die, Margaret ! 

For Henry weeps that thou dost live sa long." 



V. 310-333. BOOK IV. 869 

Thy fleet, and hurry 'mid the northern blasts 

To voyage through the deep, O heartless ? What ? 

If not strange lands and homes unknown you sought, 

And ancient Troy remained, would Troy be sought 

Throughout the billowy ocean in thy ships ? 

Is 't me you fly? I [pray] thee by these tears, 

And thy right hand, (since to my wretched self 450 

Nought else I now have left,) by our embrace. 

By bridal [joys] begun, if well at all 

I have at thy hands deserved, or aught of mine 

Hath proved of charm to thee, compassionate 

A falling family, and [thee] I pray. 

If any room [remaineth] still for prayers, 

Divest thee of that thought. On thy account. 

Me Libya's clans and kings of Nomads loathe. 

The Tyrians are incensed; on thy account, 

The selfsame, is my honour blotted out, 460 

And former character, whereby alone 

I to the stars was drawing nigh. To whom 

Post thou abandon me about to die, 

guest? — since this the only name remains 
From [that of] husband. Why do I delay ? 
Is 't till Pygmalion my brother raze 
[These] walls of mine, or me his prisoner hale 
The Gaetulan larbas ? If at least 

1 had had any offlspring, sired of thee 

Before thy flight, if sported in my hall 470 

For me some infantine Mneas, who 

Might thee, though but in face, repeat, I sooth 

Should not appear quite captived and forlorn." 

She said. He at Jove's warnings kept his eyes 
Unmoved, and with a struggle his unrest 
Deep in his heart kept down ; at last few [words] 
He answers : " I will ne'er, O queen, disown 

VOL. I. B B 



370 THE MKEID, V. 334-351. 

That [in those favours], which, full many, thou 

In language hast the power to recount, 

Thou hast [well] deserved [of me] ; nor shall it 480 

Irk me to bear Elissa in my mind. 

So long as I am mindful of myself. 

So long as animation sways these limbs. 

Upon the question will I briefly speak. 

I neither hoped (, do not imagine it,) 

To cover this retreat by act of stealth. 

Nor e'er affected torches of a spouse, 

Or entered into contracts [such as] these. 

If fates permitted me to pass my life 

'Neath my own guidance, and of my free-will 490 

To lull my woes to rest, the Trojan city chief, 

And the dear relics of my [countrymen] 

Should I be cherishing ; the lofty domes 

Of Priam would remain, and with my hand 

I re-arising Pergamus had built 

For the subdued. But now great Italy 

Apollo of Gryneum, Italy 

The Lycian lots have ordered me to grasp. 

This [is] my passion, this my country is. 

If thee, a lady of Phoenicia, the towers 600 

Of Carthage, and a Libyan city's sight 

Engageth, what, I pray thee, means thy grudge 

That Trojans settle down in th' Auson land? 

*Tis fair for us, too, foreign realms to seek. 

Me doth my sire Anchises' troubled ghost. 



Line 491. Componere euros, v. 341, might mean "to order my 
affairs;" but this interpretation is less poetic, and appears less like 
Virgil, than that given in the version. 

495. Euseus takes recidiva, v. 344, in its primitive meaning, "the 
twice-fallen ;" but nobody agrees with him. 



V. 351-367. BOOK IV. 371 

As oft as with dank shades doth night enwrap 

The lands, as oft as fiery stars arise, 

Warn in my sleep and frighten ; me my child, 

Ascanius, and his precious person's wrong, 

Whom of Hesperia's realm and destined tilths 610 

I cheat. Now eke the courier of the gods, 

From Jove himself despatched, (the head of both 

I take to witness,) through the nimble gales 

Hath his behests brought down. Myself the god 

In lucid sheen saw entering the walls, 

And his voice in these ears absorbed. Surcease 

Both me and thee inflaming with these plaints : 

Italy, not with my wiU, do I pursue." 

Him, speaking such, long since askance she views, 
Hither and thither rolling round her eyes, 520 

And scanneth him all o'er with silent looks, 
And thus, set [all] afire, she speaketh forth: 
" Nor was a goddess mother unto thee, 
Nor Dardanus the founder of thy race. 
Traitor; but bred thee, jagged with flinty cliffs, 
Caucasus, and [to thee] approached their dugs 



Line 512. See note on line 711. 

526, Shakspeare is more graphic in his ascription of brutal quali- 
ties to Shylock ; he makes Bassanio say : 

" Thou almost mak'st me waver in my fiuih. 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men : thy currish spirit 
Govem'd a wolf, who, hang'd for hmnan slaughter. 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet. 
And, whilst thou la/st in thy unhallow'd dam, 
Infu£^d itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starv'd, and ravenous." 

Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 



372 THE iSNEXD. Y. 368-386. 

Hyrcanian tigresses. For why preteiad ? 

Or to what deeper [wrongs] reserve myself? 

Did he at our weeping heave a groan ? 

Bent he his eyne ? Overpowered, shed he tears ? 530 

Or hath he pity for a lover felt ? 

Tore which what [insults] shall I rank ? Now, now 

Nor Juno the most high, nor the Satumian sire 

These things regardeth with impartial eyes. 

Nowhere safe trust. An outcast on the beach, 

A beggar, have I harboured him, and mad 

Have throned him in a partnership of realm; 

His missing fleet, his mates from death redeemed. 

Ah I fired by furies am I hurried 1 Now 

The seer Apollo, now the Lycian lots, .540 

Now eke, from Jupiter himself despatched, 

The courier of the gods brings dread commands throngh air: 

Forsooth that is a task for powers above ! 

That charge arouseth them at their repose I 

I neither stay thee, nor thy words refute. 

Begone, pursue Italia with the winds ; 

Seek kingdoms o'er the billows 1 Sooth I hope 

That thou, 'mid rocks, if aught the holy powers 

Avail, [the cup of] punishment wilt drain. 

And by her name wilt * Dido' often call. 550 

Absent I'll dog thee with my sooty flames ; 

And when cold death shall from the soul my limbs 

Have sundered, I, a ghost, in every place 

Will haunt thee. Thou shalt retribution pay. 



t( 



When did the tiger's young ones teach the dam? 
Oh ! do not learn her wrath ; she taught it thee : 
The milk, thou suck'dst from her, did turn to marble : 
Even at thy teat thou hadst thy tyranny." 

Titus Andronieus, ii 3, 



V. 387-405. BOOK IV. 378 

Thou caitifr: I shall hear, and this report 

Shall come to me below the deepest Shades." 

She with these words the parley in the midst 

Breaks off, and sick at heart escapes the air, 

And turns away and flings her from his eyes, 

Leaving him greatly faltering through fear, 560 

And making ready many a word to speak. 

Her maids upraise her, and her fainting limbs 

Into her marble bed-chamber do they 

Bear off, and lay them down upon a couch. 

But good jEneas, though to soothe the sufferer 
By ministering comforts covets he. 
And by his words to turn away her woes. 
Upheaving many a sigh, and in his soul 
Impaired by mighty love, the gods' behests 
Natheless fulfils, and seeks again the fleet. 570 

Then sooth the Trojans bend [to work], and launch 
The lofty galleys all throughout the strand. 
Floateth the smeared keel, and leafy oars 
They bring, and unwrought timber from the woods. 
In zeal for flight. These flitting might you see, 
And from out all the city pouring forth : 
And as, what time a vasty pile of spelt 
Ants ransack, mindful of the winter-tide. 
And in their homestead lay it up in store ; 
Marches along the plains a sable host, 680 

And bear in loads the booty through the grass 
By a strait track ; some push the mountain-grains, 



Line 577. 

** Black ants in teams come darkening all the road. 
Some call to march, and some to lift the load ; 
They strain, they labom* with incessant pains, 
Press'd by the cumbrous weight of single grains." 

Pamell, The Flie*. 



374 THE ^NEID. V. 406-423. 

Straining against them with their shoulders ; some 

The squadrons rally, and chastise delays; 

With travail every path is in a glow. 

What was thy feeling then, O Dido, such 

Perceiving ! Or what groans didst thou emit, 

What time the shores in ferment far and wide 

Thou spiedst from thy tower-top, and saw 

The ocean all turmoiled before thine eyes 590 

With such loud outcries I O unfeeling love. 

To what dost thou not drive the hearts of men ! 

To have recourse again to tears, again 

To try him by entreaty is she forced, 

And humbly bow her spirit to her love. 

Lest she should any thing leave unessayed, 

To idle purpose [then], about to die. 

" Anna, thou seest that [all] is hurried on 
Throughout the shore; around from every side 
They have mustered; now the canvas courts the gales, 600 
And on the sterns the jolly mariners 
Have set their chaplets. Seeing I this pang, 
So grievous, have been able to await, 
I shall be able to support it too, 
O sister. Nevertheless this one request 
Perform, O Anna, for unhappy me: 
For the archtraitor honoured thee alone. 
His hidden feeHngs, even, unto thee 
Did he intrust ; you used alone to know 
The means of soft approach unto the man, 610 

And seasons [of address]. Go, sister, and 



697. Unless some such expression as "then" is introduced here^ 
frvMra moritura, v. 415, will convey a wrong idea. 

611. How infinitely more touching than the unfortunate Dido's mes- 
sage to iEneas, is Queen Katheiine's address to the Cardinals ! 



V, 424-425. BOOK IV. 375 

In humble form my pridefiil foe accost : 
* I have not ydth the Greeks at Aulis sworn 



" Is tliis your comfort ? 
The cordial that ye bring a wretched lady ? 
A woman lost among ye, laugh'd at, scom'd ? 
I will not wish ye half my miseries ; 
I have more charity : but say, I wam'd ye ; 
Take heed, for heaven's sake, take heed, lest at once 
The burden of my sorrows fall upon ye. . . . 

" Ye turn me into nothing : woe upon ye. 
And all such profrasors ! Would ye have me 
(If you have any justice, any pity; 
If ye be any thing but churchmen's habits,) 
Put my sick cause into his hands that hates me ? 
Alas ! he has banished me his bed already ; 
His love, too, long ago. I am old, my lords. 
And all the fellowship I hold now with him 
Is only my obedience. What csm happen 
To me above this wretchedness ? All your studies 
Make me a curse like this I . . • 

" Have I liv*d thus long — (let me speak myself, 
Smce virtue finds no friends,)— a wife, a true one ? 
A woman (I dare say, without vain-glory,) 
Never yet branded with suspicion ? 
Have I with all my full affections 

Still met the king ? loVd him next heaven ? obeyed him ? 
Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him ? 
Almost forgot my prayers to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded ? 'Tis not well, lords. 
Bring me a constant woman to her husband. 
One that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleasure ; 
And to that woman, when she has done most, 
Yet will I add an honour, — ^a great patience. . . • 

" Would I had never trod this English earth. 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it ! 
Ye have angels' faces, but heaven knows your hearts. 
What will become of me now, wretched lady ? 
I am the most unhappy woman living. — 
Alas ! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes ? 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom where no pity. 
No friends, no hope ; no kindred weep for me ; 



376 THE JESEID, V. 425-437. 

To erase the Trojan natioii, or a fleet 

To Pergamus despatched; nor of his sire 

Anchises th' ashes and the shades have I 

Uprooted: why refuseth he to let 

My words drop down into his churlish ears ? 

Whither doth he rush on ? This his last boon 

Unto his wretched lover let him deign : — 620 

That he should both an easy flight await, 

And leading winds. I am Lt craving now 

The former union, which he hath betrayed, 

Nor that his lovely Latium he should lack, 

And realm forego : an idle hour I seek. 

Respite and room For frenzy, till my fate 

Me, overpowered, may teach to bear the smart !' 

As a last favour this do I entreat ; 

(Have pity on a sister I) the which [boon] 

When thou shalt have accorded unto me, 630 

Full recompensed at death Til thee requite." 

In [accents] such she prayed, and weepings such 
Her sister, in most pitiable plight. 



Almost, no grave allow*d me : — Like the lily, 
That once was mistress of the field, and flemish' d, 
I'll hang my head, and perish." 

Shakspeare, King Henry VIII, iii. 1. 
Line 630. That is, — that nothing but the gratitude of a whole life 
could suffice to repay the obligation. This is by no means satisfactory ; 
but the fact is, that it seems impossible to know here what Virgil either 
meant or wrote. The reading given by Weise is founded, not upon 
manuscript, but on a conjecture of Heyne's. But, though it were safe 
to settle an author's text on the base of fancy, is not cwmuLaA^ sorte more 
like prose than poetry ? To pay a fiivour back with " augmented capi- 
tal" is even very questionable prose. 

There is no end of the various readings and renderings of the pas- 
sage. 1 have followed the tex£ as given by Forbiger after Sei-vius, as it 
has as good authority as any ; and given a version of it, which seems, 
perhaps, less obnoxious to the charge of nonsense than the others. 



V, 438-457. BOOK IV. 877 

Carries and carries back again. But he 

Is by no weepings moved, or any words 

In pliancy doth heed: the Weirds withstand, 

And god stops up the hero's gentle ears. 

And as when, sturdy in its aged trunk, 

An oak the Alpine tempests from the north 

Now upon this side, now on that, with blasts 640 

In mutual contest struggle to uproot: 

A howl ariseth, and the lofty leaves 

Bestrew the earth on shaking of its bole : 

Itself keeps fastened to the rocks, and far 

As with its crest unto the gales of heaven, 

So far it stretches with its roots to heJl : 

Not otherwise, with never-ceasing words 

On this and that side is the hero dinned, 

And in his noble breast deep feels his pangs : 

His mind unshaken bides ; vain tears are shed. 650 

Then sooth unhappy Dido, at her fates 
'Affrighted, prays for death : it irketh her 
To gaze upon the canopy of heaven. 
That she more readily may her design 
Accomplish, and the light forsake, she saw. 
When on the incense-burning altars she 
Her offerings placed, — appalling to be told, — 
The holy fluids blacken, and the wines. 
Outpoured, to turn them into loathsome gore. 
This sight to none, not to her sister e'en, 660 

Did she divulge. Moreover was in the dome 



Line 648. " Dinned," or " pealed/' as in Paradise Last, b. ii. : 

" Nor was his ear less peal'd 
With noises loud and ruinous." 
653. So Cato says in Addison's Caio, iv. 4 : 

" Lucius 1 I am sick of this bad world ; 
The daylight and the sun gi-ow painful to me.' 



. »» 



378 THE iENEID. V. 457-475. 

A shrine of marble to her former spouse, 

Which she with wondrous reverence did regard, 

With snowy wools and festal leafage himg. 

Hence voices, and the accents of her lord, 

As calling, seemed to be distinctly heard, 

What time the dimmy night enchained the lands, 

And the lone owlet on the gable-heights 

With her funereal dirge would often plain, 

And spin her lengthful hootings to a wail. 670 

And many a prophecy, besides, of holy seers 

With awful warning strikes her with alarm. 

Baits her himself, while raving in her sleep, 

The fell jEneas, and aye to be left 

Forlorn imto herself she seemeth, aye, 

Unretinued, to wend a longsome way, 

And seek the Tyrians in a lonely land. 

As troops of Furies in his madness sees 

Pentheus, and a Ifwin sun, and Thebes twofold 

To show them: or, of Agamemnon [bom], 680 

Chased on the stage, Orestes, when he flies 

His mother, armed with brands and sooty snakes, 

And vengeful Dirae in the threshold sit. 

So, when she took the Furies to her breast, 
O'erwhelmed with anguish, and resolved to die, 
The time and manner with herself she plans, 



Line 679. Armstrong uses the same illustration to magnify the 
horrors of another species of madness, — that which results from intem- 
perance : 

" But such a dim delirium, such a dream 
Involves you ; such a dastardly despair 
Unmans your soul as maddening Pentheus felt. 
When, baited round Cithaeron's cruel sides. 
He saw two suns, and double Thebes ascend." 

Health, b. iv. 



V. 476-493. BOOK IV. 379 

And, her sad sister speaking in [these] words, 

Her purpose covers in her countenance, 

And plants the calm of hope upon her brow: 

" I have, O sister, found a way, (give joy 690 

Unto thy sister,) which may him to me 

Restore, or me his lover free from him. 

Near ocean's limit and the setting sun. 

The utmost region of the JEthiops lies. 

Where giant Atlas on his shoulder wheels 

The Empyrean, gemmed with blazing stars. 

From this there hath been pointed out to me 

A priestess of the Massylaean clan, 

Guard of the fane of the Hesperides, 

And who imto the dragon cates purveyed, 700 

And watched the holy branches in the tree, 

Besprinkling fluid honies [o'er his food], 

And drowsy poppy. She engages that 

By incantations she can free what minds 

She listeth, and on others can let loose 

Sore pains ; arrest the water in the floods, 

And turn the stars aback ; and she evokes 

The ghosts at night: you'll see the earth to roar 

Beneath your feet, and ash-trees coming down 

From mountains. I attest the gods and thee, 710 

Dear sister, and thy darling head, that I 

To sorcerous arts imwillingly resort. 



Line 696. Shakspeare beautifully expresses the idea ccmveyed by 
slellU ardentibtu aptum, v. 482 ; MercharU of Venice, v. 1 : 
" Sit» Jessica : look bow the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold." 
711. The swearing by the head was a common oath in many coun- 
tries. Though no longer a custom in these, Spenser puts it into the 
mouth of one of his characters : 

Then I avow, by this most sacred head 

Of my dear foster-ohilde." Faerie Qtieene, iii. 2, 33. 



ft 



S80 THE JESEID. Y. 494-5 IS. 

Do thou in private a irmereal pile 

In th' inner court beneath the air upraise, 

And th' armour of the man, which, godless [wretch], 

Himg up within my bed-chamber he left, 

And all his garments, and the bridal-bed, 

Wherein I was undone, lay thereupon. 

To efface all memories of [this] cursed man 

Delights me, and the priestess it enjoins." 720 

These words she having uttered holds her peace ; 
Wanness at once her features overspreads. 
Still Anna deems not that her sister cloaks 
Her death beneath [these] strange religious [rites]. 
Nor such wild frenzies harbours in her mind, 
Or weightier [evils] doth she apprehend 
Than at Sychaeus' death. She therefore makes 
The ordered preparations. But the queen, 
A mighty pyre upraised in th' inner court. 
Beneath the air, of pines and plank of oak, 730 

Doth both lay out the place with coronals. 
And deck it with funereal leaf. Above, 
His garments, and the falcion left behind, 
His image, too, she places on the bed, 
Not weetless of the future. Stand the altars round. 
And with dishevelled locks the priestess thrice 
Doth thimder from her mouth a hundred gods, 
Both Erebus, and Chaos, and threefold 
Hecat, the maid Diana's triple forms. 
She sprinkled also waters counterfieit 740 



Line 720. There seems to be ample authority for reading juvat 
instead ofjuoet, which is very tame. 

737. If this be thought too bold a version for the English idiom, 
V. 610 may be rendered thus : 

With thundering voice invokes a hundred goda. 



V. 612-628. BOOK IV. 381 

Of the Avemus, and, with hooks of bronze 

By moonlight mown, are quested full-grown herbs 

With sap of sable bane ; is quested too. 

Wrenched from the forehead of a new-foaled colt, 

And ravished from the dam, the [mole of] love. 

[The queen] herself with salted meal and hands 

Religious, near the altars, with one foot 

Stript of its [sandal-] bands, in robe ungirt, 

About to die, to witness calls the gods. 

And, weeting of her destiny, the stars : 750 

She then, — if any power, impartial both, 

And mindftil, interest feels in paramours 

Under no righteous contract, — ^him entreats. 

Twas night, and peaceftd slumber jaded frames 
Were snatching [to them all] throughout the lands, 
And woods and felon seas had gone to rest. 
When in their mid career the stars are rolled. 
When hushed is every field. Flocks and enamelled birds, 
Both those which far and mde the crystal meres, 
And those which fields [all] rough with briers haimt, 760 
In slumber laid beneath the stilly night, 
Their sorrows were assuaging, and the hearts 



Lirie 748. Or^ perhaps, v. 518 might be accurately enough trann" 
lated thus : 

Stripped of its sandal, in ungirded robe. 

754. The stillness of the world at night is finely described by 
Dr. Young, Night Thougldiy L 18-25 : 

" Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne. 
In ray less majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence, how dead ! and darkness, how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor listening ear, an object finds ; 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, and nature made a pause ; 
An awful pause 1 prophetic of her end." 



382 THE iENElD. V. 528-549. 

Forgetftd of their travails. But not so, 

Unblest of spirit, the Phcenician dame: 

Neither is she e'er melted into sleep, 

Nor in her eyne or bosom welcomes night 

Redouble her distresses, and again 

Her re-arising passion wildly storms, 

And surges with resentments' mighty tide. 

Thus, then, she broodeth o'er [her case], and thus 770 

Within her bosom with herself revolves : 

" Lo 1 what is it I do ? Shall I once more 

My former suitors, ridiculed, essay. 

And nuptials with the Nomads humbly crave. 

Whom I so oft already have disdained 

As husbands ? Shall 1 then the Ilian ships, 

And meanest bests of Teucrians attend ? 

Is it because it booteth that erewhile 

By my assistance they have been relieved. 

And with the grateful duly doth abide 780 

The obligation from a former act ? 

But grant I willed it, who will suffer me. 

Or, loathed, admit me to their haughty ships ? 

Alas I O lost one, art thou ignorant. 

Neither as yet dost feel the perjuries 

Of the Laomedontian race ? What then ? 

Shall I, lone in my flight, accompany 

Th' exulting seamen ? Or, by Tyrians thronged 

And all my people's host, be wafted on. 

And those, whom I from the Sidonian city scarce 790 

Forced out, shall I again lead o'er the deep. 

And bid them give the canvas to the gales ? 

Nay rather perish, as thou hast deserved. 

And with the falcion turn away thy woe ! 

Thou, by my tears o'erpowered, thou, sister, first 

Dost load me in my frenzy with these ills. 



V. 649-570. BOOK IV. 383 

And fling me to the foe. 'Twas not allowed, 

A life of marriage void, without a fault, 

To lead, in fashion of a savage beast. 

Nor such anxieties to touch I The faith, 800 

Pledged to Sychaean ashes, is not kept!" 

Such grievous plaints she vented from her breast. 

jEneas, on the elevated stem. 
Now on his going fixed, was snatching sleep. 
Affairs already orderly arranged. 
To him itself presented in his dreams 
The figure of the god, in selfsame guise 
Returning, and again thus seemed to warn. 
In all like Mercury, both in voice, and hue. 
And amber locks, and limbs adorn with youth: 810 

" Son of a goddess, canst thou slumbers eke 
Under this crisis? Nor what dangers thence 
May thee environ, madman, dost thou see ? 
Nor hearest thou the favouring Zephyrs breathe ? 
She artifices and dread wickedness 
Within her breast revolveth, bent on death, 
And surgeth with resentments' fitful tide. 
Fliest thou not hence in headlong hurry, whilst 
To fly in headlong hurry you have power ? 
Straight ocean in a turmoil with their ships, 820 

And grisly links to glare will you perceive. 
Straight in a glow with flames the shores, if thee, 
Dallying upon these regions, shall the Dawn 
Have touched. Uprouse thee then, break off delays. 
A light and fickle thing is woman aye." 
Thus having said, he blent him with the collied night. 



Line 825, 6. Verses 569, 570 might be thus somewhat varied : 
A vacillatlDg and a changeful thing 
Is woman ever. He, thus having etedd, 
Himself commingled with the collied night. 



SS4 THE MXESD. T. 571-58S. 

Then sooth .fineas, bj the maddeD gloom 
Afirighted, tears awaj from sleqp his firame. 
And importunes his comrades : ** Quick awake, 
Hj men, and take jcfwr Beats upon the banks; 830 

Unclew the sails with speed, A god, despatched 
From th' empyrean high, to hasten flight, 
And cut awaj the twisted halsers, lo! 
Once more doth spur me on. We follow diee, 
O hoi J one of gods, whoe'er thou art. 
And thy behests once more obey with joy. 
O be thou present and benignly aid. 
And stars in heaven propitious bring." He spoke. 
And from the scabbard draws his flashing sword. 
And smites the halsers with the unsheathed blade. 840 

The same enthusiasm at once possesseth all; 
And hale and hurry they; the shores they have left; 
Lies hid beneath their ships the main; eflbrcing, they 
Whirl up the foam, and th' azure [waters] sweep. 



So Parnell in his Hesiod : 

"A creature fond and changing, fair and vain. 
The creature, ' Woman,* rises now to reign." 

And Shakspeare, Cymldijie, ii. 5 : 

" Mutability, 
All faults that may be nam'd, nay that hell knows. 
Why hers, in part, or all : but rather all ; 
Nor e'en to vice 

They are not constant, but are changing still 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half so old as that." 

Line 843. As the enemies of the Castle of ^Temperance concealed 
the Earth : 

" So huge and infinite their numbers were, 
That all the land they under them did hyde." 

Spenser, Faerie Qiteene, iL 11, 5. 



V. 584-585. BOOK IV. 385 

And now first sprent the lands with new [-bom] light 
Aurora, leaving Tithon's saffiron bed. 



Line 845. So Spenser, F. Q. i. 2, 7. See also U 11, 61. 
"Now when the rosy-fingred Mommg fsdre. 
Weary of aged Tithones saffiron bed. 
Had spread her pm-ple robe through deawy aire," 

Shakspeare has numberless descriptions of day-break of great beauty; 
e. g, Romeo and Juliet, ii. 3 : 

" The gray-e/d mom smiles on the frowning night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light ; 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's pathway, made by Titan's wheels : 
Now ere the sun advance his burning eye. 
The day to cheer, and night's dark dew to dry," &c. 

And again, in the same Play, iii 5 : 

" Look, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : ' 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops." 

" Mild rides the Mom in orient beauty dress'd, 

An azure mantle, and a purple vest. 

Which, blown by gales, her gemmy feet display. 

Her amber tresses negligently gay : 

Collected now her rosy hand they fill. 

And, gently wrung, the pearly dew distil. 

The songful Zephyrs, and the laughing Hours, 

Breathe sweet, and strew her opening way with flowers." 

Savage, Wanderer, c. iv. 
And shortly after, of Sunrise : 

" Now, in his tabernacle roused, the Sun 
Is wam'd the blue ethereal steep to run ; 
While on his couch of floating jasper laid. 
From his bright eye Sleep calls the dewy shade. 
The crystal dome transparent pillars raise. 
Whence, beam'd from sapphires, living azure plays ; 
The liquid floor, inwrought with pearls divine, 
Where all his labours in mosaic shine : 
His coronet a cloud of silver- white ; 
His robe with unconsuming crimson bright. 
Varied with gems, all heaven's collected store ! 
While his loose locks descend, a golden shower." 
VOL. I. C C 



386 THE ^NEID. V. 586-609. 

Afl soon as e'er the queen from her watch-towers 

Perceived the light to whiten, and the fleet 

With balanced canvas under weigh, and shores, 

And th' empty havens without rower saw, 850 

Both thrice and four times smiting with her hand 

Her dainty bosom, and her golden hair 

Rending, " Ah Jove I shall this man go V" she saith, 

" And shall an alien ridicule our realm ? 

Will they not get their arms in readiness, 

And from out all the city give him chase. 

And others drag down galleys from the docks ? 

Go, quick bring flames, set sails, ply oars I — What do I say? 

Or where am I ? What madness turns my brain ? 

Unhappy Dido 1 Do his godless deeds 860 

Now sting thee ? Then 'twas meet [they should], when thou 

The sceptre didst vouchsafe. — Lo ! his right hand 

And troth, who, say they, brings his country's gods 

AloDg with him ! Who on his shoulders bare 

His father spent with age ! — His body seized 

Could I not have dislimbed, and o'er the waves 

Have scattered it ? [Could I] not his compeers, 

Not — have annihilated with the steel 

Ascanius' very self, and served him up 

To be a banquet on his father's boards ? 870 

But doubtful th' issue of the fray had proved. — 

It might have proved so ; whom had I to fear, 

About to perish ? Firebrands on their camp 

I might have flung, and filled their decks with flames, 

And son, and father, with the race have quenched, 

Myself eke might I have bestowed them. — Sun, 

Who with thy fires all works of earth dost scan. 

And thou, agent and witness of these cares, 

Jimo, and Hecat, in crossways at night. 

Invoked throughout the cities with a howl, 880 



•I 



V. 610-631. BOOK IV. 887 

And O ye vengeful Furies, and ye gods 
Of perishing Elissa, mark ye these, 
And the heavenly regard that is their due 
Unto my wrongs direct, and hear my prayers. 
If needs be that his cursed person touch 
The ports, and float to land, and thus the fates 
Of Jupiter exact, this end is fixed : 
Yet worried by a gallant nation's war and arms, 
An exile from his bourns, reft from th' embrace 
Of his lulus, let him sue for aid, 890 

And see his [people's] ignominious deaths; 
Neither, when he shall have surrendered him 
To the conditions of imrighteous peace, 
His realm or wished-for light enjoy. 
But faU before his day, and 'mid the sand 
Unsepulchred. These do I pray; this word. 
My latest, with my blood outpour. 
Then ye, O Tyrians, harass with your hate 
The brood and all its progeny to come, 
And to my ashes offer ye these gifts. 900 

Between the nations be no love nor leagues. 
Arise thou, some avenger from my bones. 
The Dardan settlers to pursue with fire 
And falcion, now, hereafter, at what time 
Soever shall the power present itself. 
The curse of shores antagonist to shores. 
To billows billows, arms to arms I pray: 
May both themselves and their descendants war 1" 
These speaks she, and her mind to every side 
She shifted, seeking, soon as in her powei, 910 



Lime 908. Nepotesque, v. 629, seems to have better authority than 
nejfotes. 



888 THE iEKEID. V. 681-650. 

To break away the [thread of] loathly light. 

Then she in brief Barce, Sychaeus' nurse, 

Accosted : for her own in her old land 

The sable sepulchre possessed : " Dear nurse, 

To me my sister Anna hither lead: 

Tell her to haste her person to bedew 

With water of the brook, and with her bring 

The victims and atoning offerings 

Prescribed. Thus let her come: and thou thyself 

With a religious fillet veil thy brows. 920 

The sacrifices to the Stygian Jove, 

Which, in due form commenced, I ha^e prepared. 

It is my purpose to complete, and pi 

An end to my distresses, and the p^ 

Of the Dardanian bust to abandon to the flame." 

Thus doth she speak. The other sped her step 

With an aged woman's zeal. But in unrest. 

And at her monstrous undertaking wild, 

Dido, her blood -shot eye-ball rolling round, 

And dashed with blotches on her quivering cheeks, 930 

And wan at coming dissolution, bursts 

Into the inner portals of the dome. 

And in her frenzy mounts the lofty pyre. 

And the Dardanian falcion she unsheathes, — 

A boon not for these services acquired. 

Here, after th' Ilian gear and well-known bed 

She gazed upon, awhile in tears and thought 

Delaying, she both laid her on the couch. 

And spake her latest words: " O relics dear. 



Line 911. So Amavia prays in Spenser's Faerie Queene, ii. 1, 36 : 

" Come, then ; come soon ; come, sweetest Death, 
And take away this long lent loathed light." 



V. 651-671. BOW IV. 389 

While destiny and deity allowed, 940 

Receive this soul, and free me from these woes. 

I have lived, and that career, which had my fate 

Assigned, have run ; and now this shade of mine . 

Majestic imdemeath the earth shall go. 

A passing glorious city have I reared ; 

My walls have seen ; a husband having venged, 

Upon a hostile brother penalties 

Have I exacted : — blest, alas I too blest. 

Had but the Dardan keels ne'er touched my shores 1" 

She said ; and with her lips pressed to the couch, 950 

" Die shall we unavenged ; but let us die !" saith she. 

" Thus, thus it joys to pass down to the shades. 

Let drink this conflag^tion with his eyes 

The barbarous Dardanian from the deep, 

And with him bear the omens of my death." 

She said ; and in the midst of such [her words] 
Th' attendants view her sunk beneath the steel, 
And the sword frothing with the gore, and sprent 
The hands. A shriek flies to the lofty halls ; 
Through the shocked city rumour revels wild; 960 

With moans, and groan, and women's howl roofe ring ; 
Re-echoes with the mighty wails the sky : 
Not otherwise than if from foes let loose 
All Carthage were to fall, or ag^d Tyre, 
And raging blazes were to be enwreathed 
Throughout the dome-heights both of men and gods. 



Line 966. 

" So from a spark, that kindled first by chance^ 
With gathering force the qtdckening flames adrauoe ; 
Till to the clouds their cmrling heads aspire. 
And towers and temples sink in floods of fire." 

Pope, Temple of Fame, 
The translation of the second per in this idiomatic passage would 
involve the supply of a weak ellipsis. 



\ 



890 THE iENEID. V. 672-679. 

Her sister heard it breathless, and, adread. 

In nervous hurry, marring with her nails 

Her features, and her bosom with clenched hands. 

Darts through the midmost, and the dying [dame]] 970 

By name loud calls : '' O sister, was it this ? 

Was it in guile you sought me ? Was it this 

That pile funereal, was it this the fires 

And altars had in store for me ? Of what 

In chief shall I forlorn complain ? Hast thou 

Thy sister for a comrade scorned at death ? 

Would thou hadst called me to the selfsame doom ! 



One anguish and one hour had with the sword 



Line 967. See the beautiful description of Amavia's death in the 
Faerie Queene, ii. 1, 36-56. The 39th stanza reminds one of Anna's 
sad discovery : 

" Which when that warriour heard, dismounting straict 
From his tall steed, he rusht into the thick. 
And soone arrived where that sad Poiui^raict 
Of death and dolour lay, halfe dead, halfe quick ; 
In whose white alabaster brest did stick 
A crueU knife that made a griesly wownd. 
From which forth gusht a stream of gore-blood thick. 
That all her goodly garments staind arownd. 
And into a deepe sanguine dide the grassy grownd. 

Therewith her dim eie-lids she up gan reare. 
On which the drery Death did sitt as sad 
As lump of lead," &c« 

And in his exquisite elegy on the death of Sir Philip Sidney, entitled 
Astrophel, Spenser expresses the idea embodied in ore legam, though he 
gives it a different turn : 

"His palled face, impictured with death. 
She bathed oft with teares and dried oft : 
And with sweet kisses suckt the wasting breath 
Out of his lips like lillies pale and soft. 
And oft she cald to him, who answerd nought. 
And onely by his lookes did tell his thought." 



V, 679-701. BOOK IV. 391 

Swept botnfSSms away. E'en with these hands 

Did I uprear it, and our country's gods 980 

Call with my voice, that I should thee, thus laid, 

O heartiess one, have failed ? Thyself and me. 

Thou hast, O sister, quenched, thy people too, 

And the Sidonian sires, and city thine. 

Give me with waters clean to wash her wounds ; 

And should there any of her parting breath 

Still hover round, I'll catch it with my lips." 

Thus having said, she had climbed the lofty steps. 

And her half-living sister clasping round, 

She hugged her to her bosom mth a groan, 990 

And stanched the jetty blood-streams with her robe. 

She having made an effort to uplift 

Her heavy eye-balls, swoons away again: 

Empierced gurgles tieep within her breast 

The wound. Three times she, raising herself up, 

And on her elbow leaning, raised [her form] : 

Three times was she rolled back upon the bed. 

And with her wandering eyne through lofty heaven 

She sought the light, and groaned when it was found. 

Then Juno the almighty, pitying 1000 

Her lengthful anguish and laborious death. 
Iris despatched from th' Empyrean down. 
To disengage the struggling spirit, and 
The members fettered [with it]. For since she 
Neither by destiny, nor death deserved. 
Was dying, but unhappy ere her day. 
And by a sudden frenzy-passion fired. 
Not yet Proserpina the golden lock 
From off her crown of head had reft away. 
And to the Stygian Orcus doomed the head. lOlo 

So dewy Iris on her saffron wings 
Along the sky, a thousand motley hues 




\ 

Rifling from the confronted sun, flies down^^ 

And near, above the head, she stood: '' This look. 

Holy to Dis, enjoined, I cany off, 

And thee frtnn that thy body I release." 

Thus saith she, and with her right hand the lock 

She severs : and all heat at once dissolved. 

And to the breezes sped the life away. 



Line 1017. A mortal miglit have said : v 

''So, &re thee well! 
Now boast thee, death ! In thy possession lies 
A lass unparalleled. Downy windows ; dose ; 
And golden Phcebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so royal !" 

Shakspeare, Antony and Cleopatra, t. 2. 
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I SUPPOSE that no apology can be necessary for exhibiting to 
the reader the masterly description of a plague, from the pen of 
a British poet : I therefore feel but little scruple in presenting 
to him the following extract from Armstrong's Art of Pre- 
serving Health, Here and there it will call to his mind the 
account of the cattle-murrain so graphically treated of by 
Virgil, although referring to a calamity of a widely different 
nature, — ^the Sweating Sickness. The subject itself presented 
far less of picturesqueness than that which employed the Latin 
poet's genius, and yet it has been handled with no small power 
by a writer who deserves to be much better known than he 
seems to be. Armstrong was no common poet. 



it 



Ere yet the fell Plantagenets had spent 
Their ancient rage at Bosworth's purple field ; 
While, for which tyrant England should receive. 
Her legions in incestuous murders mix'd. 
And daily horrors ; till the Fates were drunk 
With kindred blood by kindred hands profused : 
Another plague of more gigantic arm 
Arose, a monster never known before 
Bear'd from Cocytus its portentous head. 
This rapid fury not, like other pests. 
Pursued a gradual course, but in a day 
Bush'd as a storm o'er half th' astonish'd isle. 
And strewed with sudden carcases the land. 
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" First tiirough the shoulders, or whatever part 
Was seized the first, a fervid vapour sprung : 
With rash combustion thence, the quivering spark 
Shot to the heart, and kindled all within ; 
And soon the surface caught the spreading fires. 
Through all the yielding pores, the melted blood 
Gush'd out in smoky sweats ; but nought assuaged 
The torrid heat within, nor aught relieved 
The stomach's anguish. With incessant toil. 
Desperate of ease, impatient of their pain, 
They toss'd from side to side. In vain the stream 
Ran full and clear, they bum'd and thirsted stilL 
The restless arteries with rapid blood 
Beat strong and frequent. Thick and pantingly 
The breath was fetch' d, and with huge labourings heaved. 
At last a heavy pain oppress'd the head, 
A wild delirium came ; their weeping friends 
Were strangers now, and this no home of theirs. 
Harass'd with toil on toil, the sinking powers 
Lay prostrate and o'erthrown : a ponderous sleep 
Wrapp'd all the senses up : they slept and died. 

" In some a gentle horror crept at first 
O'er all the limbs : the sluices of the skin 
Withheld their moisture, till by art provoked 
The sweats o'erflow'd ; but in a clammy tide : 
Now free and copious, now restrain'd and slow ; 
Of tinctures various, as the temperature 
Had mix'd the blood ; and rank with fetid steams ; 
As if the pent-up humours by delay 
Were grown more fell, more putrid, and malign. 
Here lay their hopes, (though little hope remain' d,) 
With full efiFiision of perpetual sweats 
To drive the venom out. And here the Fates 
Were kind, that long they Hnger'd not in pain. 
For who surviv'd the sun's diurnal race, 
Bose from the dreary gates of hell redeem'd : 
Some the sixth hour oppress'd, and some the third. 

" Of many thousands, few imtainted scaped ; 
Of those infected, fewer scaped alive ; 
Of those who lived, some felt a second blow ; 
And whom the second spared, a third destroy 'd. 
Frantic with fear, they sotight by flight to shun 
The fierce contagion. O'er the mournful land 
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Th* infected city pour'd her hurrying swarmis : 

Boused by the flames that fired her seats around, 

Th* infected country rush'd into the town. 

Some, sad at home, and in the desert some, 

Abjured the fatal commerce of mankind ; 

In vain : where'er they fled the Fates pursued. 

Others, with hopes more specious, cross' d the main, 

To seek protection in far distant skies ; 

But none they found. It seem'd the general air, 

From pole to pole, from Atlas to the east. 

Was then at enmity with English blood. 

For, but the race of England, all were safe 

In foreign climes ; nor did this Fury taste 

The foreign blood which England then contain'd. 

Where should they fly ? The circumambient heaven 

Involved them still ; and every breeze was bane. 

Where find relief ? The salutary art 

Was mute ; and, startled at the new disease. 

In fearful whispers hopeless omens gave. 

To Heaven with suppliant rites they sent their prayers ; 

Heaven heard them not. Of every hope deprived ; 

Fatigued with vain resources, and subdued 

With woes resistless and enfeebling fear. 

Passive they sunk beneath the weighty blow. 

Nothing but lamentable sounds was heard, 

Nor aught was seen but ghastly views of death. 

Infectious horror ran from face to face. 

And pale despair. *Twas all the business then 

To tend the sick, and in their turns to die. 

In heaps they fell. And oft one bed, they say. 

The sickening, dying, and the dead contained." 

Perhaps it may not be unacceptable to the reader to re- 
ceive some further information on the subject of this extra- 
ordinary plague, which in former days ravaged England with 
such fearful devastation. This I am enabled to supply by the 
kindness of my friend Dr. Robert Adams, of Dublin, who has 
referred me to Hecker's Epidemics of the Middle Ages, trans- 
lated by Dr. Babington for the Sydenham Society, as furnish- 
ing one of the best accounts of it. From the various parts of 
this very interesting work have been extracted the diflferent 
facts, which I have here endeavoured to embody, though not 
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always observing the peculiarities which were incident to the 
five distinct visitations of the disease, respectivelj, in the 
years 1485, 1606, 1617, 1528-9, and 1561. 

It appears that it first broke out in the beginning of 
August, A.D. 1485, in the army of the Earl of Richmond ; and 
after the battle of Bosworth, followed the conquerors to Lon- 
don. Here it assumed a terrible form early in September, 
thence spreading over the whole kingdom from east to west, 
and then with strange caprice travelling back again from west 
to east. In the short interval of three months it swept off 
countless numbers of human beings. Health, strength, and 
vigour proved no security against its mysterious assaults ; nay, 
as if actuated by a wild jealousy, it rather marked out for its 
prey those who were of robust frames and Herculean consti- 
tution. A very Nero in despotism, it rioted as it were in the 
murder of the great. Its visits were sudden and short. They 
who went to rest at night in the full enjoyment of rude health 
were ready to be coffined in the morning. Subsequently, 
indeed, two or three hours, or even one, was quite enough 
for the despatch of a victim. Thus the whole land became 
one great charnel-house : many heads of noble faifiilies were 
laid low in the dust ; great merchants trafficked no longer ; 
the ward saw his guardian a corpse before his eyes ; orphans 
cried in vain for parents who were now no more. Instead of 
a wide-spread joy at the fall of a cruel usurper, all England 
was filled with mourning and woe ; in place of the pageants of 
a coronation, her people were forced to gaze upon the spec- 
tacles of the tortured and the dead. 

Awful were the features of the plague. Recovery was no 
security against recurrence : a second, and even a third attack 
would often follow a first; and thus the healthy lived in 
alarm, and the diseased lingered with scarce a hope. Heat 
was death, cold was death ; to arouse perspiration was no less 
fatal than to check it ; and the wretched patient lay as still 
as a stone on his bed of sickness and dismay, without daring 
to expose a foot, or even a finger, to the air, on pain of inevi- 
table doom. Even if he succeeded in his battle with the foe, 
and survived its enmity and power, victory was often pur- 
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chased at a price still dearer than defeat. Prostrated by the 
contest, he often became so enfeebled, that at last dropsy 
would come in, almost'as a friend, to end the distress of debi- 
lity, and the miseries of a life worn by anguish to a thread. 

The horrors that the sufferer had to undergo were ushered 
in by a short shivering, to which would ensue, acute pain 
under the nails, rheumatic cramps, nausea, frightful lassitude 
almost amounting to paralysis, lethargy leading to apoplexy, 
delirium, and streams of the most offensive 'perspiration, 
which poisoned the air, and dealt ruin to all around. These, 
of course, were not always found combined in the same indivi- 
dual, or in the same order. Nay, at times the peculiar symp- 
tom, which gave the name to the malady, was absent alto- 
gether, and* proved one of its most alarming prognostics. 
Svdoria essentia plurimum nocebat. There were scarce any 
true premonitory symptoms at all ; and yet so highly inflam- 
matory was the disorder in general, that it came to a crisis at 
most in twenty-four hours. Thus the bravest and strongest 
were often struck down in a moment, without notice or prepa- 
ration, past remedy or relief. It might have been supposed 
that the superior cleanliness and greater comforts of the higher 
orders of society would have enabled them to resist the as- 
saults of this, as of other epidemics ; yet in numberless cases 
neither these advantages of their position, nor any precaution, 
proved of the slightest avail. Sir Thomas More, in a letter to 
Erasmus, mentions a remarkable instance of its undistinguish- 
ing rigour, during its third visitation in 1517. Speaking of 
Ammonius of Lucca, a scholar of note, and private secretary to 
the king, he says : ^^ Is valde sihi mdehaiur ad/versus contagionem 
victus moderatione munitvs : quA factv/m putavit, ut quv/m in 
nullum peine irudderit^ cujv^ non totafamilia laboraverat, nemi- 
nem adliuc e suis id malum attigerit : — id quod et miki, et mvl- 
tie prasterea, jactavity non adm/odum multis horis anteqv>am ex- 
tinctvs est" So that of this unfortimate man one might too 
truly say: jactavity mdavit^ periit: rejoicing in the pride of 

' Incertus ibidem 
Sudor. Geo, iii. 500. 
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health and intellect at noon, he lay a corpse in a self-deve- 
loped, fetid swamp at night. 

To trace this tremendous malady to its true causes, appean 
extremely difficult. In some instances it was preceded by un- 
exampled wet and floods ; but this does not seem to have been 
the case in 1517. Long-continued rain, by which the earth is 
turned into a dripping sponge, especially when followed by 
great heat, absorbing moisture, and raising the noxious gases, 
disengaged by evaporation, into the veiy heaven, are quite 
enough to account for disease in any, or all its forms. But 
wet seasons are not unknown in the present age; followed, 
too, by heat, and teeming with epidemics. Pandora^s ever 
zealously replenished box is not in our days kept always shut ; 
yet in the escape of numberless disorders this terrific scourge 
is not among them. Perhaps the profession may be able to 
explain the fact : but does it not seem as if there were the 
same kind of mysterious law affecting diseases, which is known 
to rule the animated world? Countless living beings once 
roamed and revelled upon our earth, which have disappeared 
ages ago in an inscrutable antiquity. They served their great 
Maker's high purposes, preyed upon the defenceless, ceased to 
be of service, and were blotted out of creation ; while their 
very existence would have remained unknown, except for the 
geologist and the fossil. How many, too, are the various tiny 
insects, which the morning's sun calls into life, and the chill of 
evening hearses in the dust, of which we should scarce be con- 
scious at all, except for the tingling occasioned by their mi- 
nute bite, or the annoyance inflicted by their microscopic 
sting I Small as they are, felt almost rather than known, per- 
ceived only as a petty nuisance, they seem to have been bom 
only to buzz, and pester, and then pass away for ever. It may 
be that this plague is ordained to revisit man once more, to 
swoop down, like the gad-fly, in deadly dips for half a century, 
vanish like the most eccentric comet, and the world fail to last 
long enough for a third appearance. Perhaps it is gone, never 
more to lift its awful front in England ; yet not before it has 
resigned its place to some other dreadful scourge, to be sent 
by the Ruler of the Universe to thin the ranks of human 
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kind, and drive the giddy and the wicked to wisdom and reli- 
gion. 

But though the causes assigned for the Sweating Sickness 
seem hardly to account for that peculiar shape of disease, yet 
it is quite curious to find in what way its last visit originated.^ 
In the spring of the year 1551, there arose from the banks of 
the river Severn fog upon fog, of extraordinary denseness, and 
most offensive smell. This naturally caused no small alarm in 
the minds of the people, who could not but apprehend serious 
consequences from such a harbinger of mischief. Good ground 
had they for their fears ; for on the 15th of April, this tremen- 
dous plague burst out with aggravated horrors in the town of 
Shrewsbury. The atmosphere was thoroughly poisoned. The 
unfortimate inhabitants barred their windows, and closed their 
doors against the pestilence; but the Spirit of the Mist, laugh- 
ing at such puny precautions, made his easy way within, and 
turned the prison into an hospital. Now he struck down with 
undiscriminating hand all the healthy and the strong, and that 
in a moment. Sometimes they were seized by his terrible 
grasp in sleep, sometimes in the middle of a meal, sometimes 
on their journeys." Whether in business or amusement, at any 
hour of day or night, this merciless destroyer swept them off 
" with the besom of destruction j" and, as if in mockery of their 
wants and woes, spared to them for nurses the old and the 
young. In the midst of these terrors, the town's-people fled 
to the country, and the countiy-people to the towns, both in 

^ Subito cum tabida membris 

Corrupto cceli traotu, miserandaque venit 
Arboribusque satisque lues, et letifer annus. 
Linquebant dulces animas, aut segra trahebant 
Corpora. J^», iii 137-41. 

Hie quondam morbo ooeli miseranda coorta est 
Tempestas, totoque auctumni incanduit sestu, 
Et genus omne ned pecudum dedit, omne ferarum ; 
Corrupitque lacus. Oeo, iii. 478-81. 

c Ecce autem, duro fumans sub vomere, taurus 
Concidity et miztum spumis vomit ore cruorem, 
Extremosque ciet gemitus. ver. 515-17. 
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pursuit of safety from the plague ; but security was nowhere ; 
in every quarter affright and death : 



" Cnidelifl ubique 
Luctus, ubique pavor^ et plurima mortis imago." 

uEneid IL 368, 9. 

Women ran half-naked and wild about the streets, filling every 
place with lamentations and prayers, reminding one of the 
miseries at the fall of Troy : 

" At domus interior gemitu miseroque tumultu 
Miscetur ; peiiitusquo cavse plangoribus sedes 
Femineis ululant : forit aurea sidera clamor. 
Tum pavidso tectis matres ingentibus errant^ 
Amploxseque tenont postes, atque oscula figunt." 

jEn. ii. 486-90. 

All business was brought to a stand : and those who enjoyed 
immunity from disease were forced to listen to the undying 
knell of funeral bells, day and night everlastingly pealing their 
ears with the din of death. In Shrewsbury alone nine hundred 
and sixty of the inhabitants in a few days were sent to rot in 
the grave; while the malady spread thence over the entire 
kingdom, and caiTied off such numbers, that Godwyn calls its 
ravages an actual "depopulation."** All this was distinctly 
traceable to mists from the Severn, — mists dense, nauseous, 
fetid. Whithersoever these were wafted by the wind, thither 
they carried in their train terror, pestilence, and wholesale 
destruction. 

A most extraordinary circumstance connected with this 
last visitation deserves to be mentioned. It seems that in this 
instance the Englislmian was sought out exclusively by the 
Fury of Pestilence : wherever he was, he, and he alone, was 
seized. No concealment availed him; he was unearthed, 
dogged, and hunted down. Dr. Hecker says, that on this oc- 

'• Nee singiola morbi 

Corpora corripiunt ; sed tola sDstiva ropente, 
Spemque gregemque simul, cimctamque ab originc gentem. 

Geo. ill. 471-3. 
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casion it "unifonnly spared foreigners in England, and, on 
the other hand, followed the English into foreign countries ; so 
that those who were in the Netherlands and France, and even 
in Spain, were carried off in no inconsiderable numbers by 
their indigenous pestilence, which was nowhere caught by the 
natives. Not a single French inhabitant of the neighbouring 
town of Calais was affected; and neither the Scotch inhabitants 
of the same island, nor the Irish, were visited." 

It is further deserving of remark, that the hidden causes, 
which gave birth to this terrible sickness among mankind, ex- 
tended to the inferior animals of the creation. In the epi- 
demic of 1528, facts seem to warrant the conclusion that a 
kind of absolute fish-poison was developed. There is no doubt 
that malignant diseases were traced at the time to eating fish ; 
while the notion gains support from the fact, that something 
very unusual must have occurred amongst the tenants of the 
deep, to account for porpoises® repairing " in numbers up the 
frisch^ Haff as to as the bridge," and the Baltic casting on its 
shores many " corpses of these creatures." Nay, the very fowls 
of the air^ fell victims to the pestilence. " In the neighbour- 
hood of Freyburg, in the Breisgau, dead birds were found scat- 
tered under the trees, with boils as large as peas under their 
wings." 

Strange as it may appear, these phenomena of disease were 
undoubtedly accompanied by physical wonders in other depart- 
ments of nature. Crops were blighted, murrain seized the 
cattle, storms swept the lands, floods inundated, comets blazed, 
meteors glared, volcanoes flamed. In the day-time double 
suns stood in the heavens, scaring with equivocal portents, 
while at night mock moons shone uj^on the simple beams of 
coming woe. Every thing seemed to point to some marvel- 
lous disturbance of electrical equilibrium, as if nature herself 
were out of course, and, like a second Phaeton, had become 

e Jam maris immensi prolem^ et genus omne natantum, 
Litore in extremo, ceu naufraga corpora, fluctus 
Proluit ; insolitse fiigiunt in flumina phocse. Geo. iii. 541-3. 

f Ipsis est aer avibus non sequus, et ill» 
Praecipites alt& vitam sub nube relinquunt. ver. 546, 7. 
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deaf to the leesonB of experience and the requirementi <rf 
law. 

In the midst of all the horrors of thiB loathsome plagae, as 
if even Pandora's hope were unaTailable,' the i^jricians aeem 
to have been wholly powerless. When it first appeared in 
England they could literally do nothing, and thus, fortunately, 
nature was mostly left to herself; but in Germany a notion 
got abroad that the way to cure the Sweating Sickness was by 
forcing perspiration for four-and-twenty hours. Accordingly 
the unhappy patient was covered with innumerable blankets, 
a mountain of feather-beds was piled over his devoted frame, 
the stoves were heated, every aperture in the sick-chamber 
diligently closed, and thus he was simply steamed to death. 
Nam ocdtiMs rimis omnUms, et exdtato igne oopiaw, opertisque 
BtragvlU, quo magia, tutivsque sudererU, ceitu prcefocati sunt. 
Thus the ill-fated sufferer, who might have survived the dis- 
order, fell a victim to his friends. Yet, it will scarcely be be- 
lieved, that this very mode of treatment, exploded by the ex- 
perience of centuries, was followed by the (Jerman physicians 
during a similar visitation in Germany in 1802. 

Perhaps the reader has already begun to think that much 
more than enough has been said upon this subject, and there- 
fore I shall shortly release him ; but before I do so, with his 
leave, I shall just add, that another most formidable pestilence 
assailed mankind still earlier than the Sweating Sickness, the 
sjrmptoms of which bore a marked resemblance to those of 
the pest which Virgil describes. It swept over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, in the fourteenth century, and carried off in Europe 
alone 25,000,000 of the human race, being one-quarter of its 
whole population. Wo are told that Italy lost one-half of its 
inhabitants ; and that in Venice no more than a quarter of the 
people survived. This most awful of awful scourges was a 
form of the Oriental Plague, and, owing to the dark spots 
which broke out all over the body, and the deep colour of the 
jaws and tongue of the diseased, was fitly denominated ** The 

f Qusesitseque nocent artes ; cessere magistri, 
Phillyrides Chiron, Amythaoniusquo Melampus. 

Oeo. iii. 649, 50. 
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Black Death." In this condition '^ no beverage could assuage 
their burning thirst, so that their sufferings continued without 
alleviation until terminated by death, which many in their 
despair accelerated by their own hands.** Thus fer the ordi- 
nary circumstances only of the Oriental Plague occurred. Still 
deeper sufferings, however, were connected with this pesti- 
lence, such as have not been felt at other times ;^ the organs 
of respiration were seized with a putrid inflammation 5 a vio- 
lent pain in the chest attacked the patient, and blood was 
expectorated." 

In Florence, according to the account of *' Boccacio, who 
was an eye-witness of its incredible fatality ... it commenced 
. . . not as in the East, with bleeding at the nose,*' a sure sign 
of inevitable death ; but there took place at the beginning . . . 
tumours in the groin and in the axilla, varying in circumfe- 
rence up to the size of an apple or an egg, and called by the 
people ' pest-boils.' Then there appeared similar tumours in- 
discriminately over all parts of the body, and black or blue 
spots came out on the arms or thighs, or on other parts, either 
single and large, or small and thickly studded. These spots 
proved equally fatal with the pest-boils, which had been from 
the first regarded as a sure sign of death.' No power of medi- 
cine brought relief — ^almost all died within the first three days, 
some sooner, some later, after the appearance of these signs, 
and for the most part entirely without fever or other symp- 
toms. The plague spread itself with the greater fuiy, as it 
communicated from the sick to the healthy, like fire among 
dry and oily fuel ; and even contact with the clothes and other 
articles which had been used by the infected, seemed to induce 
the disease. As it advanced, not only men, but animals fell 

h Ipedque suos, jam morte sub »gr&, .... 

Discissos nudis laniabant dentdbus artus. Geo, iii« 512, 14. 

* Atque attractus ab alto 

Splritus, interdum gemitu gravis ; imaque longo 
Ilia singultu teudunt. ver. 505-7. 

It It naribus ater 

Sanguis. ver. 507, 8. 

1 See note ti, p. 404. 
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sick, and shortly expired, if they had touched things belong- 
ing to the diseased or dead. Thus Boccado saw two hogs 
on the rags'" of a person who had died of plague, after stag- 
gering about for a short time, hM down dead, as if they had 
taken poison. In other places," multitudes of dogs, cats, fowls, 
and other animals, fell victims to the contagion." 

In France it raged with terrific mortality, ''so that in 
many places not more than two in twenty of the inhabitants 
survived. Many were struck as if by lightning, and died on 
the spot.'' In England the same symptoms, with scarcely less 
of virulence, were observed. The inflammatory boils were re- 
cognised at once as a f&ial prognostic, '' and those were past all 
hope of recovery in whom they arose in numbers all over the 
body. It was not till towards the close of the plague that 
they ventured to open," by incision, these hard and dry boils, 
when matter flowed from them in small quantity, and thus, 
by compelling nature to a critical suppuration, many patients 
were saved. Every spot which the sick had touched, their 
breath, their clothes, spread the contagion ; and, as in all 
other places, the attendants and friends, who were either blind 
to their danger or heroically despised it, fell a sacrifice to their 
sympathy. Even the eyes of the patient were considered as 
sources of contagion, which had the power of acting at a dis- 
tance, whether on account of their unwonted lustre, i* or dis- 
tortion which they always sufi*er in plague, or whether in 
conformity with an ancient notion,* according to which the 

™ Verum etiam, invisos si quis tent^rat amictus, 
Ardentes papulae, atque immundus olentia sudor 
Membra sequebatiu*. Geo. iii. 563-5. 

•* Hinc canibus blandis rabies venit, et quatit aegros 

Tussis anliela sues, ac faucibus angit obebis. ver. 496, 7. 

o Non tamen uUa magis praesens fortuna laborum est, 
Quam si quis ferro potuit rescindere summum 
Ulceris os : alitur vitium, vivitque tegendo, 
Dum medicas adhibero manus ad vulnera pastor 
Abnegat. ver. 452-6. 

P Turn vero ardentes ociili. ver. 505. 

4 Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos. 

Eel. m, 103. 
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sight was considered as the bearer of a demoniacal enchant- 
ment.'* 

In England, too, as in Italy, it " was soon accompanied by 
a fatal murrain among the cattle. Wandering about without 
herdsmen, they fell' by thousands ; and, as has likewise been 
observed in Africa, the birds and beasts of prey are said not to 
have touched them." Such a fatality must have given rise to 
the want* which was so severely felt during a fearful epidemic 
fever in France in 1482. Disease extended to the oxen, and 
swept them off in such multitudes, that, for lack of draught- 
cattle,' women and children were forced to draw the plough. 

r Soe note <J, p. 402. 

■ Nunc quoque post tanto, videat, desertaque regna 
Pastorum, et longe saltus lateque vacantes. 

Geo. iii. 476, 7. 

t Ergo segro rastiis terram rimantur, et ipsis 
Unguibus infodiunt fruges, montesque per altos 
Contents, cervice trahunt stridentia plaustra. ver. 534-6. 
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Progress of Poesy . . . . . Eclogue vi 96. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard . . „ x. 19, 

Progress of Poesy ... . . Oeorgic i 161. 

Elegy „ ii724. 

Progress of Poesy „ iii 16. 

Ode to Spring „ iv. 79. 

Alliance of Education and Government . „ iv. 404. 

Bard, i. 3 „ iv.731. 

Hymn to Adversity .... jEneid i. 895, 

Bard „ 11063. 

Descent of Odin „ iii. 69. 

Bard „ iv. 46, 
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Paradise Lost, book is. . 
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Ode on Nativity, 26 
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Parnbll. 

Night Piece on Death .... Eclogtte ix. 80. 

Hesiod Oeorgic iii, 46. 

The Hermit ^neid i. 574. 

Hesiod ..'.... ,, iv. 254. 

The FUes „ iv. 577. 
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Cider, book i. . . ... . . Oeorgic ii. 129. 

„ ii tt ^* IS^' 

„ ^ • t> ^' ^28. 

if ° L ..... . ,, ii. 637. 

Cerealia „ iii. 577. 

Cider, book ii „ iii. 749. 

Pope. 

Prologue to Satires Eclogue vi. 6. 

Pastoral i „ vii. 79. 

Dunciad, book iii „ viii. 36. 

Rape of the Lock, canto v, . . . „ ix. 41. 

Epistle to Mr. Jervas .... ,, ix. 73. 

Pastoral ii „ z. 19. 

Windsor Forest Oeorgic i. 525. 

Pastoral iv *> ii. 671. 

Temple of Fame „ iiL 46. 

Windsor Forest >* iii. 103. 

Rape of the Lock, canto i. . . . „ iv. 7. 

Temple of Fame „ iv. 79. 

Rapeof the Lock, canto ii. ... „ iv, 79. 

Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, stanzas 4, 6 . „ iv. 655. 

Windsor Forest ^neid i. 421. 

Temple of Fame „ i. 1032. 

„ iv. 267, 273. 

,, „ „ iv. 966. 

Pbiob. 

Solomon, book iiL Oeorgic iii. 89. 

„ ii. ^neid ii. 698. 

„ ii „ iv. 194. 
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Shaksfeabe. 

Twelfth Night . . . act i. scene 5 Eclogue i,^. 

Romeo and Juliet . . ii. 2 n ^ ^- 

Winter'g Tale . . . iv. 8 „ i. 52, 

Merchant of Venice . . iv. 1 „ i* ^« 

Coriolanus .... v. 8 „ L Si. 

Sonnets, 91 „ iL 90. 

CymbeUne .... 1. 7 }f ^ ^^* 

HeniyVm. . . . iiL 1 „ iiL 68. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona . iv. 4 „ iii. 186. 

Venus and Adonis tj ^ ^^« 

Pericles .... iii. 1 ,» iv. 18. 

Titus Andronicus . . ii. 8 ff ^* 7. 

Tempest .... v. 1 „ viiL 87. 

Merchant of Venice . . v. 1 „ viiL 139. 

„ „ . . iii. 2 „ ix. 41. 

King John .... v. 7 ,, ix. 41. 

Troilus and Cressida . . iv. 5 „ ix. 71. 

Merchant of Venice . . iii. 2 ^^ ix. 79. 

Winter's Tale ... v. 2 „ x. 19. 

As you like it ... iii. 2 ;» x. 67. 

Henry VIII. ... iii. 2 „ x. 93. 

Midsummer Night's Dream iv. 1 Oeorgic i. 3. 

2 Henry IV. . . . i. 3 „ i. 167. 

Henry V v. 2 „ i. 208. 

King John .... iii. 1 i, ^' 378. 

Richard III. . . . ii. 3 „ i. 483. 

As you like it . . . iv. 1 „ i. 525. 

Venus and Adonis >} ^» 602. 

Julius Caesar ... iii. 2 ^^ i> 631. 

Macbeth . . . . ii. 3 ,, i. 637. 

Julius Caesar . . . i. 3 ,, ^ 637. 

Hamlet . . . . i. 1 a ^^ 637. 

Julius Caesar ... iii. 1 >» !• 660. 

Winter's Tale . . . iv. 3 „ ii. 100. 

Richard II ii. 1 „ ii. 239. 

„„.... iii. 4 „ ii. 512. 

3 Henry VI. . . . ii. 5 „ ii. 652. 
Hamlet .... iii. 1 „ iii. 23. 
Merchant of Venice . . v. 1 „ iii. 104-121. 
Antony and Cleopatra .v. 1 „ iii. 307, 8. 
Julius Caesar . . . ii. 1 „ iii. 726, 7. 
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Winter's Tale . 
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Antony and Cleopatra 
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2 Henry VI. 
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Merchant of Venice 
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Borneo and Juliet 

Antony and Cleopatra 
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SFEirSER. 

Shepheardfi Calender, June, 13-16 . 

Colin Clout, 636 .... 

Shepheards Calender, September, 254 

December, 11, 12 
January, 55 
Ifarch, 40 
August, 29 

Faerie Queene, ii. 9, 24 . 
„ „ ii. 12, 61 . 

Shepheards Calender, July, 161 

RuinesofTime, 607 

Shepheards Calender, June, 43 

Faerie Queene, iv, 10, 1 . 

Shepheards Calender, March, end 

Faerie Queene, vii. 7, 37 . 

vii. 7, 8, 10 . 
iv. 2, 48 
ii. 12, 64 

Shepheards Calender, May, 172 

Colin aout, 22 . . . 

Shepheards Calender, November, 133 

Faerie Queene, ii. 5, 30 . 

Shepheards Calender, November, 175 
„ „ Jime, 49 

Faerie Queene, vii. . 

Shepheards Calender, October, 25 
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Shepheards Calender, February, 12 
Hymne of Heavenly Love, 85 
Faerie Queene, i. 9, 53 
„ „ ii. 5, 31 
Mourning Muse of Thestylis [Ludowick 
Brysket] 



Eclogue i 3-5. 
„ i, 3-5. 
„ L 111. 
„ ii 45. 
„ ii. 75. 
„ iiL 45. 
„ iiL 53. 
„ iii. 53. 
„ iii. 53. 
„ iii. 55. 
„ iii. 63. 
„ iii. 100. 
„ iiL 159. 
„ iii. 159. 
„ iv. 8. 
„ iv. 26. 
iv.63. 

V. 9. 

V.15. 

V.25. 

V.32. 

V.45. 

V.71. 

V. 108. 

V. 110. 
vi.39. 
„ vi. 63. 
„ vi. 86. 
„ vi.ll8. 
„ vii. 56. 
„ viii. 94. 
„ X. 67. 
„ X. 67. 
Oeorgic i. 16. 
„ i. 167. 
„ i. 275. 
„ i. 380. 
,, i. 545. 
„ L 570. 
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Faerie Queene, ii. 12, 83 . 
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iii. 287, &c. 


Winter, 713-59 
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TlOKELL. 



Fragment on Hunting 



. Oeorgic ii. 452. 



Thomas Wabton 



Pleasures of Melancholy 
Ode xtI. . 
The Hamlet . 
Sonnet y. . 
Pleasures of Melancholy 



Young 



The Complaint, Night iii. 271, 2 
Paraphrase on Job . 



The Complaint, Night i. 1-5 < 
The Last Day, book ii. . 
The Complaint, Night i. 18-26 



Eclogue viii. 15. 
Oeorgic i. 307. 

„ ii. 645. 

„ iii. 46. 

„ iii. 382. 



Eclogue iii. 154. 
Georgic iiu 104-21. 
iii. 580. 
iii. 726, 7. 
„ iv. 92. 
^neid iv. 754. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 6, line 10, for you read thou. 

28, „ 9, „ how „ now. 

28, notes, 1. 6, /or 450 read 449. 

48, line 1, dele comma after me. 

5^> if 1* for Eglogue read Eclogue. 

62, notes, 1. 12, for adowne read adown. 
„ 68, line 13, /or Lithonian „ Sithonian. 
„ 79, „la8t, „ 684 „ 686. 

„ 104, notes, 1. 11, for wa read war. 
„ 107, line 16, for The „ As. 
„ 127, „ 12, „ olives „ olive. 
„ 152, „ 28, „ hope „ hopes. 
„ 168, „ 1, „ slippped,, slipped. 
„ 174, „ 22, reinove comma /rom they to body. 
„ 219, „ 23, dele comma after buzzing. 
„ 237, „ 3, for where read whence. 
„ 246, notes, 1. 19, /or stood read start. 
„ 248, line 21, /or honeys „ honies. 
„ 274, „ 16, „ engagement ,, engagements. 
„ 301, „ 15, dele hyphen hetween sulphur and smoke. 
„ 329, „ 1, for you read thee. 
„ 847, notes, 1. last, for 844 read 845. 
„ 356, line 22, substitute semicolon /or fuU stop after came. 
„ 380, notes, 1. 2, /or jueet rea c^jubet. 



OVERSIGHTS IN TRANSLATION. 

Page 10, line 7, for Do you read Dost thou. 
„ 34, „ 12, bracket so. 
„ „ „ 16, /or now reacZ there. 
„ 41, „ 11, „ Unto them read [Unto these]. 
„ 53, „ 9, „ thy „ your. 

„ 55, „ 1, Vos {Eel. vlii. 62) having been overlooked, lines 
82, 3 must be reconstructed thus : 

These Damon [chanted] : do ye, what replies 

Returned Alphesiboeus, ye maids 

Pierian, sing : we all things cannot all. 



VARIOUS READINGS. 423 

Page 86, line 10, /or and read now. 
t* ^^f >f 3) ditto, 
„ 108, „ 12, for them read [these], 
„ 121, „ 26, bracket fields. 
„ 127, notes, 1. 10, for nominative read genitive. 
„ 128, line 25, insert earliest before chills. 
„ 166, „ 1, for you will read thou shalt. 
„ 167, „ 10, „ and „ or. 

„ 162, „ 18, bracket bards. 
„ 165, „ 12, „ lie. 

„ 167, „ 6, for thick through read throughout. 
„ 176, „ 16, „ drinks „ swills. 

„ 178, „ 3, „ Begins „ Began. 

„ 189, notes, 1. 9, for elliptical read parenthetical. 
„ 196, line 12, for To wall the combs read Both combs to wall. 
„ 231, „ 4, „ said „ saith. 

„ 246, „ 3, insert either after line. 

„ 247, „ 16, as eos {JEn. i. 413) is omitted, the line must be 

reconstructed thus : 
Might see them, either any touch, or cause. 
„ 252, „ 29, insert and before Sergestus. 
„ 258, „ 19, for Trojans read Teucrians. 
„ 270, „ 9, „ „ „ Dardans. 
„ 273, „ 3, „ and „ or : though English idiom 

rebels. 
„ 281, „ 11, insert her own before gods. 
„ 290, „ 9, for huge read wide. 
„ 319, „ 9, read Son, harassed by the destinies of Troy. 



ff 



323, „ 23, for strand read shore. 



VARIOUS READINGS. 

„ 11, „ 19, for point read end : though see Yoimg's Com- 
plaint; Night V. 849. 

„ 26, „ 4, read : May the woods worthy of a Consul prove. 

„ 29, „ 11, „ AU produce every land shall yield. 

„ 80, „ 19, Perhaps ' overtasking' is a little too firee. The 
passage may be more closely rendered thus : 
And harrows of unrighteous weight ; moreo'er. 
The furniture of Celeus, wrought of twig, &c. 

„ 162, „ 4, for clammy read ropy. 

„ 169, „ 5, „ hair „ shag. 






434 VABIOUS READINGS. 

Page 176, line 13, read : Through the diiorder piece by piece dig- 

solved. 
178, „ 28,/or flaccid rtt«? flaggy. 

196, „ 12, If the reader liave no repugnance to so gross 
a Latinism, the British poets of all periods 
will justify his substituting ' dsdal' for 'art- 
ful,' or ' cunning.' 

197, „ 8, ^«rAap» their own /or rightfuL 

233, „ 2, /or Gloomy with dreadfiil shadow read With 
dreadflil shadow sullen. 

283, „ 10, /or longing read yearning. 

234, „ 26, „ we not unknowing be read we are not un- 
aware. I doubted that this use of the word 
was classical, till I found it in Dxyden's PcUa- 
mon and Arcite, 628 : 

" Who swallow'd unaware the sleepy draught." 
800, „ 31, read : We, nervous, quake with terror, a&d 

shake out. 
361, „ 6, Or, more harmoniously by transposition of the 

Latin : The deadly arrow &stens to her flank. 
376, „ 13, Reprieve is better than Respite. 
385, „ 1, for new-bom read virgin. 
391, „ 17, „ raising „ lifting. 
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